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Outside, hurrying feet 
plod on against the 
winds and_ swirling 


snow of winter. On 


such a day, it is good 


to be indoors where all 
is snug and warm. 


ALL outdoors may be frowning, the ther- 
mometer close to zero, street travel an 
exhausting task. Yet to your telephone it 
is as clear and fair as a day in June. 
Without moving from your chair at 
home or in your ollie, you can send your 
voice across the snow-swept miles. Wind 
and weather need not delay the necessary 
tasks of business or break the ties between 
friends and relatives. Through all the days 
of the year, the telephone is your contact 
with the world beyond your door. It knows 
no season—no letting up when the going 
gets hard. Through storm and flood, an 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


army of trained employees works cease- 
lessly along the highways of speech. 
This very day, as you talk so easily from 
your home, a lineman may be scaling a 
pole far out on a frozen mountainside — 
so that the service may go on. So that you 
may talk to almost anyone, anywhere. 


Make someone happy these winter days through 
a voice visit by telephone. A boy or girl at school, 
a mother or father in another city, or a good 
friend away on a visit. To most places 175 miles 
away, for example, the rate for a station-to-station 
call is 95e in the daytime, 85c after 7 P.M., and 
55¢ after 8:30 P.M. 


SYSTEM 
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SORE MUSCLES? 


Soothe away those 


KNOTS OF PAIN 


... here’s speedy relief 


NTIE those knots that cramp your muscles 
with pain. When your muscles feel like 
they’re tied in knots—when they’re cramped and 
kinked with pain—here’s the way to relax, and 
relieve, and soothe them almost like magic. 


Just rub on Absorbine Jr. Massage its sooth- 
ing balm deep down into those sore spots. And 
then—a wonderful thing happens. A delicious 
warmth penetrates through your ailing muscles. 
A pleasant glow kindles—the hurt subsides— 
steals gently away. 


It’s as simple as that! And it works! 


So, if you must get thwacks, thumps, or 
bruises—or over-exercise—it’s best to keep a bot- 
tle of Absorbine Jr. around. Athletes, coaches 
and trainers swear by it—for more than 40 years 
it has been a standby with them. For strains 
and sprains, for ailing muscles, Absorbine Jr. 
is solid comfort in liquid form. Price $1.25. For 
free sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 290 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Lyman 
Building, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, 
sleeplessness, ‘‘Athlete’s Foot’’ 
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Prosperity! 
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to you—insure your early and large participation 
in the new jobs, promotions and salary increases— 
get fullest benefits from the business pick-up? 

You can do it. 

For many months to come, individual competition 
in business will be tremendous. Employers—up against 
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be able to pick and choose. Naturally they will prefer 
the trained man—the man who has special ability to 
offer them. 

If you wish this advantage, simply mark on the 
coupon the field of business in which you are most 
interested. We will send you full information about 
the opportunities in that field, tell you how our com- 
plete success-building program helps you plan your 
future, trains you in your spare time, and works with 
you all through your career. Send the coupon NOW. 
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The World of Economics 
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confronted by new demands on his intelli- 

gence. For centuries he has insisted that 
there shall be no taxation without representa- 
tion. He now realizes that control of public 
revenue and expenditure is not énough. If 
he is to safeguard his home, his job, his pro- 
fession, his business and his investments, he 
must concern himself with the entire field of 
finance. 

Not only in Cabinets and Congresses but 
throughout the press, over the radio and in 
schools and colleges there is proceeding what 
has developed into the most complicated and 
far-reaching symposium in the history of the 
human mind. Nor are the issues merely aca- 
demic. 
currency based on gold or a currency other- 
wise arranged—protection or free trade—they 
are alternatives, whichever of them we may 
favor, that have to be considered as immediate 
and practical politics. 

To this world-wide symposium, a score of 
selected volumes contribute a quota of ideas, 
and the books suggest certain general com- 
ments. An economist like John Stuart Mill 
had merely to make things plain to other 
people. His successors have also to make 
things plain to themselves. These frequently 
parenthetical theorists are in the position of a 
geologist whose studies of a volcano are en- 
livened by an eruption. With every desire to 
identify strata of rocks, he has first to deter- 
mine whether he is standing on his head or 
his heels. 

Also, the ideas thus evolved have to be 
communicated as far as this is possible to a 
public that has never been trained to such 
mental processes. Wrestling with these subtle 
intricacies, the man in the street, whose vote 
is the ultimate appeal, is tempted to exclaim 
with the schoolboy: 


The rule of three perplexes me 
And practice drives me mad. 


I: these days of emergency, the citizen is 


We have Earl Sparling, in his Primer of 
Inflation (John Day) declaring that the dol- 
lar is “a mythical thing” which “does not 
exist, never has existed,’ that money is a 
“riddle” and that, as Disraeli declared, the 


attempt to understand it has made more peo- 
ple lunatic than even love. 

This is the impatience that adds piquancy 
to the vivacious and comprehensive catalogue 
of Popular Financial Delusions (Philadelphia: 
Roland Swain Company) which has been com- 
piled by Robert L. Smitley. He knows his way 
about Wall Street in which jungle for thirty 
years his bag has included both bulls and 
bears. When, therefore, he talks about the 
‘“insanities” of statistics, and assures us that 
“frankly, there are no economists,” and sug- 
gests that anybody describing himself as an 
economist should be dumped on a desert is- 
land, patrolled by battleships to prevent es- 
cape, he is saying what many a money-changer 
in the temple has been thinking in his unre- 
generate heart. Even the President has hinted 
that economists are too contradictory to be 
infallible. 

To dismiss the Spragues and the Warrens 
and the Moleys to their respective St. Helenas, 
is thus a relief to the feelings. But it leaves 
us still seeking a solution of an economic 
problem which is of vital importance to our- 
selves. In simple terms, the question is 
| whether the economic system should be modi- 
fied by a New Deal, and if so, in what re- 
spect? In particular, what is to be done with 
the dollar? 

As a preliminary, the student may be rec- 
ommended to familiarize his mind with a book 
written by nine economists from Oxford and 
edited by G. D. H. Cole. It is entitled What 
Everybody Wants to Know About Money (Al- 
fred A. Knopf) and, with sober lucidity, it 
covers that whole field of finance, on which, 
admittedly, the British have acquired a world- 
wide experience. 

Next let us turn to what Robert R. Doane 
calls The Measurement of American Wealth 
(Harper). With its impressive summaries of 
the resources and income of this nation, the 
volume demonstrates what we are apt to over- 
look—namely, the stupendous enrichment of 
material civilization which was possible under 
the economic system that is now so severely 
criticized. Mr. Doane accompanies his figures 
with reservations. But we take it to be in- 


Continued on Page VI 
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CURRENT 
MONETARY 
ISSUES 


By LEO PASVOLSKY 


“The most intelligent book written 
on the money question, to date.”— 
Paul Mallon. “For fundamental 
background on monetary policy, read 
this book.”—-Wm. Kiplinger. “The 
first comprehensive and disinter- 
ested study of the Warren plan...” 
—Herald Tribune. 


$1.50 Per Copy at Your Bookstore or from 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Fourth Edition: Thin-paper: 
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from the publishers. 
, G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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Newspapers, Advertisers, are 
BUYING 134,000 photos every week! Make 
good money—spare time—full time—taking 
human-interest pictures that sell. Earn while 
you learn how to take salable pictures! We 
teach you how by mail. Fascinating, easy! Our 
unlimited Marketing Service helps you cash in 
quickly. Write now, no obligation, for FREE 
BOOK “How to Make Money With Your Camera.’’ 
No salesman will call. UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
(Dept. 142) 10 W. 33d St., New York City. 


Magazines, 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to 


leading publishers. | 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and marketing of the Short-Stor' 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
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Do you AIM... or 
Just hope to WRITE? 


A GREAT deal depends on your reaction to that 
question. Naturally, desire to write does not 
necessarily mean ability to write. Yet it is surprising 
how rapidly a man or woman with keen interest in 
writing will overcome personal limitations and 
handicaps. The first efforts of many of our most 
one authors are crude and amateurish. Here 
in the Newspaper Institute, many students who are 
now actually selling their work barely managed to 
pass the Writing Aptitude Test required for admis- 
sion into the course (see coupon below). 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 
Mr. Edward G. Foster, Talihina, Okla., is one of 


many students who made rapid progress under 
N. L. A. training. He writes: 

5 “When I reached this town I was 
a real child of the depression. I 
had no job, and no chance of get- 
ting one. I saw your ad, borrowed 
the money to pay for the course, 
and finally finished it. But before 
finishing I had become self-support- 
ing as a correspondent for the 
state papers. I believe that if those 
who want to be writers will apply 
themselves to your course they will 
soon know whether their living is 
coming out of the writing market.’’ 


This and numerous other experiences with ambitious writers 
have convinced us that writing is in a class by itself. All 
the wanting in the world won’t make a man of weak 
physique into a football player—or a tone-deaf woman into 
a great singer. But if you really want to write—and if 
you are willing to make a real, intelligent effort to learn 
to write, the odds are heavily in favor of your getting 
somewhere in the writing game. 


Learn to Write by Writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on the New York 
Copy-Desk Method. It starts you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. All your writing is individually cor- 
rected and criticized by veteran New York newspaper men 
—editors who have had years of experience ‘‘breaking in’’ 
new writers. They will point out those faults of style, 
structure or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. 
They will give you constructive suggestions for building up 
and developing your natural aptitudes. _ 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student 
members often begin to sell their work before they finish 
the course. We do not mean to insinuate that they sky- 
rocket into the ‘‘big money’’ or become prominent over- 
night. Most beginnings are with earnings of $25, $50, $100 
or more, for material that takes little time to write— 
stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, 
etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How You Start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You’ll enjoy this test. us 
The coupon will bring it, without obligation. > 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad- | wtcocus mar 
way, New York. 
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Continued from Page IV 


disputable that, since the adoption of ma- 
chinery, the wealth of the world has been 
rapidly increasing; and, in 1929, no less than 
44.80 per cent of that wealth belonged to the 
United States. 

It is true that a catastrophic collapse in 
prices reduced the peak of prosperity to the 
deepest depression of which we have record, 
nor do we need to emphasize those tragic re- 
sults for the individual of which Professor 
Irving Fisher—declaring that “misery is for 
a new deal’—gives us so harrowing an ac- 
count. But if we are to answer his question, 
After Reflation—What? (Adelphi Company), 
we must, like the Scotsman, ask another. 
Why did our economic system collapse? Was 
it inherently unsound or was it criminally 
sabotaged? Was the locomotive worn out or 
was it wrecked? 

The economists of an earlier day accepted 
the gold standard and had only to watch how 
it worked. In the account of Current Mone- 
tary Issues which Leo Pasvolsky has written 
for the Brookings Institution at Washington, 
he has had to begin with the formidable fact 
that twice during recent years the gold stand- 
ard has broken down. First, it was sacri- 
ficed to the “complete disruption” of “‘stabili- 
ty everywhere,” which was a penalty of the 
World War. Secondly, it could not be main- 
tained, even with depreciated currencies, dur- 
ing the period of alleged recovery. 

There may have been reasons, suggested 
by the Macmillan Report, why the amount of 
gold available as the backing of currencies 
was becoming inadequate. But what caused 
the crash was the fact that gold was ill-dis- 
tributed. No gold standard is possible if four- 
fifths of the bullion is concentrated in Paris 
aud New York. 

It is the especial glory of the economist 
that, as a student of affairs, he is able to 
look over the frontiers and see the world as 
a whole. Any one who reads a little book in 
the Home University Library (Henry Holt) 
entitled International Trade will be led to per- 
ceive what upset the equilibrium of gold. On 
the one hand, there was a system of interna- 
tional investment which was still under the 
strain of recovery after the war. On the 
other hand, the usual commercial methods, 
whereby payments can be made internation- 
ally by debtors to creditors, were frustrated 
by tariffs. As a supplement for goods and 
services, gold was sufficient to adjust bal- 
ances. But it was wholly insufficient for use 
as a substitute for goods and services.. The 


“barriers,” erected by governments, have been 
in flat repudiation of economic law, and Mr. 
Whale’s final sentence is an appeal that these 
“special restrictions” be swept away. He is 


one of the innumerable experts who may he 
classified as a free trader endeavoring to pre- 
scribe common sense to a protectionist civili- 
zation. 

It is a criticism on discussions of monetary 
standards that the entire problem is not 
always envisaged. Is it enough to say that 
gold has been an arbitrary, and is now an 
obsolete, measure of currency? Suppose that 
a more logical standard were discovered. 
Would it not still be impossible to extend 
international credit on a sound basis if inter- 
national commerce is discouraged? The new 
currencies, like the old currencies, would be 
sufficient for adjustments of goods and ser- 
vices. But what reason is there for supposing 
that any currency, however adroitly ‘man- 
aged,’”’ could be a substitute for them? 

In these volumes mention is made of certain 
obvious cases, abroad and at home, of defying 
simple economic axioms. Professor Max 
Winkler has conducted what he calls “an au- 
topsy” of Foreign Bonds (Philadelphia: Ro- 
land Swain Company), a diagnosis which 
covers “defaults and repudiations of govern- 
ment obligations.”’ The details of these lapses 
from solvency—to be distinguished, by the 
way, from war debts—are carefully set out, 
and the summary shows that, on bonds with a 
face value of $22,334,313,540, the unpaid in- 
terest amounts to $12,418,446,990. 

Does any one acquainted with the annals, 
let us say, of Egypt, Turkey, China, or cer- 
tain Latin-American republics, blame our eco- 
nomic system for their share of this huge de- 
linquency? It was the unwillingness of the 
borrowers to abide by the principles of any 
economic system that, in notorious instances, 
led to a sequel so regrettable. 

In the United States colossal sums of money 
have been invested since the war in what a 
cynic has called domestic insecurities. These 
flotations of doubtful capital were a form of 
inflation, nor are they to be regarded right- 
ly as an observance of the economic sys- 
tem. They were an abuse of it which, in Great 
Britain, would not have been permitted. The 
Securities Act of 1933, of which Simon Mi- 
chelet of Washington, D. C., has prepared and 
himself published a convenient handbook, is 
not to be appraised therefore as exceptional 
legislation, changing the foundations of the 
financial structure. The aim of the measure, 
whatever may be its details, is no different 
from that of legislation in England which has 
been on the statute book for many years. That 
legislation has been enforced without flinching 
on financiers so influential as the Hatry group 
and Lord Kylsant. 

Professor Irving Fisher reminds us that, in 
the United States, thousands of banks have 
failed, which, of course, is the fact. But in 
what way is the fact relevant to Dr. Fisher’s 
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“short exposition of the commodity dollar”? 
As he says, the failures of banks in other lead- 
| ing countries were “practically zero” and, as 
we all know, the trouble with the banks in 
' the United States has been due to conditions 
' which long ago should have been corrected by 
legislation. 

Included in the American Series (Henry 
Holt), there is a lengthy and exhaustive 
treatise by Dr. William Howard Steiner on 
Money and Banking. It is a book that deals 
with the regularities of banking, not the ir- 
regularities; and those who believe that bank- 
ers are only buccaneers when they have failed 
to be bandits and brigands may be disap- 
pointed over Dr. Steiner’s sympathetic si- 
lences. What he has written is an admirable 
textbook on banking as we may hope that for 
the future it will be in operation. Such bank- 
ing, it is abundantly clear, should be adaptable 
indifferently to diverse monetary policies. In- 
flation or deflation, a modern bank should be 
in a position to keep its doors open. 

It is not in a serene universe of the stars 
that the Einsteins of economics have to elabo- 
rate their astrological abracadabra. We live 
in a world where, owing to the clouds of war 
and revolution, and preparations for further 
war and more violent revolution, visibility is 
still uncertain. All the theories are subject 
to the pressure of vast interests which are 
not always willing to consider matters on 
their merits, and of the same policy there may 
be very different interpretations. The New 
Deal is dividing opinion. In a readable and 
combative little volume, full of facts and 
phrases, Alva Lee describes how America 
Swings to the Left; and to “pussyfooters in 
the dog house,” whoever they may be, he puts 
“the big issue” on which we must anticipate, 
he says, “an entirely new line-up of the two 
great political parties.” Is a “paternalistic” 
administration to go on forever “saving a 
dime and spending a dollar’? Or is there to 
be a “trek back” to “rugged individualism” ? 

Mr. Lee himself is in no doubt as to what 
he wants. He regards the depression as a 
dislocated joint in the body politic; the New 
Deal is merely the plaster cast which, during 
a successful convalescence, the patient dis- 
cards. With a touch of anxiety Mr. Lee asks, 
in effect, whether the United States wishes to 
become, like China, a permanent invalid. In 
his Book of Rites, Confucius, when acting as 
a General Johnson, only elaborated 300 rules 
of ceremony and 3,000 rules of behavior. But 
under the NRA there are 7,000 codes which 
make “the Book of Rites appear by compari- 
Son a simple little vest-pocket edition.” 

Francis Neilson also assails Control From 
the Top (Putnam). He has no use for Dr. 
Tugwell’s “industrial discipline.” It is, he 
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says, a "policy of despair” in which the citi- 
zen, going “back to slavery,” loads his limbs 
with “the manacles of the State’—-what Mr. 
Belloc calls the servile State—‘“‘and gives up 
hope.” Rousseau was right. Man, born free, 
is everywhere in chains. 

That the NRA, like communism and fas- 
cism, imposes certain limitations on the lib- 
erty of many individuals is obvious. It af- 
fects wages and prices and conditions of labor. 
But is not the near-socialism—here as in 
Great Britain—active chiefly in the one plane 
of the material? There is, after all, no aboli- 
tion of parliamentary institutions, no censor- 
ship of the press by the police and no inter- 
ference with the practice of religion. Mr. 
Neilson is himself a case in point. He attacks 
the administration. But he has no reason to 
fear arrest. 

In less emotional, but no less decisive, mood 
seven Harvard economists offer what they call 
“a candid and vigorous discussion of the New 
Deal.” Over The Economics of the Recovery 
Program (McGraw-Hill) they are, broadly, 
filled with misgivings. Douglass Brown points 
out that “the ratio of wages may be set at 
almost any conceivable level, but employers 
cannot be compelled to hire a given number 
of men at that level’—which observation is 
typical of much else in this closely reasoned 
volume. An especially interesting chapter, 
for which S. E. Harris is responsible, criti- 
cizes the Warren plan of attempting to raise 
prices by the purchase of gold. Whatever the 
brain trusts at other universities may think 
about it, Overton H. Taylor of Harvard in- 
sists that “the real economists’ utopia is now 
and forever laissez-faire.” 

In the necessary task of stabilizing money, 
we have to face two questions which, unfor- 
tunately, are apt to be confused. The first 
is inflation—how far is it legitimate as a fin- 
ancial policy? The second is what—infla- 
tion or no inflation—might be a scientific 
currency under modern conditions? 

On inflation, defined as the mere multipli- 
cation of printed currency, responsible econo- 
mists are agreed. It is disastrous. 

In 1876, a distinguished president of Cornell 
University, Andrew Dickson White, delivered 
what was held to he an epoch-making address 
on Fiat Money Inflation in France: How It 
Came, What It Brought and How It Ended. 
That utterance, with suitable comments, is re- 
published by the Appleton-Century Company, 
and it will ever be a final warning to infla- 
tionists against the abyss into which their im- 
pulses plunge the community. 

There were two nations, separated only by 
the Straits of Dover. Both were recovering 
from expensive and calamitous wars, Both 


Continued on Page XII 
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Real Estate and Taxes 


By GRAHAM ALDIS 


{The writer of this article is a member 
of a Chicago real estate firm and active 
in various local and national organiza- 
tions concerned with civic affairs and 
matters of taxation.] 

UR cities are having their troubles. 

Tax delinquencies have mounted 
to a point where in Chicago and 
Cleveland they cover nearly half the 
real estate of the city; school teach- 
ers, firemen, police go unpaid, some- 
times for nearly a year; out of $18,- 
000,000,000 of outstanding municipal 
obligations, at least $1,250,000,000, 
perhaps $2,000,000,000, have default- 
ed. New York, greatest of cities, is 
only at the last moment snatched 
from the brink of the fiscal abyss. 

Largely because such difficulties 
are most manifest in the field of pub- 
lic finance it is a common assump- 
tion that bad and extravagant gov- 
ernment, plus hard times, is to blame. 
Hence the concerted cry of taxpayers, 
business men, newspapers, chambers 
of commerce—“Reduce Taxes, Cut the 
Cost of Government.” But government 
has been deflated, for example, in Chi- 
cago, from an impossible $270,000,- 
000 to a conceivable $200,000,000, and 


in many other cities in similar pro- 
portion. Apart from minor economies, 
however, such results have been at- 
tained in two ways—first, by salary 
reductions, enforced furloughs and 
like devices; second, by practical sus- 
pension of local programs of public 
works. 

The first of these expedients cannot 
survive a general increase in the cost 
of living. The adoption of the second 
very shortly leads to the discovery 
that in the absence of private con- 
struction programs practically all the 
building mechanics and allied trades 
of the city must remain a deadweight 
upon the relief roll. Whereupon the 
leading citizens and taxpayers prompt- 
ly adjourn as the committee on local 
economy to reconvene in Washington 
as seekers after an allotment of Fed- 
eral funds to complete the projects 
which they have just succeeded in 
forcing out of the local budget. It 
begins to be apparent that something 
is out of gear. 

Students of land economics, assess- 
ors struggling to effect a levy which 
shall be equitable or at least collecti- 
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ble, real estate men and architects 
making private surveys, housing and 
planning commissions making public 
ones, between them are beginning 
to discover things about the entire ur- 
ban economic structure, the whole sys- 
tem of land utilization and land valu- 
ation as it has developed since the 
turn of the century. Some of these 
factors will be summarized here, and 
from them will be seen to what ex- 
tent it may prove necessary to revise 
not merely the financing of city gov- 
ernment, but our entire conception of 
the urban economic structure as well. 

The skyscraper, whether office 
building, hotel, apartment house or 
even garage, is, like the automobile, 
the product of a single generation (the 
first steel frame business structure 
was recently wrecked in Chicago after 
a life of some forty years). Its effect 
upon land values or, more accurately, 
the whole conception of iand values, 
was terrific. Before its advent and 
multiplication, the peak of value was 
the most popular shopping district; a 
Marshall Field’s, a Wanamaker’s, a 
Macy’s is essentially the same thing 
as the crossroads general store. But 
the skyscraper made it possible, and 
profitable, too, to concentrate not 
merely the housewife when she went 
forth to shop, but the stenographer 
in the office and the entire family, in 
the multi-story kitchenette. 

With these possibilities it soon be- 
came apparent that every owner of a 
vacant lot had at least a potential 
twenty-flat building either in blue- 
prints under his roll-top desk or fur- 
ther on the way to realization. As 
these possibilities came to be under- 
stood, every zoning plan produced by 
experts was attacked as insufficiently 
liberal. Owners of downtown holdings 
opposed height restrictions; owners of 
apartment house frontage demanded a 
business classification, while the home 
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owners, for whose especial protection 
the whole scheme was devised, clam- 
ored to be zoned for apartments. Fi- 
nally the device of the “first mort- 
gage gold bond,” by exploiting the 
small investor’s confidence in the se- 
curity of urban real estate, reinforced 
by his war-time education in Liberty 
bonds of small denomination, made it 
possible and speculatively profitable 
actually to construct these intensive 
developments almost without number 
—apartments, hotels, garages, office 
buildings. 

We are not concerned here with the 
resulting losses to the investor but 
with the effect upon the tax system 
and economic structure of the city. 
Some precise information is available 
on this point. The vacancy figures for 
office buildings, for instance, are 
closely kept. As of Oct. 1, 1933, these 
vacancies in forty-three of the largest 
cities totaled nearly 48,000,000 square 
feet, or almost 27 per cent of the total 
space available. Rather more than one 
office out of every four was vacant. 
And the capitalized value of this idle 
space amounted to some $500,000,000. 
Even at a rate comparable to that at 
which office space was absorbed dur- 
ing the heyday of prosperity (of 
which also careful records have been 
kept), this great desert area among 
our skyscrapers will not be filled for 
perhaps another decade. Precise fig- 
ures for transient hotels are not avail- 
able, but the surplus of space is gen- 
erally considered to be substantially 
higher than among the office build- 
ings—nearer to one-half than one- 
quarter. Nor do the genial if harassed 
hosts seem to expect the traveling 
public to abhor this great vacuum and 
rush in to fill it. On the contrary, they 
bewail the growing competition of 
tourist camps and over-night lodgings. 

The skyscraper created a new vision 
of land values based on intensive de- 
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velopment. Rapid transit created a 
similar vision based on extensive de- 
velopment. Before the advent of the 
automobile, suburban development 
had to keep pretty close to the rail- 
way and trolley lines, but not after 
that—and the further out in the pe- 
riphery, the broader the acres in be- 
tween them. 

If we turn from the heart of these 
cities to the outlying regions, the fig- 
ures become still more striking. In 
and about Chicago the subdividers 
were not notoriously more active than 
elsewhere; yet they descended upon 
the surrounding agricultural prairie 
like a cloud of locusts and succeeded 
in laying out enough lots to accom- 
modate any reasonable or probable 
growth in the local population until 
1960 and beyond. It would thus be, 
on the average, some sixteen years 
before any particular lot might be 
put to use—either sold or built upon 
by the owner—and a fair allowance 
for discounting this waiting period 
and pyramiding the carrying charges 
during it would indicate that this 
great mass of vacant property had 
an actual present value of less than 
half that at which it had been as- 
sessed. 

In the case of Niles Center, “the 
Town That Ballyhoo Built,” an Insull 
headache so minor as almost to pass 
unnoticed, streets and utilities were 
laid out and largely built by special 
assessment to provide for a future 
population of 250,000, of which by 
1930 it had attained 5,017. Of its 
6,500 acres, more than 6,000 still 
stood undeveloped—a grassy moor. 

The Illinois Housing Commission 
found that in a square mile on the 
northwest side of Chicago, “a fair 
sample of a moderately blighted dis- 
trict,” the cost for 1930 of public ser- 
vices was nearly three times the taxes 
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levied against all the real estate situ- 
ated within that section, and more 
than five times the taxes actually col- 
lected thereon. 

For many years the overexpansion 
of Los Angeles was a vaudeville joke. 
At last, however, heroic efforts to 
“Keep the White Spot White” became 
necessary. Bigger public improve- 
ments were inaugurated, real estate 
assessments further inflated, and the 
doctrine preached with determination 
that everything would “come back” 
very soon. In short, there was zeal- 
ous local performance of the policies 
advocated nationally by Southern Cal- 
ifornia’s most noted citizen—ex-Pres- 
ident Hoover. Of these efforts and 
their results the Los Angeles Bureau 
of Municipal Research has now taken 
stock. Its findings may be discounted 
to the extent that Los Angeles is an 
extreme case and that the bureau is 
primarily making a plea for the tax- 
payer. But the study is of great sig- 
nificance in that, besides presenting 
an overwhelming array of facts, it 
outlines, perhaps for the first time, 
a technique by which a city may sur- 
vey itself to determine whether and 
to what extent its official appraisal 
of itself may exceed a true and rea- 
sonable valuation. 

It is, for example, an axiom that 
population creates land values. Now 
the growth of population in Los An- 
geles during the Nineteen Twenties 
was phenomenal. But even more phe- 
nomenal was the city’s growth in 
land values; in local estimation, as re- 
flected by the city assessor (who held 
office throughout all this dazzling pe- 
riod), those values increased nearly 
twice as fast as did the population. 
By the end of the decade it had thus 
come to pass that the economic value, 
purchasing power, and so forth of 
each Angelino was reckoned locally 
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in terms of land value to be more than 
twice what he would be worth had 
he been so ill advised as to have set- 
tled in any other of California’s fair 
cities. Moreover, by the magic of his 
migration he justified in Los Angeles 
a per capita land value of about half 
as much again as would have been his 
if he had remained stodgily in any one 
of the twenty-nine other principal 
American cities. One need hardly be 
surprised at the urge to settle in a 
spot where a man’s value bulks so 
large in local estimation. 

Another definite criterion is the ra- 
tio of improved to vacant property. 
The first. should pay its way out of 
earnings, although we have touched 
already upon the devastating vacan- 
cies in certain types of improved prop- 
erty; the second must be entirely 


“carried,” its taxes and other expenses 
paid out of pocket by the owner. More 
than twenty American cities showed 


that the land within their boundaries 
had been improved to a point where 
the values of all the buildings equaled 
that of all the land, apparently a sta- 
ble and normal proportion. But Los 
Angeles was found to contain such 
vast expanses of vacant property that 
the total value of its buildings just 
exceeded half the total value of its 
land. 

Again, just as in Niles Center we 
found 5,017 people living in a town 
built—and bonded—for 250,000, so in 
Los Angeles we find provision on the 
same gargantuan scale for retail busi- 
ness: 9,664 blocks have been zoned 
for commercial usage and assessed ac- 
cordingly, although this would amply 
meet the needs of 14,000,000 people. 
Gigantic as we have seen the eco- 
nomic man to become when he reaches 
Southern California, this does seem 
superfluous. 

While the land areas needed for 
industrial use and for residential pur- 
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poses in proportion to population are 
bound to vary greatly in accordance 
with the type of city, its economic 
character, the type of housing favored 
and many other factors, the ratio to 
population of frontage required for 
commercial use is a constant one, fair- 
ly well determined by zoning special- 
ists. They, and any practicing real 
estate broker, can show that not mere- 
ly in Los Angeles but in practically 
every city (except residential suburbs 
where the home-owning element con- 
trols) the provision of business lots 
and frontage far exceeds the need. 

From Los Angeles to Boston and 
New England generally is a long 
jump, geographically and psycholog- 
ically. The speculative element in land 
promotion is far less influential. The 
towns of New England are compact, 
well built up. Yet curiously enough in 
these older communities exactly the 
same result, official overappraisement 
of land, has developed from opposite 
causes. Old areas, old buildings have 
become obsolescent through shifts in 
business districts or in more extreme 
and tragic cases through the removal 
of industries from the town. Yet the 
assessor, from routine, has continued 
to carry the old higher values on his 
rolls. Sometimes he has been rudely 
awakened, as in Fall River, where an 
early financial default brought about 
a general overhaul of local financial 
affairs under the auspices of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, includ- 
ing an enforced reduction in assessed 
valuations from a peak for 1926 of 
$214,000,000 to a present $112,000,- 
000. Fall River, indeed, represents an 
extreme case because of the Southern 
migration of the New England textile 
industries. But there is little differ- 
ence between the obsolescence or 
abandonment of properties once pro- 
ductive and the creation of improve- 
ments for which no use exists. 
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Elsewhere the revelation is more 
gradual, as in Boston, where the ad- 
ministration, in advertising a new 
bond issue, proudly points to a re- 
markably low percentage of delin- 
quent levies, but without mentioning, 
what every real estate man there is 
discussing, the number of the city as- 
sessor’s valuations carried for reduc- 
tion to the Massachusetts Board of 
Tax Appeals (a prerequisite to which 
is payment in full, pending adjudica- 
tion) and the practical unanimity 
with which this board grants substan- 
tial reductions in such cases as it has 
already heard. 

The interrelationship of public im- 
provements, shifts and blighted dis- 
tricts is becoming evident. Speaking 
broadly, widened through streets, nec- 
essary as traffic arteries, have proved 
failures in the expected enhancement 
of immediate real estate values. The 
motorist hastens by; the pedestrian 
shopper declines to cross the broad- 
ened dangerous expanse; any former 
residential amenities are destroyed, 
and too often the old structures or 
their remnants fall into the poorest of 
uses or simply serve as supports for 
billboards. The speculative tide has 
surged, however, and, though it has 
receded, has left its mark upon the 
assessment rolls. 

In Chicago was recently completed 
the Merchandise Mart, an enormous 
structure designed to house all the 
wholesale and joobing interests in the 
textile lines. Its erection immediately 
and jubilantly added a $17,000,000 
property to the tax rolls. Within a 
few years, however, it had extracted 
so many tenants from the old “whole- 
sale district,” an area already on the 
decline, that the assessor felt com- 
pelled to make a special reduction in 
the valuation of all the properties 
therein, the aggregate of which is not 
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far from the additional valuation of 
this much-heralded “improvement.” 
So conspicuous and directly related an 
example of cause and effect occurs 
but rarely. Yet, if a small new build- 
ing sucks but a dozen tenants, instead 
of several hundred, out of others, the 
net result is the same. There is no 
increase in income to pay taxes and 
no economic basis for an increase in 
the grand total of the assessment roll. 

The facts cited are drawn mainly 
from a few cities. Fundamental values 
may be sounder in other places, for ex- 
ample, where the single family dwell- 
ing still predominates and the specu- 
lative effect of apartment building is 
not so great, or where the compact 
configuration of the city checks ex- 
cessive subdivision. In the main, how- 
ever, these same tendencies appear to 
a considerable degree everywhere. 

As Walter R. Kuehnle, chief of the 
real estate division of the Assessor’s 
office of Cook County (Chicago) ,says: 
“A very small percentage of the urban 
land in the United States is improved 
with up-to-date buildings. The bal- 
ance, be it vacant or improved with 
obsolete buildings, is based upon the 
anticipation of a higher and better use 
than that now employed, despite the 
fact that all such land cannot possi- 
bly come into such use at any reason- 
able future date. Business land in the 
centre of our cities has a value based 
upon the assumption that it will all 
be developed with skyscrapers of the 
maximum height permitted by the city 
zoning ordinances. Land on the ‘gold 
coast’ is valued on the basis of being 
completely built up with twenty-story 
de luxe apartments. Land on the out- 
lying business streets is ascribed a 
value on the theory of continued ex- 
pansion of retail stores paying high 
rents. On what basis of fact have we 
the right to make such assumptions 
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and to use them as a foundation for 
our important financial and tax struc- 
ture? The vacant urban land in the 
United States was said to comprise 
one-fifth of the entire national wealth 
in 1928. This means that taxes and 
credit lean heavily on land values. 
If these values are economically un- 
sound and do not earn their way, the 
tax and credit structure for which 
they form the foundation must inevi- 
tably collapse. And it has. Banks have 
defaulted. * * * And those cities 
which have as yet not reached this 
stage had better not congratulate 
themselves too soon. They may be on 
the way.” 

The policies which may be adopted 
to deal with the fundamental situa- 
tion divide themselves into two main 
lines—first, those concerned with 
land utilization; second, those con- 
cerned with local public finance. 

We have zoned our cities, as we 
have seen, in anticipation of more in- 
tensive use. Though that anticipation 
cannot be realized for some time, its 
very possibility is a deterrent to the 
realization of a more moderate use. 
If a lot is zoned for apartments, the 
owner is less likely to build or repair 
a single family residence, even if that 
is all that he can do with it at pres- 
ent. If in the downtown district twen- 
ty-story structures are permitted and 
liberally sprinkled about, it is touch- 
and-go whether the owner replaces 
the boilers, elevators and lobby, and 
furbishes up his eight-story relic or 
wrecks it in favor of an open-air park- 
ing lot. A general zoning revision 
based upon reasonable but no longer 
fantastic provisions for future more 
intensive uses may dash the owner’s 
dreams. But it will also afford him the 
sense of security and economic justi- 
fication for undertaking a modest im- 
provement. A bungalow on the land 
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is worth a two-flat on the blue-print. 

In considering this aspect of the 
problem, the opinions of the advocates 
of mass housing are significant. It is 
notorious that both President Hoo- 
ver’s Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the present Federal Emer- 
gency Administration for Public 
Works have found it hard to discover 
many such projects which appear 
suitable to finance. “The biggest bar- 
rier is land cost.” The housing divi- 
sion has announced a limit of $4 per 
square foot; otherwise the rentals will 
be too high. Unfortunately, land in 
the “blighted districts,’ which sur- 
round the centre of many a large city, 
is held at a higher figure, mainly be- 
cause of its zoning classification. The 
conclusion is obvious. 

Those whose properties are thus to 
be rezoned into a lower category will 
naturally protest, quite probably with 
the subservient sympathy of their 
ward politicians. Such a plan is bound 
to involve discrimination and depriva- 
tion of vested, although unexercised, 
rights. Several expedients, however, 
are available which, if skillfully ap- 
plied, will abate any such injustices. 
First, reclassification of any district 
back to the former more intensive use 
might be permitted (with the consent 
of a majority of the holdings affect- 
ed), if it could be shown that projects 
aggregating a given value were actual- 
ly financed and ready to be carried 
out. In other words, classification on a 
basis of genuine instead of fictitious 
utility. More effectual still would be 
the intelligent cooperation of the as- 
sessor in taking into consideration, 
as some assessors already do, the use 
for which a property was zoned. Own- 
ers standing out for the right to con- 
struct two-flats would have to pay 
on a higher land value than their 
neighbors in the next block who re- 
mained content with their bungalows. 
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Confronted with such a choice, the 
owners themselves might even be left 
to make their own decisions. Since 
these would have to be on a basis not 
of individual but of block or district 
choice, it can be imagined that such 
a policy would promote both neigh- 
borliness and economic understand- 
ing, two qualities conspicuously lack- 
ing in our great cities. 

It was evidence such as this which 
impelled the assessors in Los Angeles 
and Chicago to reduce their current 
valuations by 22 per cent and 26.5 per 
cent, respectively, below the previous 
peaks. These constitute probably as 
great reductions as any large cities 
have effected. The Chicago reduction 
is just about proportionate to the re- 
duction already noted in this city’s 
public budget. In other words, the best 
that has been accomplished so far is 
to arrange that the cost of govern- 
ment shall not press harder upon a 
more reasonable valuation than it for- 
merly did upon an exaggerated one. 

More significant is the Chicago As- 
sessor’s announcement of Oct. 11, 
1933, that he was making a further 
general reduction in real estate val- 
uations of 25 per cent. On top of his 
previous reduction, this indicates a 
total deflation in real estate values of 
45 per cent, leaving them at only a 
little over half their 1928 peak. What- 
ever may be Chicago’s much-discussed 
vagaries, its real estate speculation 
does not appear more exaggerated 
than that of many other cities. This 
reduction of 45 per cent is very close 
to that in the market value of all the 
issues of domestic and foreign bonds 
of over $10,000,000 apiece floated dur- 
ing the peak. Yet real estate, like com- 
mon stocks, is an “equity” and in its 
fluctuations in value might reason- 
ably be expected to follow common 
stocks far more than senior obliga- 
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tions. Needless to say, the decline in 
stock values has infinitely exceeded 
50 per cent. 

There remains to be considered 
whether an improvement in conditions 
and that magnificent panacea of the 
past, “the growth of the country,” will 
restore the relative position of real 
estate. First, as the Committee on 
Social Trends has pointed out, the rate 
of our population increase is slacken- 
ing and soon may become stationary. 
An occasional subdivider may roar 
that this is not so, but such are the 
vital statistics. Second, there is the 
trend of industrial development from 
the larger cities to smaller communi- 
ties, with lower taxes and wages and 
fewer “labor troubles.” Moreover, the 
demand for the product of real estate 
is not particularly what the econo- 
mists call “elastic.”” Even a boom would 
not begin to absorb the excess of of- 
fices, apartments, stores. This excess 
will force competition, which will keep 
down rents and with them net earn- 
ings. Any concerted price-control 
scheme, even if sanctioned, would be 
extremely difficult to apply to real 
estate because of the infinite number 
of those offering accommodations and 
the infinite variations in their prod- 
uct. 

As to the problem of financing local 
government out of urban earnings in- 
stead of expectations, greater flexibil- 
ity and authority will have to be per- 
mitted, and greater skill and judgment 
required of the assessor. If he under- 
taxes, the city loses. If he overtaxes, 
property becomes delinquent and for- 
feit, thereby throwing a greater bur- 
den upon the narrowed base of that 
remaining upon the tax rolls. Unfor- 
tunately, the multitude of properties 
to be appraised as compared with his 
resources compels him, if he is honest, 
conscientious and scientific, to get his 
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results mainly through the applica- 
tion of certain formulae, any deviation 
from which ieads to a suspicion of dis- 
crimination or fraud. To fulfill his re- 
sponsibilities, the local assessor, an 
official heretofore of minor conse- 
quence, often selected to “balance the 
ticket,” will take on an importance sec- 
ond only to the Mayor’s. He must ad- 
vance beyond an ability to add up a 
series of guesses at what speculators 
may imagine the values of the differ- 
ent properties in the city may be; he 
must become an economic expert, com- 
petent to estimate and apportion the 
productive value and the taxpaying 
ability of the city as a whole. And his 
estimate must govern taxpayers and 
taxspenders alike. He is likely to be- 
come an economic court of last resort. 

When the assessor has made the 
necessary readjustments, his real es- 
tate roll, even assuming better collec- 
tions, will in all likelihood still yield 
far less than is required to run the 
city. Where will the balance come 
from? Some from liquor, although 
there are sound social and fiscal ob- 
jections to overtaxing it, and the Fed- 
eral and State Treasuries are both 
likely to exert a prior lien. Some can 
be obtained from better administra- 
tion than generally prevails of licenses 
and of assessments against tangible 
personal property, such as machinery 
and stocks of goods. But, even with 
economy, all that is not likely to suf- 
fice, particularly if local public works 
are still to be carried on and interest 
paid on the emergency advances made 
by Federal authorities. When it comes 
to imposing taxes on income, on intan- 
gibles, on franchises, on corporations, 
on sales, the city is not the unit. Cap- 
ital withdraws to a friendlier haven; 
people trade elsewhere. Economists 
have long recognized this, and in Sep- 
tember, 1933, Tammany and Samuel 
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Untermyer and most of the country 
discovered that the economists were 
right when the New York Stock Ex- 
change forced the city to rescind a 
transaction tax by threatening to pack 
up and move over to the Jersey shore 
and jurisdiction. Even the State meets 
certain competition and evasion in the 
enforcement of sales, income and se- 
curity taxes, although, as more and 
more of the forty-eight States are 
forced to such expedients, these dif- 
ferentials will disappear. We may ex- 
pect, then, the higher political units 
either to take over certain functions, 
particularly social expenditures and 
education, or act as a tax collection 
and distributing agency for the cities. 

In any event, urban economics and 
politics will become increasingly com- 
plex and demand more skillful man- 
agement than ever before. Real estate 
men will have to become analysts in- 
stead of optimists. City planners will 
have to ponder the economic effects 
of their projects as well as their con- 
formity, on the one hand, to the prece- 
dents of Baron Haussmann and, on 
the other, to the blind urge for “im- 
provements.” Bankers will have to in- 
tervene in their cities’ financial tan- 
gles somewhat earlier than in response 
to the frenzied appeals at the elev- 
enth hour; will have to formulate bet- 
ter standards for the measurement of 
their cities’ credit than a favorable 
legal opinion and an exercise in long 
division, with “bonded debt” and “‘as- 
sessed valuation” as the factors. And, 
finally, business men generally, be- 
sides grudging $50 to the local bureau 
of municipal research, will have to 
tackle these problems themselves even 
if it keeps them in committee later 
than 2 o’clock. Our cities have some 
real problems, not the least of which 
is the tie-up between real estate and 
taxes. 





The Battle for an Honest Dollar 


By BERNHARD OSTROLENK 


[Dr. Ostrolenk has been a frequent con- 
tributor of articles on economic and fin- 
ancial questions to this magazine. ] 


HE struggle over monetary policy 

which has been in progress for 

the last ten months is at bottom a 

conflict between two sets of interests 
and ideas. 

In the first group we find what are 
called the “interests,” the forces of 
entrenched wealth. They include the 
holders of $40,000,000,000 of riskless 
bonds, who can now get more for their 
interest coupons than at any time 
since 1914. Even the lower interest 
bonds have higher purchasing power. 
This group naturally resists an up- 
ward change in the price level, and 
urges the same course on the laborer 
whose real wages may be cut in the 
process and on the _ white-collar 
worker whose savings and life insur- 
ance policy may depreciate in value. 
With this group are associated a good 
many “hard money” economists who 
honestly fear what they term “infla- 
tion.” 

The second group, including Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, brands the deflation- 
ary process of the last four years as 
a form of robbery of the debtors who 
are compelled to repay in the form of 
goods more than they undertook to 
pay originally. They recognize certain 
injustices in the restoration of a 
higher price level, but argue that 90 
per cent of the people are more con- 
cerned about the restoration of indus- 
trial activity which will create em- 
ployment and about the security of 
their incomes than about a few hun- 
dred dollars in savings or the few 


thousand dollars of insurance. Sav- 
ings and insurance, the bitter experi- 
ence of the depression has taught 
them, disappear rapidly when they 
are out of work. Then there are those 
who approve the aim but doubt the 
efficacy of the method. 

Two influences, difficult as yet to 
appraise, have probably had much 
weight in guiding administration pol- 
icy. First, there are two professors at 
Cornell University, George F. Warren 
and Frank A. Pearson, who have for 
years been preaching the gospel of a 
managed currency and have indoctri- 
nated with their ideas thousands of 
students who have gone out as farm 
leaders. Among them is Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr., the new Secretary of 
the Treasury and a close friend of 
the President. The President himself 
before and while he was Governor of 
New York no doubt came under the 
influence of those two professors. The 
Farm Bureau Federation, the strong- 
est and most orthodox of all farm or- 
ganizations, has for many years an- 
nounced itself unqualifiedly in favor 
of the Warren and Pearson theory. 
Second, there sprang into existence 
early in March an organization which 
gave itself the imposing title of “Com- 
mittee for the Nation.” It is headed 
by bankers, industrialists, exporters 
and others, and its program, as based 
on Professor Warren’s studies, has 
had a way of gradually unfolding 
itself as administration policies dur- 
ing the Summer and Winter of 1933. 
There is more than a suspicion of a 
connection between the Warren and 
Pearson commodity dollar, the pro- 
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gram of the Committee for the Nation 
and the policy of the administration. 

What are these theories and how 
were they embodied in the adminis- 
tration program? Warren and Pear- 
son are the spokesmen and statisti- 
cians for a group of economists who 
believe that normal industrial activ- 
ity can be maintained only when the 
price level is adjusted to the debt 
structure of the country. When the 
debt rises extraordinarily high or the 
price level falls, and there is a gap 
between the two, one of two things 
must happen: we must have either a 
write-down of the debt structure or 
an increase in the price level. 

The orthodox method of attack is 
to permit the write-down of the capi- 
tal structure until the lowered price 
level can support it. This, in fact, 
was the Hoover policy. It led to 
bankruptcies, unemployment, distress 
wages, and was headed for incalcula- 
ble disaster. Actually, however, the 
Hoover administration did not permit 
the process to reach its bitter conclu- 
sion. The RFC was organized in Jan- 
uary, 1932, to help certain banks, rail- 
roads and insurance companies over 
the deflation period. The policy, in 
spite of its accompanying disasters, 
had, and has, the support of those 
who note that the reverse policy, that 
of attempting to raise commodity 
prices, has on frequent occasions led 
to wild inflation. 

President Roosevelt has cast his lot 
with those who believe that deflation 
is an unjust form of economic adjust- 
ment. He wants to re-establish a price 
level that will, as nearly as possible, 
repair the injustice of the deflation 
and then keep the price level constant. 
This is what he means by a doliar that 
will not change its “purchasing and 
debt-paying power.” 

There is a distinction between keep- 
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ing a constant price level and main- 
taining the price of any one commod- 
ity. When hog prices decline it may be 
because of supply and demand factors, 
but when all prices similarly decline, 
it means that an influence other than 
that of supply and demand is affect- 
ing the price level. This the President, 
in common with a certain group of 
economists, believes to be monetary. 
By changing the gold content of the 
dollar he hopes to raise, and ultimate- 
ly stabilize, the price level. It is not 
proposed to abrogate the regulatory 
effect of prices on supply and demand, 
but that cotton or hogs or shoes will 
fluctuate at a stable price level rather 
than with a rising or falling level. 
Warren and Pearson, in their book 
Prices, argue that the price level is 
closely associated with the gold con- 
tent of the monetary unit. The United 
Kingdom went off the gold standard, 
depreciated sterling on foreign ex- 
changes and thereby stabilized its 
commodity price level and increased 
industrial activity. The same thing 
happened in Sweden, Japan and Aus- 
tralia. When Austria, after the World 
War, depreciated her currency, the 
result was an increase in domestic 
prices and a stabilization of industrial 
activity. _ Prosperity came to France 
after 1924 and carried the French peo- 
ple all through the period during 
which the world was suffering from 
a major depression, because the de- 
preciation of the franc stabilized 
prices and increased industrial activ- 
ity. In brief, President Roosevelt’s ac- 
tion in deliberately depreciating the 
dollar on foreign exchange, far from 
being an experiment, is orthodox in 
the sense that it is a tried and tested 
program which has invariably succeed- 
ed in bringing about stable or higher 
prices and the resumption of business 
activity. It has brought about in no 
case violent inflation and has been 
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always under the control of the gov- 
ernment, 

The policy of dollar depreciation on 
foreign exchanges is to be sharply dis- 
tinguished from a fiat money scheme, 
a greenback or printing press policy. 
The first, intended to raise and stabi- 
lize prices, has uniformly had the in- 
tended results; the other has uniform- 
ly been disastrous. The President has 
not used the extensive powers vested 
in him by the Thomas amendment to 
print money. He has followed orthodox 
methods in balancing the general 
budget, in refinancing the government 
debt and in his new financing, as wit- 
ness the success of government issues. 
In brief, the issue is not between fiat 
money and sound money, but the es- 
tablishment of an honest dollar as 
against a dollar that wildly fluctuates 
in value and alternately subjects cred- 
itors or debtors to grave injustices. 
Again, those that agree with this as 
a desirable objective question the pos- 
sibility of its attainment. Here time 
alone can provide the answer. 

The present monetary battle opened 
on the day of President Roosevelt’s 
inauguration, March 4, 1933, when 
all banks in the United States had 
closed and when important financial 
institutions the world over had been 
forced to close in sympathy with 
the suspension of financial activity 
here. To gain a breathing spell the 
President, after declaring a four-day 
national bank holiday, resorted to a 
forgotten wartime statute, fortunately 
not repealed, which authorized him 
“to investigate, regulate or prohibit 
any transactions in foreign exchange, 
and the hoarding, melting or earmark- 
ing of gold or silver coin, or bullion 
or currency.” Acting under this stat- 
ute, he put an embargo on gold ex- 
ports and withdrawals. Called into 
session four days after the inaugura- 
tion, Congress in a single day passed 
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an emergency banking and currency 
act which gave the President extraor- 
dinary powers to deal with the crisis, 
and the same evening he issued a 
proclamation indefinitely extending 
the banking holiday. 

The new act provided that during 
the emergency “any notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange or bankers’ accep- 
tances” might be deposited by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks with the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Reserve Bank 
notes issued therefor to 90 per cent 
of the “estimated value of the corpo- 
rate security.” The provisions defin- 
ing eligible paper were widened. For 
direct obligations of the government, 
new circulating notes could be issued 
dollar for dollar on the face value of 
the government securities. The ortho- 
dox Carter Glass, while giving his un- 
qualified approval to this clause, ex- 
claimed in anguish: “It broadens in a 
degree that is almost shocking to me 
the currency and credit facilities of 
the Federal Reserve System.” 

With this act began the currency 
policy which has since been the storm 
centre of discussion. Previously the 
Federal Reserve note issue had been 
limited to a 40 per cent gold base 
and 60 per cent commercial paper. 
Now Federal Reserve notes could be 
issued on 90 per cent commercial 
paper, more broadly defined, and on 
100 per cent of United States Govern- 
ment obligations. The act permitted 
the RFC to subscribe for preferred 
stock of national banks, State banks 
or trust companies “in need of funds 
for capital purposes” and provided 
that “the amount of notes, bonds, de- 
bentures and other such obligations 
which the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized and em- 
powered to issue” was thereby in- 
creased by the amount sufficient to 
carry out this section. In brief, the 
sky was the limit. 
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On March 13 the banks began to 
open in a country that could not ex- 
change its currency for gold and 
that was not permitted to export gold 
and in which the keeping of gold in 
excess of $100 had suddenly become 
a crime. Paper currency was now on 
an inconvertible basis, though there 
was still debate on the question 
whether the United States was on the 
gold standard. Exports of gold were 
permitted under licenses, and as late 
as April 18 a shipment of $4,000,000 
of gold to France took place and an 
additional license to ship $3,000,000 
more on April 21 was granted. But on 
April 19 came the order from the 
President which definitely took us off 
the gold standard by prohibiting “the 
earmarking for foreign account and 
the export of gold.” Repeating the 
anti-hoarding order, it also authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury “to in- 
vestigate, regulate or prohibit trans- 
actions in foreign exchange.” 

Thus there came to pass what only 
a few months earlier would have been 
thought incredible. The United States 
had definitely abandoned the gold 
standard to which it had adhered per- 
sistently and consistently for fifty- 
four years since the resumption of 
specie payments on Jan. 1, 1879. The 
action created no atmosphere of 
gloom. On the contrary, it met with 
widespread approval and with unmis- 
takable buoyancy in the stock and 
commodity exchanges. A spectacular 
advance in prices had as its parallel 
only the frantic speculation of 1928 
and 1929, with a volume of trading 
that fluctuated between 5,000,000 and 
7,000,000 shares during the next two 
days. Approval came from Wall Street 
and Main Street. J. Pierpont Morgan 
“welcomed” the action of the Presi- 
dent and significantly said that “it 
had become evident that the effort to 
maintain the exchange value of the 
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dollar at a premium as against depre- 
ciated foreign currencies was having 
a deflationary effect upon already 
severely deflated American prices, 
wages and employment. It seems to 
me clear that the way out of the de- 
pression is to combat and overcome 
the deflationary forces.” 

The ground was now cleared for the 
next act in the drama of our monetary 
policy. The country suddenly became 
aware that the administration was de- 
liberately pursuing a policy of in- 
creasing commodity prices by decreas- 
ing the gold content of the dollar. 
Hitherto, the dollar on foreign ex- 
changes had remained reasonably 
strong. In terms of the dollar, the 
franc sold at 4 cents, and the pound 
at about $3.40, but now the dollar sud- 
denly began to fall and gyrate. On 
April 20, the day after the President’s 
announcement, sterling rose to $3.90 
and the franc to 4.4 cents and, after 
that, the rise was continuous until in 
the middle of June, when sterling 
went to $4.80 and the franc to 5.8 
cents. This was equivalent to a de- 
cline of the dollar in foreign curren- 
cies since April 19 of 41 per cent. 

The deliberate devaluation of the 
dollar on foreign exchanges aroused 
a storm. The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, the most important 
spokesman for Wall Street interests, 
indignantly declared that the depre- 
ciation of the dollar “involves moral 
and ethical considerations that strike 
at the very foundation of our govern- 
ment. The matter concerns the in- 
tegrity and stability of the country’s 
unit of value.” President Roosevelt 
was solemnly reminded that he swore 
“to protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion, and the gold content of the dol- 
lar could have been said to have been 
an integral part of the Constitution in 
always having been held sacred and 
free from tampering or debasement.” 
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Senator Glass mourned: “I wrote with 
my own hand that provision of the 
national Democratic platform which 
declared for a sound currency to be 
preserved at all hazards.” 

President Roosevelt, speaking over 
the radio on May 7, electrified the 
country by definitely reiterating his 
monetary creed. “The administra- 
tion,” he said, “has the definite objec- 
tive of raising commodity prices to 
such an extent that those who have 
borrowed money will, on the average, 
be able to repay that money in the 
same kind of dollar which they bor- 
rowed. That is why powers are being 
given to the administration to provide 
if necessary for an enlargement of 
credit in order to correct the existing 
wrong. These powers will be used 
when, as, and if it may be necessary 
to accomplish the purpose.” 

These “powers,” embodied in the 
Thomas amendment, which was 
pushed through Congress in the midst 
of a barrage of criticism and attack, 
briefly were: (1) Authorization to the 
President to arrange with the Federal 
Reserve Banks and Board for the 
banks to purchase in the open market 
up to $3,000,000,000 worth of govern- 
ment obligations; (2) if the President 
was unable to arrange this operation, 
or if it was not adequate to meet the 
situation, the President might (a) di- 
rect the issuance of United States 
notes up to $3,000,000,000; (b) re- 
duce the gold content of the dollar by 
50 per cent; (c) provide for the un- 
limited free coinage of silver at a fixed 
ratio with the gold dollar. In addition, 
the President was authorized to accept 
silver up to $200,000,000 in the pay- 
ment of war debts during the follow- 
ing six months, valuing the silver at 
50 cents an ounce, and using it as a 
basis for the issuance of silver certifi- 
cates, 


The Thomas amendment loosed a 
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flood of bitter opposition from spokes- 
men of banking institutions and econ- 
omists of the conservative school. The 
more liberal financial and economic 
writers indulged in explanation and 
analysis of its probable significance. 
Did it necessarily mean ruinous infla- 
tion? What, if any, of the powers 
given to the President would he use? 
Could inflation be controlled? In some 
cases the powers inherent in the 
Thomas amendment were justified as 
being weapons which the President 
must have in order to raise effectively 
our price level. In the Senate a bitter 
debate culminated in an eloquent de- 
nunciation of the proposed amend- 
ment by Senator Glass. On the other 
hand, Senator Pittman sweepingly an- 
nounced in a radio broadcast that 
the administration inflation program 
would “benefit every one” and assert- 
ed that “inflation is the only method 
that will accomplish the restoration 
of prosperity.” In contrast with the 
anxiety of economists and financial 
experts, the man in the street re- 
mained cheerfully confident that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt would make wise use 
of the unprecedented powers which 
had been granted him. On May 12 the 
President signed the Emergency Agri- 
cultural Act, including the Thomas 
amendment, which thereupon became 
law. 

Meanwhile the “gold clause” ques- 
tion had been settled on May 1 when 
the Treasury refused licenses for the 
export of gold to meet maturing gov- 
ernment obligations or interest upon 
United States securities held abroad 
on the ground that “such exports 
would not be in the public interest,” 
despite the fact that most of the is- 
sues bore the familiar clause “prin- 
cipal and interest payable in United 
States gold coin of the present stand- 
ard of weight and fineness.” The 
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urban press was scathing in its dis- 
approval of this step. The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle characterized 
it as being “an act of repudiation and 
a violation of good faith.” In London 
the press characterized it as “a cal- 
culated breach of contract” and “an 
outrageous default.” 

While these monetary developments 
were taking place, informal conversa- 
tions were in full swing between Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and special! delegates 
from important countries preliminary 
to the World Economic Conference to 
be held in London in June. Early in 
April, President Roosevelt had invited 
eleven major countries to send repre- 
sentatives to Washington to discuss 
informally a variety of problems pe- 
culiar to the countries represented, 
and especially trade agreements and 
the possibility of currency stabiliza- 
tion. It was President Roosevelt’s 


thought that, if a better understand- 


ing of the views of various nations 
could be achieved before the World 
Economic Conference, its chances of 
success would be improved. 

But hardly had the conference be- 
gun work when the currency stabiliza- 
tion negotiations ran into trouble. At 
the meetings at the Bank of England, 
attended by financial experts from 
Washington, Paris and London who 
were striving to reach an agreement, 
it soon became apparent that the 
three nations which had expected to 
lead the way had hopelessly divergent 
domestic monetary policies and irrec- 
oncilable views as to the point at 
which stabilization should be made. 
Fruitless negotiations between the 
gold-bloc countries, headed by France 
and Holland, and the sterling and dol- 
lar countries—Great Britain and the 
United States—muddled along until 
July 3, when the President brought 
about the end of the conference with 
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a@ message in which he said: “Let me 
be frank in saying that the United 
States seeks the kind of dollar which 
a generation hence will have the same 
purchasing power and debt-paying 
power as the dollar we hope to attain 
in the near future. That objective 
means more to the good of other na- 
tions than a fixed ratio for a month 
or two in terms of the pound or 
franc.” 

Future historians, no doubt, will 
disentangle the underlying factors 
that caused the demise of the confer- 
ence. In the light of the President’s 
speeches and messages, there is no 
doubt that he had in mind, from the 
beginning, a program to raise com- 
modity prices in the United States 
by means of dollar depreciation. On 
the other hand, visiting officials to 
the United States and the American 
delegation to the World Economic 
Conference were both under the im- 
pression that the President favored 
stabilization. Possibly there was a 
period of hesitation which, by some 
process or event not known at this 
time, ended in his returning to his 
original plan. Whatever the facts, 
it is generally agreed that it would 
have been a calamity had the dollar 
been stabilized at the level then ex- 
isting, for the pound was selling at 
about $4.50, the rate later suggested 
unofficially by British spokesmen as 
that at which they were willing to 
link the pound and the dollar. 

A sharp increase in American busi- 
ness activity, lasting through August, 
had taken place in consequence of a 
general expectation of higher prices 
promised by administration policies. 
General preoccupation with the draw- 
ing up of codes under NRA tended 
for a time to relegate to the back- 
ground the sharp differences that 
were developing over the President’s 
monetary policy. But during Sep- 
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tember, business activity began to de- 
cline and the commodity price level 
began to fall. This was due to the 
over-expansion that had taken place 
in many industries in anticipation of 
higher prices, partly because of 
monetary action and partly because 
of higher costs under NRA. 

Monetary policy now became once 
more the outstanding issue before the 
country and has so remained to the 
present moment. On the one hand, 
the hard-money advocates declared 
that the recession in business activity 
was a consequence of the uncertainty 
that prevented the making of long- 
term contracts, that capital was flee- 
ing the country, and that financial de- 
moralization was going on apace. On 
the other hand, inflationists again 
were becoming noisy. Delegates ap- 
pointed by the Governors of a group 
of Southern States petitioned the 
President to circulate $400,000,000 of 
United States notes “not based on 
interest-bearing bonds” and “to im- 
mediately establish a minimum price 
for cotton at 20 cents.” 

On the whole, it seemed for the 
time that advocates of hard money 
were gaining ground. Faith in the 
dollar and in the solvency of the gov- 
ernment was handsomely expressed 
by the overwhelming success which 
attended the offering on Oct. 16 of 
$500,000,000 ten to twelve year Treas- 
ury bonds—oversubscribed four times. 
This was the first bond issue since 
the ill-fated Treasury offering in the 
Fall of 1931. 

While jubilation over the success 
of the offering was still audible, the 
President announced in one of his now 
famous Sunday radio talks, on Oct. 22, 
that it was “the definite policy of the 
government” to “restore commodity 
price levels.” He continued: “Some 
people are putting the cart before the 
horse; they want permanent revalua- 
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tion of the dollar first. It is the gov- 
ernment’s policy to restore the price 
level first. * * * When we have re- 
stored the price level, we shall seek to 
establish and maintain a dollar which 
will not change its purchasing and 
debt-paying power during the succeed- 
ing generation.” As a means to this 
end, the President now announced 
a new policy authorizing the RFC to 
buy gold “at prices to be determined 
from time to time after consultation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the President. Whenever necessary 
to the end in view we shall also buy 
or sell gold in the world market. * * * 
Weare thus continuing to move toward 
a managed currency.” 

The din and tumult rose. Three days 
after the President’s announcement, 
the RFC fixed the price of gold at 
$31.36, or 27 cents above the world 
market price as reported by London 
and contrasting with the legal gold 
price of $20.67, equivalent to a gold 
value of the dollar of about 66 cents. 
The franc and pound sterling promptly 
rose. With intermissions, the RFC con- 
tinued to raise the buying price of gold 
in foreign countries almost daily, until 
late in December it stood at $34.06, 
sending the theoretical gold content 
of the dollar down to 64 cents. The 
pound now touched $5.50 and the franc 
went to a high of 6.7 cents. 

The hard-money advocates now 
launched a vigorous campaign for the 
immediate stabilization of the dollar. 
Business associations, college profes- 
sors, those who knew and those who 
did not know, adopted resolutions en- 
dorsing or condemning the adminis- 
tration policy. The President smiling- 
ly and calmly replied by dubbing those 
opposed to him “monetary doubting 
Thomases and mules who can always 
be depended upon to obstruct the path 
of progress in any great reform move- 
ment designed to benefit mankind.” 
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On Nov. 16 came the announcement 
of the resignation of Dr. O. M. W. 
Sprague, the Harvard professor who 
had been called to the Treasury as 
special adviser. He sharply dissented 
from the policy of depreciating the 
dollar through gold purchases and de- 
clared that “‘bonds, including govern- 
ment bonds, are an unsatisfactory 
investment at this time, when a gov- 
ernment is determined to depreciate 
its currency.” The effect on the bond 
market was disastrous. Discussion, al- 
ready at fever heat, was further 
fanned into flame. Ex-Governor Alfred 
E. Smith announced himself for “gold 
dollars as against boloney dollars.” 
An organization known as the Cru- 
saders, which arranged a meeting in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, used for 
advertisement purposes samples of in- 
flated German currency. A counter- 
meeting was organized by supporters 
of the President, under the leader- 
ship of Father Coughlin, whose Sun- 
day afternoon radio sermons on mon- 
etary policies had begun to attract 
nation-wide attention. Senator Borah 
and James P. Warburg, once a mem- 
ber of the President’s “brain trust,” 
attacked one another’s ideas in an 
exchange of letters. A group of Co- 
lumbia professors pleaded with the 
President “to resist the demands of 
inflationists; otherwise the country 
is likely to witness a major financial 
crisis in the next few months.” 

But the administration stood stead- 
fast. Genially smiling, the President 
showed no sign of being perturbed. 
In spite of the flood of propaganda 
which poured upon the country from 
great financial houses, orthodox econ- 
omists and conservative publicists, 
public confidence in the President re- 
mained unshaken. Though few really 
understood his policy, it is a curious 
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commentary on the popular attitude 
toward the orthodox leaders of our 
economic system that this propaganda 
had virtually no effect in changing 
the almost naive faith of the Ameri- 
can people in the new Moses who was 
to lead them out of the depression. 
That the conservatives had overshot 
their mark and that a reaction was 
beginning to set in was shown when, 
within a few days, discussion nar- 
rowed down to the real issues. Instead 
of the debate being between fiat 
money and the old gold standard it 
concerned the various methods of dol- 
lar depreciation and the point at 
which stabilization was desirable. 
When the President late in December 
announced his adherence to the silver 
purchase agreement of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference, it created little dis- 
cussion. 

How effective has the administra- 
tion’s monetary policy been thus far? 
From April 19, when depreciation be- 
gan, until the end of 1933, the dollar 
depreciated 39 per cent; wholesale 
prices advanced 20 per cent and in- 
dustrial activity was higher by 19 per 
cent. Critics assert that the improve- 
ment was inherent in the nature of 
things, that it came in spite and not 
because of the monetary policy, and 
that other factors had played their 
part. 

The year 1933, which opened in an 
atmosphere of dread of impending 
disaster, thus ended with widespread 
confidence, with a feeling that the 
worst was over and with cheerful but 
cautious expectancy that better things 
were ahead. The economic statesman- 
ship of President Roosevelt had at 
any rate so far stood the test of dev- 
astating criticism and continued to 
command the confidence of the Amer- 
ican people. 











[Dr. Gruening was the general adviser 
to the United States delegation at the re- 
cent Pan-American Conference. The fol- 
lowing article is a sequel to his contribu- 
tion ‘‘A New Deal for Latin America?’’ 
which appeared in December CURRENT 
History. ] 

HE Seventh Conference of the 

American States, which con- 
cluded its labors at Montevideo on 
Dec. 26, accomplished far more than 
even the most hopeful expected. Be- 
cause of internal difficulties in many 
of the participating countries and 
changing and uncertain economic pro- 
grams, there was a general desire to 
postpone the conference, but no nation 
wished to assume the initiative in such 
a step. 

As far as the United States was 
concerned, Cuba had, in consequence 
of our non-recognition of the Grau 
San Martin government, become a 
powder keg ready to explode under 
the noses of our delegation. A further 
blow seemed to be given the prospect 
of achievement by the White House 
announcement, the day before the 
American delegation sailed, that eco- 
nomic questions were taboo because 
of “unsettled conditions.” Further- 
more, on the eve of the conference the 
Latin-American press published a let- 
ter from President Roosevelt to Presi- 
dent Vincent of Haiti, declaring that 
the United States was “under an un- 
escapable obligation” to carry out the 
existing financial control “upon which 
the bondholders were entitled to in- 
sist.” This announcement, which cut 
across the efforts, as reported in the 
Haitian press, of Secretary Hull to 
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find a solution of the problem conso- 
nant with his own liberal ideas and 
the administration’s “good-neighbor” 
policy, could not have been more in- 
opportune. 

The first item on the agenda of 
the conference was the “organization 
of peace.” Although considerable 
progress has been made in the devel- 
opment of peace machinery in the 
Western Hemisphere, it is still defec- 
tive. Besides a great variety of bilat- 
eral treaties, which fall far short in 
themselves of guaranteeing peaceful 
settlement of disputes, there are the 
following more important agreements 
of continental character: (1) The 
Gondra Treaty, officially known as 
the Treaty to Avoid or Prevent Con- 
flicts, signed at the Fifth Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference at Santiago in 1923; 
(2) the Inter-American Conciliation 
Convention of 1929, which is sup- 
plementary to the Gondra Treaty; 
(3) the Inter-American Arbitration 
Treaty. Apart from the mild procedure 
prescribed under these treaties, the 
sum total of this existing machinery 
is defective because it has been weak- 
ened in varying degree through reser- 
vations and the failure of various 
States to ratify the agreements. The 
United States and Argentina have in 
differing ways been the chief offend- 
ers. 

The United States has not ratified 
the Inter-American Arbitration Treaty 
because the Senate, under the leader- 
ship of Senator Borah, insisted upon 
attaching a reservation that the 
President secure the consent of the 
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Senate for arbitration in every spe- 
cific case. As the treaty in its first 
and basic article provides for the 
compulsory submission of disputes to 
arbitration, this reservation com- 
pletely nullified the treaty, and the 
State Department had no other choice 
than to withdraw it. This action pro- 
duced a most unfavorable reaction 
throughout the rest of the hemisphere, 
where it was regarded as a deadly 
blow at the development of peace ma- 
chinery. 

At the other end of the continent, 
Argentina, harboring a dislike for the 
United States and for Pan-American- 
ism, had persistently refused to ad- 
here to any of the continental trea- 
ties. Nor had Argentina signed the 
Kellogg Pact, because of the state- 
ment, made coincident with our rati- 
fication, by the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee that “the United 
States regards the Monroe Doctrine 
as a part of its national security and 
defense.” Argentina has long refused 
to acknowledge the validity of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Other factors have 
played a part in the estrangement of 
Argentina and the United States, but 
the principle of arbitral procedure is 
not hedged with restrictions by Ar- 
gentina as it is by the United States. 

As matters stood on the eve of the 
Montevideo conference, Argentina had 
signed none of the inter-American 
treaties; neither had Bolivia, an im- 
portant consideration in view of the 
war between Bolivia and Paraguay. 
Argentina and Bolivia were the only 
nations that had not signed the Gon- 
dra treaty; five others—Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Paraguay, Uruguay and 
Venezuela—had not signed the Inter- 
American Conciliation Convention of 
1929; and nine, including the United 
States, had yet to sign the Inter- 
American Arbitration Treaty of 1929. 
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Bolivia and Paraguay were also the 
only States that did not sign the dec- 
laration of Aug. 3, 1932, addressed to 
them by the other nineteen American 
nations, with a view to arresting the 
hostilities between those two coun- 
tries. In its concluding and essential 
paragraph this states, what is in ef- 
fect the “Stimson doctrine,” that “the 
American nations * * * will not recog- 
nize any territorial arrangement * * * 
which has not been obtained through 
peaceful means nor the validity of ter- 
ritorial acquisition which may be ob- 
tained through occupation or conquest 
by force of arms.” Since both Bolivia 
and Paraguay are members of the 
League of Nations, the only existing 
common juridical basis for settling 
the Chaco war by arbitral means was 
therefore the covenant of the League 
(Article XVI). A commission of the 
League was on its way to the seat of 
the conflict while the Seventh Pan- 
American Conference was assembling. 

A few months before the confer- 
ence Carlos Saavedra Lamas, the 
Argentine Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions, proposed another international 
arbitration pact, to be known as the 
Argentine Anti-War Pact, which dif- 
fers in no vital particular from exist- 
ing American treaties. Actually it 
does not go as far in its language 
as the Pact of Paris, for it condemns 
only “wars of aggression,” instead 
of all war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. But this is a distinc- 
tion without a real difference, be- 
cause the great powers signatory to 
the Kellogg Pact explicitly or im- 
plicitly reserve the right of self-de- 
fense. The Argentine Anti-War Pact 
was on the agenda of the conference 
under the first heading—‘the organ- 
ization of peace.” 

In the weeks immediately preceding 
the conference Sefor Saavedra Lamas 
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made hurried trips to his neighbors 
and secured the signatures of Brazil, 
Chile (with reservations), Paraguay 
and Uruguay. Mexico likewise ad- 
hered. Why Argentina, which had ab- 
stained from signing all previous trea- 
ties, now came forward with one of 
its own, differing from the others in 
no essential particular, may seem in- 
comprehensible. The answer is that 
Argentina’s course in this respect 
arose from psychological factors re- 
lated to the conspicuous leadership of 
the United States in bringing about 
the Kellogg Pact and to our dominant 
role in the Pan-American movement 
under the aegis of which the conti- 
nental arbitration pacts have been put 
forward. Argentina has cherished am- 
bitions of leadership, at least in the 
southern half of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Such was the situation when the 
conference at Montevideo convened in 
an atmosphere of skepticism, defeat- 
ism and distrust. Yet within three 
weeks that atmosphere had profound- 
ly changed. Argentina had declared 
its adherence to the Kellogg Pact, the 
Gondra Treaty and both the Inter- 
American Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion treaties. Eight more nations, in- 
cluding the United States, followed at 
once by announcing they would adhere 
to the Argentine treaty, and a general 
rush of treaty signing by delinquent 
nations began. 

The conference likewise had taken 
up the Chaco conflict with the utmost 
vigor. It had pledged the most fervent 
support to the League of Nations 
Commission. It had adopted a resolu- 
tion which, among other things, 
pledged cooperation with the League 
in the application of the covenant 
sanctions, in short, as laid down in 
Article XVI. The resolution passed the 
committee on “the organization of 
peace” at a meeting attended by vir- 
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tually all the delegates to the confer- 
ence in a burst of enthusiasm at the 
last minute of a long session. The res- 
olution remained before the confer- 
ence unchanged for four days. Then it 
was modified to permit the nations 
that either are not members of the 
League of Nations, or for one reason 
or other cannot commit themselves to 
sanctions, to make reservations on 
that point. These nations, needless to 
say, included the United States. Brazil 
likewise was against sanctions. But 
the strong stand of the conference and 
its determination to do whatever it 
could to stop the one war in this hemi- 
sphere brought results. 

The two fighting nations were, al- 
though with some difficulty, prevailed 
upon to agree to a brief truce, and to 
submit their whole problem to the 
League of Nations Commission. Twice 
the truce was almost broken, because 
of violations alleged by one of the 
principals against the other. But the 
conference adjourned with hostilities 
suspended and with representatives of 
both nations sitting with the League 
Commission at Montevideo. This much 
could not have been accomplished 
without the conference. 

The responsibility and credit for 
these impressive developments belong 
chiefly to Secretary Cordell Hull. 
From the day of his arrival in Monte- 
video he was abroad early and late. 
Informally he called on the heads of 
delegations, impressing upon them 
that the conference would be an utter 
failure if it did not somehow secure 
peace between the two participating 
nations which were at war. Every in- 
fluence was brought to bear, every 
form of persuasion used. Before long 
Mr. Hull’s patient insistence, manifest 
earnestness, simplicity and sincerity 
stimulated a tremendous momentum 
for action in behalf of peace. 

At the same time Mr. Hull was con- 
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ferring at length with the Argentine 
Minister of Foreign Relations, point- 
ing out how regrettable it was that 
such a variety of peace pacts remained 
unratified by so many nations in the 
Western Hemisphere. Mr. Hull urged 
Senor Saavedra Lamas himself to take 
the lead, and set the example, if he 
wanted other nations to sign the Ar- 
gentine Anti-War Pact. In return Mr. 
Hull offered the signature of the 
United States—which few had expect- 
ed—to the Argentine pact. He pointed 
out further that the general signing 
of peace pacts would inevitably focus 
attention on the absurdity of that 
process unless the Chaco conflict were 
also settled, and urged Seftor Saavedra 
Lamas as the leader of a great nation 
to exert his influence. 

The Argentine Foreign Minister en- 
thusiastically accepted the rdle of 
peace leader. Moreover, he who had 
come to the conference as a potential 
and probable antagonist was convert- 
ed into a friend. He accepted the sug- 
gestions and acted upon them. The 
announcement of the reversal of Ar- 
gentine policy and its acceptance of 
all the peace treaties came dramati- 
cally and unexpectedly at a crowded 
session two days later. 

Mr. Hull’s diplomacy had an impor- 
tant effect that was felt immediately 
throughout the conference; it dissolved 
the latent antagonism and distrust of 
Argentina. The press of that nation, 
none too friendly to the Untied States, 
consistently critical of the conference 
and wholly cynical about its possibili- 
ties, underwent a profound change. 
Argentina’s abstention from the sign- 
ing of inter-American pacts and luke- 
warmness toward Pan-Americanism 
had become almost a fixed part of 
national policy. To reverse this policy 
and attitude was no slight achieve- 
ment. Mr. Hull did it. 
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Early in the conference the Argen- 
tine Minister of Foreign Relations had 
moved for the admission of a Spanish 
observer, a move warmly supported 
by Mexico and by practically all the 
Spanish-speaking nations. The senti- 
mental basis of thus recognizing the 
mother country contained a definite 
thrust not merely at the United States 
but at the principle of Pan-Ameri- 
canism., Pan-Hispanism has been as- 
siduously cultivated by Spain for some 
years, and the appointment of a 
Spanish observer had been definitely 
sought. Hitherto Argentina’s orienta- 
tion has been Europeward. Clearly, 
the introduction of a European ob- 
server was the entering wedge to a 
much larger participation. 

The delegates from the United 
States sensed the full import of this 
threat to Pan-Americanism, but Mr. 
Hull handled the matter with great 
tact. He explained the possible conse- 
quences, but made it known that the 
American delegation would not oppose 
the move if it represented the mani- 
fest wish of the other nations. Indeed, 
there was revealed the integral policy 
of the delegation at the conference to 
offer no opposition to the desires and 
aspirations of other nations, offering 
only cooperation and assistance in any 
enterprise that seemed mutually bene- 
ficial, except where here and there es- 
tablished policy at home required a 
reservation or perhaps abstention 
from voting. Brazil, shortly after, 
made a request for a Portuguese ob- 
server—to represent its motherland 
and tongue. There was talk of the 
Haitians asking for an observer from 
France. Argentina and the other coun- 
tries, meanwhile, had removed the 
chips from their shoulders. The mat- 
ter of overseas observers was post- 
poned to the eighth conference, five 
years hence. 
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Secretary Hull managed likewise to 
win a victory over the forces of ex- 
treme economic nationalism at home. 
Economic matters were discussed by 
the conference. He brought before the 
conference and, after some vital de- 
bate, secured the adoption, amid much 
enthusiasm, of his proposal for lower 
tariffs, for the elimination of duties 
which restrict the importation of par- 
ticular commodities to negligible quan- 
tities and for the early negotiation of 
reciprocal trade agreements. Nor was 
this mere rhetoric. 

Following closely upon this pro- 
nouncement, the conference resolved 
to call shortly a financial and eco- 
nomic conference at Santiago and a 
technical commercial conference at 
Buenos Aires, at which general pur- 
poses might be translated into specific 
action. The only qualifications in Sec- 
retary Hull’s proposals were con- 
cerned with time. He made it plain 
that the United States was experi- 
menting with an emergency program 
and that certain exceptions to the 
general policy of tariff reductions and 
the lowering of international trade 
barriers might have to be made in 
harmony with our domestic exigen- 
cies. The psychological effect of this 
proposal and of the resulting plans 
was great. From expecting to discuss 
nothing of importance and to do 
nothing of consequence, the confer- 
ence suddenly found itself dealing 
with vital matters. 

Then came the crucial test—the 
question of intervention, the shadow 
cast by the United States over its re- 
lations with Latin America, over Pan- 
Americanism, over the last two Pan- 
American conferences. It smoldered at 
Santiago ten years ago. It nearly ex- 
ploded and wrecked the sixth confer- 
ence at Havana five years ago. But 
it was very different at the seventh 
conference at Montevideo. 
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Mr. Hull had already voiced his 
whole-hearted support of “the abso- 
lute independence, the unimpaired 
sovereignty, the perfect equality and 
the political integrity of each nation 
large or small,” and his opposition to 
“aggression in every sense of the 
word.” This stand produced an excel- 
lent effect—largely because of Hull’s 
sincerity. Still, Pan-American confer- 
ences have been surfeited with verbi- 
age—sonorous, vibrant, beautiful and 
signifying nothing. Mr. Hull pro- 
ceeded. He spoke of expecting his na- 
tion’s course and that of other nations 
to be judged by their acts; he spoke of 
the desire of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration so to be judged. “My govern- 
ment,” he said, “is doing its utmost, 
with due regard to commitments made 
in the past, to end with all possible 
speed engagements which have been 
set up by previous circumstances. 
There are some engagements made in 
the past which can be removed more 
speedily than others. In some instances 
disentanglements can only be brought 
about through the exercise of some 
patience.” 

Herminio Portel-Villa, a leading 
Cuban delegate, at once took the floor 
to point out that Mr. Hull’s allusion 
to past commitments and the desire 
to end them speedily clearly referred 
to the Platt Amendment and the per- 
manent treaty with Cuba which in- 
corporates the amendment. The Cuban 
delegate hoped that Mr. Hull’s decla- 
rations would be converted into facts 
even if the presence in Cuba of a 
“diplomatist, perturber of peace,” had 
resulted in only partial realization of 
the “good-neighbor” policy. 

Three days later the afternoon de- 
voted to “rights and duties of States” 
resolved itself into a discusison pre- 
liminary to voting on ten articles of 
which the eighth declared that “no 
State has the right to intervene in the 
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internal and external affairs of an- 
other.” The discussion centred wholly 
on that one article—on intervention— 
with a unanimity of sentiment, a 
depth of feeling and at the same time 
a restraint that were impressive. 
After the debate had proceeded for 
two hours Mr. Hull arose to make a 
statement of great historic impor- 
tance as follows: 


The policy and past attitude of the 
United States Government toward every 
important phase of international relation- 
ships in this hemisphere could scarcely 
be made more clear and definite than 
they have been made by both word and 
action, especially since March 4. * * * 
Every observing person must by this time 
thoroughly understand that under the 
Roosevelt administration the United 
States Government is as much opposed 
as any other government to interference 
with the freedom, the sovereignty or other 
internal affairs or processes of the gov- 
ernments of other nations. 

In addition to numerous acts and utter- 
ances in connection with the carrying out 
of these doctrines and policies, President 
Roosevelt during recent weeks gave out 
a public statement expressing his disposi- 
tion to open negotiations with the Cuban 
Government for the purpose of dealing with 
the treaty which has existed since 1903. 
I feel safe in undertaking to say that 
under our support of the general princi- 
ple of non-intervention as has been sug- 
gested, no government need fear any in- 
tervention on the part of the United States 
under the Roosevelt administration. * * * 

In the meantime, in case of differences 
of interpretations and also until they can 
be worked out and codified for the com- 
mon use of every government, I desire to 
say that the United States Government in 
all of its international associations and 
relationships and conducts will follow 
scrupulously the doctrines and policies 
which it has pursued since March 4, 
which are embodied in the different ad- 
dresses of President Roosevelt since that 
time and in the recent peace address of 
myself * * * before this conference and 
in the law of nations as generally recog- 
nized and accepted. 


When the ten articles covering vari- 
ous aspects of the rights and duties 
of States came to a vote, Honduras, 
first in order by lot, voted “Yes.” The 
United States came second. Mr. Hull 
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declared that he voted “Yes,’’ subject 
to the reservations contained in his 
previous remarks, already quoted. 
The remaining delegations voted for 
the ten articles without reservation. 

The sentiment among the other del- 
egations was on the whole enthusias- 
tic over the expression of a new and 
different attitude on the part of the 
United States. Some regret was voiced 
that the United States could not have 
made a sweeping and clean-cut re- 
nunciation of intervention in every 
form in all circumstances. Some regret 
was voiced that the promise about the 
permanent treaty with Cuba was not 
more specific. Nevertheless, it was 
felt, and this feeling grew with a re- 
consideration of Mr. Hull’s assertion, 
that “no government need fear any 
intervention on the part of the United 
States under the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration,” that here indeed was the an- 
nouncement of a new chapter in the 
history of relations between the 
United States and Latin America. 

The conference adopted many lesser 
projects. It approved a treaty elimi- 
nating discrimination between the 
sexes in matters of nationality. It 
adopted the proposal of the United 
States for an early conference of avi- 
ation experts with a view toward 
speeding inter-American communica- 
tions by air. But the really outstand- 
ing achievements of the conference 
relate to peace and good will. It en- 
dowed Pan-Americanism with new 
life. It established friendship for the 
United States and faith in its pur- 
poses on a plane higher than ever be- 
fore. It paved the way for substantial 
progress among the peoples of the 
Americas in every activity in which 
they have a common interest. It was 
a tangible, substantial, noteworthy 
achievement. 

MONTEVIDEO, Dec. 26, 1933. 





Nazi Dreams of World Power 


By FREDERICK L. 


{The writer of this article, who is Pro- 
fessor of Political Science in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has just returned to 
America after eight months’ first-hand 
study of the conditions in Germany. 
Among his published works are Ameri- 
can Policy Toward Russia Since 1917, 
War and Diplomacy in the French Re- 
public, and International Politics—An In- 
troduction to the Western State System.] 


O understand the aims and meth- 
= ods of Nazi diplomacy it is nec- 
essary to distinguish between the 
more or less permanent purposes of 
German foreign policy since Ver- 
sailles and the new elements intro- 
duced by the Nazis themselves. Revo- 
lutions never constitute a complete 
break with the past, least of all in the 
realm of foreign affairs. Despite the 
ceaseless condemnation of the “No- 
vember criminals” of the Weimar 
“Jew Republic” by the Nazi leaders, 
the chief goals of their diplomacy do 
not differ materially from those of 
their predecessors. 

These objectives are dictated by 
Germany’s geographical location, by 
the values and symbols of the German 
ruling classes and by Germany’s in- 
ternational status since 1919. The 
Nazi revolution has neither changed 
geographical facts nor has it been in 
any real sense a social upheaval, re- 
placing one ruling class by another. 
Nazi Germany is even more a bour- 
geois-Junker State than was Repub- 
lican Germany. The Reich’s interna- 
tional position, to be sure, has been 
seriously affected by foreign reac- 
tions to the events of the past year, 
but the broad realities of power rela- 
tionships between the States of the 
Continent remain the same. The nov- 
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elty of the present situation is to be 
found in new methods, a new spirit, a 
new orientation rather than in any 
important departure from the line of 
policy pursued by Germany since the 
World War. 

This policy is necessarily one of 
seeking to recover for the Reich the 
power and prestige that were lost in 
the war and at the peace conference. 
The foreign policy of Germany, like 
that of every other great power, aims 
at a maximum enhancement of the 
power of the State in relation to its 
rivals in the international arena. A 
“great power” which is impotent is a 
contradiction in terms. The Allies in 
1919 sought, unsuccessfully as the 
sequel shows, to reduce Germany to 
impotence by limiting her armed 
forces, by depriving her of all her 
overseas and much of her European 
territory, by imposing economic and 
financial burdens upon her, by con- 
demning her in a variety of ways to 
an inferior status. The general task 
of German diplomacy since Versailles 
has been to get rid of the military and 
political hegemony established by the 
victors and to restore a balance of 
power which might in the long run 
make possible the recovery of lost 
provinces and the creation of a new 
status quo. To remove the stigma of 
inferiority, to recover for Germany 
equality of status and freedom of dip- 
lomatic action were obvious purposes 
of every republican Cabinet between 
1919 and 1933. 

Specifically, a restoration of Ger- 
man power demanded the evacuation 
of the Ruhr and the Rhineland by 
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Allied troops, the termination of rep- 
aration payments, the recovery of 
equality in armaments, the reannexa- 
tion of lost territory, union with Aus- 
tria and, eventually perhaps, recovery 
of the colonies. Every significant 
step of post-war German diplomacy 
was directed toward the attainment of 
these objectives, as was clearly ad- 
mitted in Stresemann’s memorandum 
of September, 1925, to the ex-Crown 
Prince. 

It is more in the conception of 
means than of ends that the Nazi 
diplomatists differ from their re- 
publican predecessors, for whom di- 
plomacy was, to use a Bismarckian 
phrase, the art of what is possible. 
The Nazis repudiate this dictum, for 
their phenomenal internal successes 
dispose them to believe that every- 
thing is possible with sufficient deter- 
mination and fanaticism. But table- 
thumping diplomacy produces only 
new defeats if demands and threats 
cannot be supported by potential 
force. Lacking the means of force, 
the Foreign Ministers of the republic 
resorted to conciliatory gestures and 
bargaining. Locarno will always re- 
main the symbol of this policy. Strese- 
mann there accepted Germany’s West- 
ern frontiers as permanent and se- 
cured in return Germany’s member- 
ship in the League as a great power 
and Germany’s definite return to the 
comity of European States. 

This policy was far more successful 
than the Nazi leaders are disposed to 
admit. It secured the evacuation of 
the Rhineland in 1930, five years be- 
fore the date set by the Treaty of 
Versailles. It secured the end of repa- 
rations at Lausanne in 1932. It se- 
cured the termination of the activities 
of the various financial, economic and 
military control commissions set up 
by the Allies. These were all sub- 
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stantial revisions of the treaty, how- 
ever much they may be minimized by 
Nazi spokesmen or forgotten by Ger- 
man super-patriots. Further revisions 
by a process of pacific bargaining 
were in prospect before 1933. 

But none of the major military 
and territorial objectives was attained 
during fourteen years of the Wei- 
mar Republic. And this “failure” 
ultimately earned for the republican 
statesmen the contempt and hatred of 
millions of Germans, whipped to na- 
tionalistic frenzy by Nazi agitators. 

The Nazi leaders as apostles of action 
have adopted radically different means 
of attaining the desired ends. They 
have abruptly broken off cooperation 
with other powers through existing 
international institutions. They have 
championed “direct negotiations” and 
secret bargaining of the familiar pre- 
war type between the chancelleries. 
They have made conciliatory gestures 
toward France and Poland in the hope 
of initiating such bargaining. They 
have greatly accelerated the process 
of cautious secret rearmament. They 
have flirted with Rome and London 
in the hope of building the type of 
Anglo-German-Italian alliance against 
the French bloc which Hitler and 
Rosenberg have dreamed of for a 
decade. They have soft-pedaled plans 
of naval rearmament and colonial ex- 
pansion in order to conciliate British 
opinion and they have renounced irre- 
dentist ambitions regarding the South 
Tyrol to conciliate Mussolini. 

But there are also novelties in 
objectives as well as in methods. 
Hitler’s first important public speech 
in Munich in 1920 was a eulogy of the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. Before 1933, 
he and Rosenberg openly advocated 
German expansion to the east. They 
looked not to a modest restoration of 
the frontiers of 1914 but to the build- 
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ing of a greatly enlarged Pan-Ger- 
man State. As peasant-petty-bourgeois 
apostles of “Blood and Soil,” they are 
anti-colonialists. This “Eastern orien- 
tation” differs entirely from that fore- 
shadowed in the treaty of Rapallo and 
championed at one time by Count von 
Reventlow. Far from seeking an alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union, it would 
acquire territory at its expense. Here 
the Nazi mission of saving Europe 
from bolshevism coincides with the 
role of winning room in the East for 
Germany’s millions in the heroic tra- 
dition of the Teutonic knights. The 
plan is to recover the Corridor by per- 
suading Poland to exchange it for the 
Ukraine, and then to push eastward 
beyond Poland and “colonize” Russia, 
as Hugenberg so indiscreetly admitted 
at the London Economic Conference 
last June. 

All this is part of a Pan-German 
program which contemplates the in- 
corporation into a greater Germany 
of Austria, portions of Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Baltic Littoral and such 
other regions to the East and South as 
can be advantageously appropriated. 
The road to Pan-Germanism lies 
through Pan-Fascism. In a crusade 
against the land of the “Jewish world- 
plague,” bolshevism, and against the 
“decadent democracy” of France, Po- 
land and the Little Entente, potential 
allies are available in Fascist Italy, 
semi-Fascist Japan and the reaction- 
ary governments of Hungary and Bul- 
garia. These dreams of the more re- 
mote future are no longer emphasized 
in public speeches and press state- 
ments, but they permeate the entire 
literature of the Nazi movement. 

Thus far even the more modest of 
these ambitions have been completely 
frustrated by the unprecedented dip- 
lomatic isolation into which the Third 
Reich has been thrust. The boycott of 
Geneva has given great psychic satis- 
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faction to Nazi patriots, but it has 
produced only negative diplomatic re- 
sults to date. France and her Eastern 
allies have been content to pursue a 
policy of masterly inactivity. The al- 
ready moribund Disarmament Confer- 
ence has been finally wrecked, but 
British sympathy for the Reich has 
been almost totally lost as a conse- 
quence. Mussolini has viewed German 
designs on Austria with disapproval 
and alarm. Austria itself, ready for 
union with Germany a year ago, is 
now a bitter foe. The Little Entente 
has been strengthened. Poland and 
Rumania, far from cherishing designs 
of aggrandizement at the expense of 
Russia, have made sweeping non-ag- 
gression pacts with the Soviet Union. 
In the face of the Fascist menace, Lit- 
vinov has been able to win a series of 
striking diplomatic victories for Mos- 
cow. Nazi anti-Semitism and Aryan 
megalomania have produced a violent 
revulsion of feeling throughout the 
entire civilized world and have antag- 
onized governments and public opin- 
ion in almost every country on the 
globe. The end of the first year of the 
Hitler régime finds Germany encircled 
by hostility and suspicion on every 
frontier. The new preachers of Real- 
politik are thus temporarily incapaci- 
tated for all effective diplomatic 
action. 

The diplomatic behavior of the Reich 
in the face of this isolation is intelligi- 
ble only in terms of the dual contrcl 
of its foreign policy. If one walks along 
the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin, one will 
find housed in the buildings at Nos. 
74-76 the Foreign Office of the Ger- 
man Government (the Auswirtige 
Amt, or AA for short), presided over 
by Baron von Neurath. A few doors 
to the north on the same side of the 
street, at No. 70, are the headquarters 
of the Foreign Political Bureau of the 
National-Socialist German Workers’ 
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party (the Aussenpolitische Amt der 
NSDAP, or APA for short), presided 
over by Herr Alfred Rosenberg. The 
AA is legally entrusted with the task 
of formulating the foreign policy and 
administering the foreign affairs of 
Germany. The APA is an organ of 
the Nazi party, not of the German 
Government. It has no legal func- 
tions under German statutes. Foreign 
diplomats have no official contacts 
with it. Its agents abroad have no 
official contacts with foreign govern- 
ments. Its organization and specific 
duties are carefully guarded secrets 
and it does its work behind closed 
doors. The officials of the AA are 
career men of the foreign service. The 
officials of the APA are party mem- 
bers and in many cases members of 
the Storm Troops or Security Corps. 

Between the AA and the APA there 
is no formal liaison. But Herr Rosen- 
berg’s instructions to his agents go 
out in the diplomatic pouches of the 
AA, whose officials in turn are not 
above prying into the APA’s machina- 
tions. And Herr Rosenberg’s agents 
abroad, in addition to their other ac- 
tivities, are often engaged in spying 
upon Foreign Minister von Neurath’s 
subordinates to make certain that 
they represent faithfully the spirit of 
the Third Reich. 

That Herr Rosenberg would like to 
be Foreign Minister is common knowl- 
edge in Berlin. That Baron von Neu- 
rath would like to be rid of Herr Ro- 
senberg is equally probable. But von 
Neurath, as a member of Chancellor 
Hitler’s Cabinet, must suffer in silence 
or lose his post. And Chancellor Hit- 
ler can ill afford to replace von Neu- 
rath by Rosenberg, for von Neurath 
and his staff are still diplomatically 
respectable abroad, while Rosenberg 
is suspect. His adventures in London 
last Spring did not enhance his repu- 


tation for diplomatic astuteness. He 
is, moreover, a Russian émigré. By 
way of overcompensation for his 
name and his birthplace, he is the most 
bitterly anti-Semitic and anti-Soviet 
of the Nazi leaders. As long as a 
semblance of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union can be con- 
tinued, as long as an appearance of 
dignity and diplomatic polish can be 
maintained in dealing with other for- 
eign governments, he is ineligible for 
the post he covets. 

But Herr Rosenberg is far closer to 
the sources of power in the German 
State than is Minister von Neurath. 
He is an editor of the Voelkischer 
Beobachter and is high in the coun- 
sels of the party. His APA is housed 
in the same building which houses the 
equally mysterious “Defense Policy 
Bureau” (Wehrpolitische Amt) of the 
Nazi party. The face of German for- 
eign policy is the face of Minister von 
Neurath, but the voice is the voice of 
Herr Rosenberg and his party col- 
leagues. 

This dualism in the conduct of Ger- 
man foreign affairs has a counterpart 
in the formulation of German foreign 
policy. Since March, 1933, that policy 
has been publicly set forth in a series 
of addresses by the Chancellor, in all 
of which he has expressed a desire for 
peace, international understanding 
and conciliation. These words have 
been accompanied by a series of steps 
which have torn great rents in the 
existing fabric of international organ- 
ization and cooperation — withdrawal 
from the International Labor Organi- 
zation, abandonment of the World 
Court, severance of German ties with 
the Disarmament Conference, termi- 
nation of German membership in the 
League of Nations. Behind these acts 
are purposes which were frankly and 
repeatedly expressed by Hitler and 
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his fellow-workers in speeches, ar- 
ticles, pamphlets, books and party 
newspapers for fourteen years before 
the rise of the Nazis to power. Any 
one who takes the trouble to read this 
literature need remain in no doubt as 
to what these purposes are. There is 
no reason to believe that they have 
been changed during the past year. 
Diplomatic expediency has merely dic- 
tated that they be concealed or de- 
nied until circumstances are more 
propitious for their attainment. 

The true visage of Nazi foreign pol- 
icy is not to be discerned in the digni- 
fied restraint of Baron von Neurath 
nor in Chancellor Hitler’s words of 
peace, but in the orientation of Herr 
Rosenberg and his party colleagues 
and in the psychology and ideology of 
the National-Socialist world-outlook, 
which, as we have seen, has had diplo- 
matic consequences of a most unfa- 
vorable character. In trying to coun- 
teract these developments the Nazi 
leaders have proceeded along two 
lines: (1) The organization of a wide- 
spread propaganda abroad, accom- 
panied by the support of Fascist and 
anti-Semitic political groups in other 
countries; and (2) the spiritual uni- 
fication of Germany through system- 
atic intimidation of foes and indoc- 
trination of sympathizers, accompa- 
nied by extensive psychological and 
material preparations for German re- 
armament. 

Herr Rosenberg’s APA, paralleling 
the AA in its organization into geo- 
graphical divisions, is not only an 
espionage organization for the control 
of German diplomats abroad, but a 
propaganda agency designed to create 
favorable sentiment for the new Ger- 
many. Much attention is devoted to 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Hitlerite propaganda abroad is pri- 
marily anti-Communistic and anti- 
Semitic. The campaign against com- 
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munism has thus far had little result 
in other countries. The anti-Semitic 
crusade has defeated itself by alienat- 
ing foreign opinion still further, at 
least in the Western democracies. In 
Berlin the degree of a foreign coun- 
try’s friendship for the new Germany 
is measured by the extent of anti- 
Semitic fanaticism among its people. 
Not only has this procedure (reminis- 
cent of the worst ineptitudes of pre- 
war and wartime German diplomacy) 
served to destroy all liberal and radical 
sympathy for the German plea for 
treaty revision, but it has impressed 
millions of conservative citizens in 
dozens of countries as being out- 
rageous and has helped to make Ger- 
many’s spiritual solitude as complete 
as her diplomatic isolation. 

Baron von Neurath has no means at 
his disposal for checking these activi- 
ties or of undoing the damage they 
cause. Rosenberg, like Hitler, Goeb- 
bels and other leaders, attempts from 
time to time to counteract the effects 
of his own blunders by issuing reas- 
suring statements on German diplo- 
matic purposes. Last Summer his 
paper was filled with faked photo- 
graphs and stories of horror about 
the “famine” in Russia, by way of 
showing Germany what it had been 
rescued from by Hitler. The Voelk- 
ischer Beobachter of Dec. 7 con- 
tained a plea for rapprochement with 
the Soviet Union. To those familiar 
with the dynamics of German foreign 
policy, such appeals for “understand- 
ing” only indicate that Herr Rosen- 
berg, rather than Baron von Neurath, 
is the international spokesman of the 
Nazi régime and that Herr Rosenberg 
regards inconsistency and deceit as 
the essence of successful diplomacy. 
Foreign governments which are ac- 
quainted with the Nazis’ cult of force, 
their worship of power and their ideal 
of heroism must necessarily take such 
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assurances with some grains of salt. 

Far more successful, and ultimately 
perhaps more significant, has been the 
campaign at home to weld the German 
population into a solid block of fa- 
natic Nazi supporters ready to do or 
die for the new Fatherland. Here Nazi 
propaganda technique has been as 
skillful as it has been clumsy and fu- 
tile abroad. At the same time exten- 
sive material preparations are being 
made for the creation of a new army. 
Though the secrecy of these activities 
renders any trustworthy estimate of 
the fighting power of the new Ger- 
many impossible, Captain-Minister 
Roehm admits that the “political sol- 
diers” under his command, exclusive 
of the Reichswehr, are about five times 
more numerous than the standing 
army of France. No one in the Reich 
believes the fiction that these uni- 
formed and disciplined fighting forces 
are maintained to combat Marxism at 
home. This enemy was completely 
liquidated last Winter and Spring. 
The new army looks abroad for its 
future foes. But it is as yet no match 
for the armed forces of France, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, and it still lacks 
heavy artillery, tanks and adequate 
sources of munitions, poison gas, war 
planes and trained infantry reserves, 
as the Nazi leaders never tire of point- 
ing out to the German people. 

Since the new armed forces are not 
yet adequate to support German diplo- 
macy by effective military pressure, 
the next immediate objective of Ger- 
man foreign policy must necessarily 
be the recovery of “equality of rights” 
in armaments. The disarmament of 
the French bloc down to the German 
level would be the cheapest means of 
bringing about a parity of power be- 
tween the Reich and its potential ene- 
mies. The superficial plausibility of 
this demand has led the Nazi authori- 
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ties to pose as champions of “disarma- 
ment” at home and abroad. 

But no illusions are entertained in 
Germany on this score. The Nazi 
leaders are students of Machiavelli, 
Clausewitz and Bismarck. For them 
diplomacy is potential war and war is 
merely diplomacy carried on by differ- 
ent means. They know that their dip- 
lomatic demands unsupported by 
force are futile, since these demands 
are such that they must be resisted, 
by force if necessary, by France and 
her allies for their own security. They 
know that Germany can achieve mili- 
tary superiority over her neighbors 
only by German rearmament. Cap- 
tain Goering’s plea to the powers for 
pursuit planes last June fell on deaf 
ears. Von Neurath’s demand to Sir 
John Simon for immediate arms equal- 
ity last October was likewise refused. 
The subsequent German retirement 
from the Disarmament Conference and 
the League was expected to precipi- 
tate a diplomatic panic in which other 
governments would grant almost any- 
thing to induce Germany to return to 
Geneva. To the intense disappoint- 
ment of the Nazi régime, the panic 
failed to materialize and the more re- 
cent “direct negotiations” have also 
been fruitless. 

The attitude of France and the other 
countries forming the status quo bloc 
has been reassuring only in the sense 
that any precipitate resort to repris- 
als or sanctions seems remote. Secret 
German rearmament can be pushed 
considerably beyond its present stage 
before this danger is likely to become 
acute. But the risk remains. France, 
Belgium, Poland and Czechoslovakia 
can, if need be, send 4,000 war planes 
over Germany and hurl more than a 
million fully equipped troops across 
the German borders within a few 
weeks’ time. So long as this danger 
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exists Berlin must speak softly and 
champion “peace.” The Hitler pro- 
gram cannot be realized until this risk 
is removed by the recovery of German 
freedom of action in armaments, and 
even then several years of intensive 
military preparation will be required 
before the Reich can dare to challenge 
its neighbors. The recent demand for 
a Reichswehr of 300,000 men, equipped 
with modern weapons, is the opening 
move in a diplomatic game designed 
to win for Germany legal and political 
liberty to rearm. Although the im- 
mediate prospects of attaining this 
goal are none too good, the impera- 
tive necessity of its ultimate achieve- 
ment, from the point of view of the 
broader purposes of Nazi policy, is 
obvious. 

These considerations suggest that 
war in Europe is not imminent this 
year, nor yet next year, nor the year 
after. They also suggest that war is 
highly probable within a decade—as 
soon as Nazi diplomacy has behind it 
a fighting force that seems likely to 
succeed in a clash of arms. German 
military leaders, in contemplation of 
a new conflict, are already preparing 
their strategic blueprints. Because of 
Germany’s central position, highly de- 
veloped technology and 64,000,000 
disciplined patriots, the German Gen- 
eral Staff can count in the years 
ahead, as it could count before 1914, 
on meeting odds that are apparently 
overwhelming. The Imperial German 
Army was the most efficient fighting 
machine the world has ever seen. The 
memory of its achievements has left 
a legend of invincibility in the Ger- 
man mind. Every patriot now tends to 
accept as fact the Nazi myth that the 
army was undefeated in the field and 
was betrayed by the Jewish-Marxist 
“stab-in-the-back” from behind the 
lines. 

There is no reason to suppose that 
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the new army will be any less effi- 
cient when it faces its adversaries. 
Its commanders are laying their plans 
on the assumption of a rapid war of 
movement between highly mechanized 
field armies. The French will be 
checked by defensive tactics in the 
Rhineland, while swift attacks are 
launched against France’s allies in 
the East and South. This strategy, 
however, requires a southern flank 
attack against the enemy coalition. 
An alliance with Fascist Italy, which 
is almost a prerequisite for victory, 
is by no means outside the limits of 
the diplomatic probabilities of the next 
five years. Italy, it is assumed, will 
crush Yugoslavia, aid Hungary and 
Bulgaria against Rumania, and par- 
tially checkmate France, while the 
German armies overrun Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. This accomplished, it 
is assumed that France will accept a 
negotiated peace, giving Germany a 
free hand in Eastern Europe. 

This plan presupposes Soviet neu- 
trality, which is probable, and Brit- 
ish neutrality, which is possible if 
France and Belgium are not invaded. 
American neutrality is taken for 
granted, with Japan possibly acting 
in the Far East to distract both Mos- 
cow and Washington. From the Ger- 
man point of view, the dangers of 
such a combat in 1938 or 1940 are 
substantially less than were the dan- 
gers of Germany’s strategic position 
after Sarajevo. Beyond war the Nazi 
leaders see millennial visions of a new 
German world empire. Beyond war 
other observers, perhaps less cour- 
ageous, see only ruin and death for 
Western civilization. But to heroes 
death with honor is always preferable 
to humiliation and disgrace. The only 
moot question is whether in the twen- 
tieth century such “heroes” are not 
perhaps merely madmen. 













Fascist Stirrings in Britain 





{Mr. Catlin is an Englishman who has 
been Professor of Politics at Cornell Uni- 
versity and is now engaged in political 
work in England.] 

NGLAND has so far had four Fas- 
KR cist organizations—the British 
Fascists, Ltd., the National Fascists, 
the Imperial Fascist League and the 
British Union of Fascists, but when 
fascism is discussed in England to- 
day the only group seriously consid- 
ered is the last named, led by Sir Os- 
wald Mosley. 

The British Fascists, Ltd., the first 
to be formed—hby Miss Lintorn-Orman 
in 1923—came on the scene as “a non- 
political, non-party and non-sectarian 
society” to combat socialism. Orig- 
inally it cooperated in anti-Commu- 
nist activities with such bodies as the 
Anti-Socialist and Anti-Communist 
Union, the Economic League and the 
1912 Club, and its officials admitted 
that it was an unofficial adjunct to the 
Conservative party. Its influence is 
now negligible, even though it claims 
416,000 members. Many of them, 
however, it is confessed, pay no dues, 
which no doubt explains why the head- 
quarters of the organization consists 
merely of a house in respectable Ken- 
sington, and why it has no branch at 
Birmingham, the Midland metropolis. 

The program of the British Fas- 
cists, Ltd., is a curious medley of 
vague imperialism-_and anti-Semitism, 
including proposals that all Jews 
shall be declared resident aliens, and 
that Great Britain shall enter into 
“close economic connections with our 
colonies, including Canada and Aus- 
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tralia.” The measure of the group’s 
political experience may be judged 
by its use of the word “colony” for 
two of the most sensitive and indepen- 
dent-minded of the Dominions. 

The National Fascists were founded 
in 1928, following a split in the Brit- 
ish Fascists on the issue of a positive- 
ly Fascist, as opposed to a negatively 
anti-Communist, policy. The new or- 
ganization was the first in Great 
Britain to advocate the Corporate 
State. But it had only a brief career, 
for it dissolved later in the same year 
owing to unfortunate financial com- 
plications and the public ridicule ac- 
corded to the freakish military prac- 
tices of its members, such as parad- 
ing outside its offices with drawn 
swords. 

The dissolution of the National Fas- 
cists led to the foundation of the Im- 
perial Fascist League by Arnold 
Leese, a retired veterinary surgeon 
who had been a member first of the 
British and then of the National Fas- 
cists. The league has been very much 
Mr. Leese’s private affair. It has, ac- 
cording to its rival, the British Fas- 
cists, Ltd., about 500 members; its 
headquarters consists of two rooms 
without a telephone over a tailor’s 
shop in London. Policy is dictated by 
the founder, who maintains rigid con- 
trol over the whole organization. 
Among the planks in itsprogram is one 
for sending all Jews to Madagascar. 
This bizarre society would certainly 
be wholly without importance if the 
press agency of the German National 
Socialist party had not chosen in its 
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own official pamphlets to insert leaf- 
lets issued by the Imperial Fascist 
League, presumably to show that a 
British organization also preaches 
the doctrines of Nordic supremacy 
and anti-Semitism. 

There remains the British Union of 
Fascists, which also owes its origin 
to a single individual, but an individ- 
ual of rather different calibre from 
either Miss Lintorn-Orman or Mr. 
Leese. This is Sir Oswald Mosley, 
who was Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster in the second MacDonald 
Cabinet from 1929 to 1930, and is thus 
an ex-Minister of the Crown. He is a 
sixth baronet, the title having been 
created in 1781, was educated at Win- 
chester and at the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and fought in the 
World War both as a cavalry officer 
and as an aviator. After the war, in 
the so-called Khaki election of 1918, 
Sir Oswald entered Parliament at the 
age of 22 as the Conservative mem- 
ber for Harrow. Immediately he be- 
came conspicuous. He was rich; he 
was handsome; he could speak; he 
had a fine war record; he belonged to 
the aristocracy, and he was one of the 
best fencers in England. He married 
the beautiful and spirited Lady Cyn- 
thia, daughter of Marquess Curzon, 
former Viceroy of India. Surely Sir 
Oswald’s future seemed not only clear 
but radiant. 

From the beginning, however, Sir 
Oswald Mosley found himself dissat- 
isfied with his colleagues; their meth- 
ods were too slow for his impatience. 
He remained a Conservative until 
1922, but in the 1923 election declared 
his independence, holding his seat, 
nevertheless, by a majority of 4,646. 
The following year he crossed the 
floor of the House and joined the 
Labor party. The conversion to so- 
cialism of Sir Oswald, as well as of his 
wife, shocked conventional English so- 
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ciety—and brought great crowds to 
his political meetings. Yet he must 
have been aware that the shift to La- 
bor would cost him his Harrow seat, 
and he could hardly have been sur- 
prised when in 1924 he was defeated 
by 77 votes in contesting the Lady- 
wood Division of Birmingham against 
Neville Chamberlain. 

During the next two years Sir Os- 
wald Mosley was outside the House of 
Commons, but he was busy making 
speeches, which were neither forgot- 
ten nor forgiven by the Conserva- 
tives, on the general strike, on India, 
on Anglo-Chinese relations. Also, he 
visited other countries, including the 
United States. Then, in 1926, he was 
returned to Parliament as member 
for Smethwick, after a by-election 
which he won with a greatly increased 
Labor majority. This seat he held, 
with a still larger majority in 1929, 
when, at the age of 33, he went into the 
Ministry as Chancellor for the Duchy 
of Lancaster. It is an open secret that 
Ramsay MacDonald would have liked 
to put him in the Cabinet, but this 
move was successfully opposed by 
J. H. Thomas and Arthur Henderson. 

Sir Oswald Mosley, now Minister 
without portfolio, was assigned with 
Tom Johnson, who was later to hold 
the same Chancellorship, to deal with 
unemployment. Mosley’s chief was 
Mr. Thomas, and the relationship be- 
tween the Viceroy’s son-in-law and 
the ex-railway man was not perhaps 
an entirely happy one. Mosley had 
been so active a member of the In- 
dependent Labor party that the ex- 
ecutive of that left-wing group occa- 
sionally met at his country mansion 
at Denham. He had interested himself 
in the problem of an adequate re- 
search organization for the party. For 
unemployment relief he vigorously 
advocated a policy of public works and 
of pensions for the older men in order 
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to take them out of the labor mar- 
ket. The fruit of these notions was 
the Mosley Memorandum. This once- 
famous document was by no means 
acceptable to Mr. Thomas, who treat- 
ed it with jocose contumely. Once 
again Mosley, risking the cheaper ad- 
vantages of a political career, repudi- 
ated the line of party orthodoxy and 
in May, 1930, resigned from the Min- 
istry. 

Mosley, who had rented rooms in 
Westminster for a small personal 
staff, now changed his headquarters 
for four rooms in another part of the 
city. Here the main room was deco- 
rated by two large maps—one of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the other of the British Empire. 
Apart from stenographers and a 
financial officer, his staff consisted of 
two persons, of whom one was his ex- 
ceedingly able private secretary, Allan 
Young, earlier Labor party organizer 
for the Birmingham region. In Par- 
liament his lieutenant was John 
Strachey, who had been his ardent 
admirer for some years and in 1925 
had expressed this admiration in his 
book, Revolution by Reason. Mosley 
also received some support in his re- 
volt against Mr. Thomas’s unemploy- 
ment policy from several of the 
younger and more energetic members 
of Parliament. 

Laborites, such as Oliver Baldwin, 
Aneurin Bevan, W. J. Bevan, J. F. 
Horrabin, Dr. R. Forgan, Phillips 
Price and A. J. Cook, general secretary 
of the Miners Federation, joined with 
Sir Oswald in signing a manifesto on 
Dec. 7, 1930, which stressed the need 
for action; for economic planning; for 
import boards and tariffs where war- 
ranted, in order to protect the domes- 
tic wage scale; for housing reform; 
for constructive works; and also for 
an emergency Cabinet of five. General 
sympathy with many of their pro- 
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posals was expressed by Walter El- 
liott, now Conservative Minister of 
Agriculture; Oliver Stanley, now Con- 
servative Minister of Transport; W. E. 
D. Allen, M. P.; Robert Boothby, 
M. P.; Harold Macmillan, M. P., and 
others. 

After resigning from the Ministry 
Sir Oswald had pressed upon the La- 
bor party his policy of pensioning 
older workers and raising the age for 
leaving school. He would probably 
have been successful at the meeting 
of the Parliamentary Labor party had 
he not chosen to force the issue of 
what, in effect, amounted to a vote 
of non-confidence in the Labor execu- 
tive’s policy. But it did not prevent 
his being elected by acclamation to 
the presidency of the Trades Union 
Club. 

An earlier incident than the mani- 
festo of Dec. 7, 1930, had shown the 
trend of Sir Oswald’s policy. At the 
time of the Labor party conference at 
Llandudno, in September, 1930, he sat 
on after most of the guests—Cabinet 
Ministers and others—had departed 
from the main dining hall of the 
Grand Hotel. To a group of three 
men, which included Allan Young, his 
secretary, and W. J. Brown, secretary 
of the Civil Service Clerical Associa- 
tion, he declared, in commenting upon 
the reception of his speech during the 
conference: “This means a dictator- 
ship.” 

Within five months Sir Oswald had 
left the Labor party to found, in Feb- 
ruary, 1931, the New party, announc- 
ing a policy for which he had argued 
while he was in the Ministry. This in- 
cluded the remedies for unemployment 
already described (of which the pen- 
sions section has since been advocated 
by leading members of the Labor 
party); an economic policy of na- 
tional control of imports and exports 
by technical boards, set forth in the 
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manifesto of Dec. 7, 1930; economic 
planning, with a national investment 
board and planning commissions of 
experts, and a revision of the Parlia- 
mentary and Cabinet system. The 
control of policy by an inner Cabinet 
of five reappeared as a plank in the 
New party program. Wits at the time 
said that this directorate would con- 
sist of (1) Sir Oswald Mosley, (2) 
the late Chancellor for the Duchy of 
Lancaster, (3) Comrade Mosley, (4) 
Tom Mosley (his name among his 
Labor friends), and (5) the member 
of Parliament for Smethwick. 

The New party was founded in the 
hope that its program would attract 
intelligent men of all parties who de- 
sired a policy of thoroughgoing social 
reform. Almost before its inception 
this hope was disappointed. A state- 
ment in the Observer, attributed to 
Sir Oswald’s inspiration, alarmed cer- 
tain Labor members of Parliament. 
Aneurin Bevan, M. P., and W. J. 
Brown, M. P., did not join the party, 
while Oliver Baldwin’s sojourn with it 
was brief. On the general ground that 
it was rapidly moving to the Right, and 
on a specific charge based on its atti- 
tude toward the Soviet Union, various 
members who had been brought up in 
the school of the Independent Labor 
party, such as John Strachey and 
Allan Young, the secretary of the 
New party, seceded. The loss of Allan 
Young was peculiarly unfortunate, 
since the combination of his gifts with 
Mosley’s was singularly valuable, 
Young having a talent for amassing 
polemic material and Mosley being a 
master of its exposition. 

Sir Oswald and his wife never be- 
grudged expense in forwarding the 
political course they espoused, and at 
this time, to cover costs, several of 
their five residences, including Den- 
ham, were rented. Part of the funds 
they invested in Action, a weekly 
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paper intended to advance their poli- 
ical aims, but despite its being edited 
by Harold Nicolson and sumptuously 
advertised, it was an indifferent jour- 
nalistic production and scarcely a suc- 
cess. And in the election of 1931 the 
New party was extinguished as a 
Parliamentary group, for Sir Oswald, 
Lady Cynthia, Mr. Strachey and Dr. 
Forgan all lost their seats. 

Profiting by his experience, Sir Os- 
wald discontinued his paper and cut 
down expenses at the party office. 
The intellectualism of the earlier pe- 
riod was now discarded, and the New 
party, in September, 1932, re-emerged 
as the British Union of Fascists. To 
this Dr. Forgan and W. E. D. Allen 
adhered. The policy of the newer 
party was stated in a book by Sir Os- 
wald, Greater Britain, which its 
critics charged with being too strongly 
marked by generalities. This prag- 
matism of approach, however, with- 
out elaboration of doctrines, has often 
stood European fascism in good stead. 

The policy of the British Union of 
Fascists, on its economic side, in- 
volves concentration upon the devel- 
opment of the home market, which is 
regarded as Great Britain’s only se- 
curity at a time of increased economic 
nationalism. The dependence of the 
United Kingdom upon imports for its 
subsistence is admitted, but the dan- 
ger of a 30 per cent dependence upon 
foreign markets is stressed. The 
scheme for control of imports and ex- 
ports and bulk purchase by national 
organizations, now advocated by the 
Labor party itself, is ancillary to this 
policy. With it also is bound up a 
high-wage system. For a remedy, re- 
liance is placed both upon the attrac- 
tiveness of the market which Great 
Britain has to offer—a market which, 
under a system of bulk purchase, 
would be available only under condi- 
tions decided by the State in accor- 
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dance with its policy—and also upon 
the collaboration of the British Com- 
monwealth and the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Constitutionally, British fascism af- 
firms its use for the monarchy and 
its lack of interest in the House of 
Lords. It also proposes a revision of 
the Parliamentary system, an increase 
of executive government largely 
through Orders-in-Council and a re- 
duction in the size of the Cabinet. 
These points of policy have also been 
adopted by certain influential sections 
of the Labor party. Instead of mak- 
ing the Trades Union Congress, as 
the Labor party has now resolved, a 
controlling factor in Cabinet policy, 
Sir Oswald advocates the Corporate 
State, including a national council of 
industry and a national investment 
board. In Greater Britain Sir Oswald 
also speaks of a movement for social 
and moral rejuvenation, modern and 
scientific in outlook, whereby Great 
Britain might retain her outstanding 
position among the nations. 

Mosley’s party is nationalist within 
the limits imposed by the heteroge- 
neity of the British Commonwealth, 
but it explicitly condemns chauvin- 
ism. While concerned with physical 
improvement, it is opposed to the ob- 
session of racial purity. It would 
probably prefer to be described as 
patriotic rather than as nationalist in 
the Balkanizing sense; that is, it is 
interested in Great Britain first, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations sec- 
ond, and, third, in Anglo-Saxon coop- 
eration (including that of the United 
States) in the task of forwarding the 
Anglo-Saxon ideal in the world. That 
ideal Mosley defines as liberty in pri- 
vate life coupled with performance of 
public obligations, as against “a sys- 
tem of public anarchy and private re- 
pression.” On the subject of Euro- 
pean and world peace, Sir Oswald has 
spoken on several occasions. Each 
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time his argument has been that the 
peace of Europe depends, not upon a 
vacillating and laissez-faire diplo- 
macy, but upon the realization of the 
Fascist concept of a planned civiliza- 
tion, of which a beginning must be 
made with planned national units. 

In recent speeches Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley has attacked the manipulations of 
high finance and has made a vigorous 
bid for left-wing suport. By cloth- 
ing his supporters in black shirts and 
by calling his policy Fascist, he has 
raised the question whether a move- 
ment so obviously reminiscent of Italy 
and Germany can appeal to the Brit- 
ish, with their proud and highly dis- 
tinctive political tradition. On this 
issue, fundamental to the prospects of 
his party’s success, he said recently 
at Manchester: ‘We dismiss with 
contempt the idea that fascism is a 
foreign creed. We stand for Britain 
first. * * * You talk of liberty. 
We want to give you the liberty of 
high wages, the liberty to abolish 
slums, the liberty to make England 
a land fit to live in. We are not con- 
tent with the liberty of a few old men 
to mumble and blather in Parliamen- 
tary debate.” 

Nevertheless, Mosley’s methods are 
suspect by the British public. He has 
not yet discovered a characteristically 
English formula such as that which 


enabled Cromwell to combine the in- 


dividualistic liberty of the Puritan 
with the authoritarianism of the Pro- 
tectorate. Behind his undoubtedly elo- 
quent appeals Englishmen visualize 
the concentration camp. They are 
alarmed by Mosley’s technique of 
spectacular display; for example, on 
Oct. 15, 1933, when he went to speak 
at Manchester to an audience of 5,000, 
he chartered a special train to take a 
contingent of London blackshirts 
with him. He showed himself, as 
usual, a masterly public speaker, but 
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few of the papers reported more of 
the meeting than a trivial scuffle be- 
tween his attendants and a member 
of the audience. 

He has opened new London head- 
quarters in a derelict theological col- 
lege next to the Duke of Wellington’s 
Barracks in Chelsea. A great Union 
Jack floats over the entrance. The 
walls are plastered with posters: “Shall 
Jews Drag Britain Into War?” and 
“Fascism Is Practical Patriotism.” 
The building is a large one; the little 
groups of blackshirts loitering by 
the entrance and saluting as officials 
pass in and out make an impressive 
show. The open motor trucks that 
rush through the London streets, 
flying large Union Jacks and packed 
with young men in uniform, inevi- 
tably attract attention. But at present 
that attention is critical. The press is 
unfavorable; the rival Fascist bodies 
spread rumors that Sir Oswald’s or- 
ganization is “pro-Jewish” and fin- 
anced by Jews. While young men en- 
joy the heroics of wearing uniforms, 
drilling and going on “shock troop” 
raids in trucks to contested meetings, 
no additional politicians of any influ- 
ence have yet allied themselves with 
the party. 

The future of the British Union of 
Fascists is still a matter for specula- 
tion. In private, those who have known 
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Sir Oswald admit that his gift of pop- 
ular leadership is formidable. What 
is not so generally recognized is the 
extent of his intellectual ability or 
physical energy. There was an occa- 
sion when Mosley, at a first glance, 
noticed a discrepancy between the 
graphs and the text of a government 
publication, a discrepancy which must 
have been missed by thousands of 
earlier readers. Further, he had, and 
presumably still has, the ability to 
return from the House of Commons 
at 3 A. M. and to sit down to com- 
pose his speech for the following day. 

For the moment circumstances are 
unfavorable to Mosley, and the Brit- 
ish Union of Fascists has no represen- 
tation in Parliament. But if the condi- 
tion of the British foreign markets 
grows worse, or if Labor returns to 
office and fails to satisfy the people, 
the outlook may change rapidly. A 
threat of war or any situation that 
increases the Communist vote can 
serve only to increase the power that 
Mosley well knows how to use. Should 
the opportunity arise for an advance 
to office, Mosley is too brave and de- 
termined a man to let it go by default. 
His defects are those of the cavalry 
officer who is under a temperamental 
compulsion to charge; they are not 
those of a man who hesitates in a 
crisis, 





Problems of India’s Poverty 


By F. M. DEMELLO 


[The author of the following article is 
a graduate of the universities of Bom- 
bay and London who has been a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of The Times 
of India, specializing in Indian social 
and economic questions. ] 
| ier presents one of the most 

vivid contrasts among the coun- 
tries of today between natural 
wealth and human poverty, between 
unlimited economic possibilities and 
a people held back from exploiting 
their opportunities. With a modern 
form of constitutional government, 
a widespread network of railways, a 
unique system of irrigation, several 
large-scale industries equipped with 
up-to-date machinery and no less 
than seventeen universities, the na- 
tion is still nevertheless medieval in 
outlook and adjusts itself but slowly 
to the social and economic changes 
made inevitable by contact with 
Western civilization. Upon such a 
country, poorly organized even in 
prosperous times to sustain tolerable 
living standards, the depression has 
inflicted almost incredible distress. 

Unemployment statistics by no 
means tell the whole story. Large- 
scale industries, for example, have 
either slowed down or ceased opera- 
tions because of decreased demand 
and the cut-throat competition of 
Japanese goods. Whereas in West- 
ern countries schemes have been de- 
vised to create work and relieve un- 
employment, the Government of India 
has so far done little. Indian condi- 
tions favor this laissez-faire policy. 
In Europe and America the worst 
unemployment is found in industrial 
contres, where hunger and want are 


aggravated by a cold climate and 
frequently by a sense of social injus- 
tice. In India, on the contrary, the 
great majority of the poor, including 
those without work, are villagers 
whose lot is relatively easier since 
they obtain aid from the members 
of their families who till the soil. 
The greater proportion of Indian fac- 
tory workers have their roots in the 
countryside and seek work in the 
towns only for short periods, thus 
helping to depress industrial wages 
and effectively preventing combina- 
tion to improve them. Since the risk 
of unemployment cannot be calculat- 
ed owing to the absence of a more or 
less permanent industrial population, 
it is impossible to set up a system of 
unemployment insurance. 

While the State has recognized its 
responsibility by initiating a system 
of public works and putting these 
projects into operation when the flow 
of labor into test works has demon- 
strated the need for relief, it has been 
only for the benefit of the rural popu- 
lation. The wage paid is at a bare 
subsistence rate, though it is coupled 
with subsidiary relief for dependents 
and for those who are not able- 
bodied. These works permit the use 
of unskilled labor and are usually 
designed to be of permanent charac- 
ter. Unfortunately, the provincial 
governments, which are responsible 
for this system of unemployment re- 
lief, are without the funds necessary 
to undertake new public works of any 
kind. 

Agriculture has suffered no less 
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than industry. The Indian farmer nor- 
mally lives on the margin of sub- 
sistence, producing crops mainly for 
his own consumption and borrowing 
money at usurious rates for agricul- 
tural implements as well as for per- 
sonal expenditures. When high prices 
prevailed, his surplus produce brought 
him the money to pay taxes, dues to 
the cooperative society, interest to 
the money-lender and to satisfy the 
demands of his family for clothes, 
ornaments and a few luxuries. But 
the decline in the money value of the 
farmer’s crops has disabled him com- 
pletely so that, in an increasing num- 
ber of cases, after the sale of his 
wife’s gold ornaments which serve as 
a savings account, he has been forced 
to sell more and more of the year’s 
produce. 

Throughout the country, despite 
remission of arrears, taxes have re- 
mained unpaid. In some provinces 
the cooperative societies have been 
enabled to secure the repayment of 
loans and interest through the gov- 
ernment’s revenue organization. Offi- 
cials, driven by an uninspired bureau- 
cratic machine, have evicted default- 
ing cultivators from the land or have 
totally expropriated them until in the 
Central Provinces, for example, the 
cooperative societies have been faced 
with the problem of utilizing the land 
thus acquired. On the other hand, 
professional money-lenders have re- 
frained from recourse to the law as 
they hope to make their debtors pay 
eventually several times the amounts 
advanced. In some provinces, how- 
ever, agricultural committees have 
been appointed to reduce the burden 
of debt. 

Perhaps the most disturbing feature 
of the depression has been unemploy- 
ment among the educated classes. Till 
about twenty-five years ago gradu- 
ates of schools or colleges easily found 
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employment in public offices and busi- 
ness houses, but today the supply 
greatly exceeds the demand. Of the 
thousands of university graduates who 
ought to find jobs 95 per cent are 
not, and cannot be, absorbed by busi- 
ness or the public services—and they 
are not wanted on the land. This edu- 
cated proletariat, seething with dis- 
content, is one of the chief sources of 
Indian political agitation and social 
unrest. 

Indian universities are partly to 
blame, for they confine themselves 
too closely to “culture” and do not 
adequately equip men and women for 
the practical problems of life. They 
have with justification been criticized 
on the ground that they do not as a 
rule train men for any profession ex- 
cept that of general clerk. Without 
favorable openings in the army, navy, 
merchant marine or air force, those 
who cannot find careers in agriculture 
or industry inevitably crowd into the 
civil services in the hope of eking out 
a livelihood at a time when dimin- 
ished revenues are forcing the gov- 
ernment toward retrenchment and 
salary cuts. 

More than ever the depression has 
brought into high relief the funda- 
mental defects of social and economic 
organization which are responsible 
for the hopeless poverty of the Indian 
masses. In the first place, the popu- 
lation is increasing too rapidly. The 
census of 1931 showed the greatest 
ten-year increase India has ever ex- 
perienced—an addition of 34,000,000 
persons. Among several explanations 
other than the obvious one of a low 
standard of living, the most impor- 
tant is the custom of early marriage. 
India, however, has also an abnor- 
mally high death rate due to climatic 
and social conditions. Diseases like 
malaria, smallpox, cholera and bu- 
bonic plague, as well as_ periodic 
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famines, operate as checks to what 
would otherwise be a still greater 
growth of population. Unhygienic 
habits and practices and the unsani- 
tary conditions of life in town and 
village alike, resulting from the pov- 
erty, ignorance and superstition of 
the masses, and the prevalence of 
peculiar customs such as the marriage 
of children and the segregation of wo- 
men in purdah account for many 
deaths. The high birth and death 
rates indicate a waste of vitality that 
most seriously affects social welfare 
and national efficiency. 

If, as has been said, India has 
reached the margin of subsistence, it 
is not because there is a shortage of 
food, but of opportunities for em- 
ployment. This is particularly true 
of those areas where the land is ex- 
cessively subdivided or where the 
population is not engaged in agricul- 


ture and, owing to the absence of 
industries, has no outlet for its ener- 


gies. The establishment and main- 
tenance of law and order by the Brit- 
ish, the organization of famine relief 
and of measures against epidemics 
have encouraged population growth. 
Yet, with every step toward increased 
efficiency and every improvement in 
economic conditions, the birth rate 
has risen at the cost of a better 
standard of living. Undoubtedly if the 
Indian people is to make steady mate- 
rial and moral progress, the birth 
rate must decline. This can be effect- 
ed only by widespread recourse to 
birth control. Fortunately, a start 
has been made. Mysore has estab- 
lished birth-control clinics in all its 
public hospitals and its example may 
soon be followed in the neighboring 
province of Madras. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to rouse 
the Indian masses from their igno- 
rance and make them see how their 
welfare is affected by a rising birth 
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rate. Traditionally the average culti- 
vator is conservative and fatalistic. 
He cannot be easily stirred by selfish, 
much less by altruistic, considera- 
tions. The whole Indian social struc- 
ture tends to discourage the ideas 
and ways of life based upon the pur- 
suit of wealth as a necessary purpose 
of mankind. This is the essence of 
Gandhi’s economic philosophy, which 
makes such a strong appeal to so 
many Indians because of their relig- 
ious belief that their lives are unim- 
portant episodes in the great drama 
of past and future and that the only 
justification for human existence is 
as a step toward spiritual perfection. 
Such an ideal is an obvious handicap 
to efforts to improve conditions in 
this world. 

The principal characteristic of In- 
dian society is the peculiar rigidity of 
the Hindu caste system, which has ex- 
tended far beyond Hinduism and in- 
fluences Mohammedans and the fol- 
lowers of other religions in India. Of 
the two principles on which it is based, 
the first is the doctrine of Karma, 
which maintains that a man is born 
into the position which he has earned 
by his conduct in a previous incarna- 
tion. Consequently, it is every man’s 
duty to accept the status to which he 
is born and to accept inequalities of 


_ rights and duties. The second prin- 


ciple, that of the religious unity of the 
family, emphasizes community or 
group feeling as opposed to individu- 
alism and accounts for the joint fam- 
ily system and the subordinate posi- 
tion of Hindu women. 

Caste enters into every economic 
activity, even determining the stages 
and methods of production. Caste 
rules direct the choice of occupations, 
which are followed as inherited call- 
ings and not as means to greater pros- 
perity. This explains not only the 
prevalent lack of enterprise, but also, 
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because intercaste cooperation is im- 
possible, the enormous waste of labor. 
Working through the family, however, 
caste enables several generations to 
pool their earnings and to suffer the 
turns of fortune in common, so that, 
except during famines, organized poor 
relief is unnecessary. 

The higher castes insist upon strict 
segregation of women, who in their 
restricted freedom remain illiterate 
and ignorant. Efforts, however, are 
being made to improve their position 
through the Sarda Act (penalizing 
child marriage), the extension of fe- 
male education and the organization 
of women on a national scale to agi- 
tate for the removal of their griev- 
ances. A few Indian States, notably 
Baroda and Mysore, have by law freed 
women from some of their disabilities. 

The government of India is unable to 
move in advance of public opinion in 
effecting social reforms because it is 
abstract, impersonal, bureaucratic and 
represents an alien influence, how- 
ever benevolently inclined. Moreover, 
Queen Victoria’s proclamation of re- 
ligious neutrality has kept the gov- 
ernment apart from any social issue 
that the orthodox claim involves their 
religious beliefs and practices. Every 
progressive measure is thus indefi- 
nitely postponed because the current 
belief about the rights of women or 
the social duties of the Untouchables 
or the economic uses of the cow is 
governed by ancient scriptures. Un- 
der present conditions social reforma- 
tion is impossible without a national 
government, commanding sufficient 
support to secure necessary legisla- 
tion. 

Another striking feature of Indian 
economic life is its unbalanced char- 
acter. The last census showed about 
67 per cent of India’s total population 
to be dependent on agriculture and 
animal husbandry, 9.7 on industry, 
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5.4 per cent on trade and 1.5 per cent 
on transportation. Of the 234,800,000 
persons dependent on agriculture, 
only 103,300,000 are workers. Simi- 
larly, the 15,400,000 actually engaged 
in industry support 18,000,000 depen- 
dents. About twice as large a propor- 
tion of the people of India as of other 
countries is engaged in farming. 
While elsewhere the number of those 
engaged in agriculture has been de- 
creasing, in India the number has in- 
creased because there is no policy of 
industrialization. 

In the face of India’s steady growth 
in population, no marked increase in 
production or employment has taken 
place. There has been in consequence 
a decline in the average income and 
standard of living. By standing still, 
India is growing comparatively weak- 
er in resources. In the last century 
India exported cotton textiles, iron, 
steel and sugar to Europe; now she is 
importing the same products and pay- 
ing $180,000,000 to $250,000,000 for 
them. Only thirty years ago India was 
supplying Japan with piece-goods; to- 
day the position is reversed. India as 
a predominantly agricultural nation 
can no longer make economic headway. 

The government’s responsibility for 
industrial development has never been 
denied, but the policy adopted has 
been neither vigorous nor consistent. 
Without the help of the State the 
people are unable to organize indus- 
tries which the country might be able 
to support. The control of fiscal, fin- 
ancial and currency policies, which 
has given the government the initia- 
tive in economic matters, has oper- 
ated against India’s interest. When, 
for instance, Great Britain went off 
gold in 1931, India was permitted to 
do the same, but the rupee was not, 
like the pound, allowed to find its own 
level; instead it was linked to the 
paper pound at the arbitrary ratio of 
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one shilling and sixpence and so over- 
valued by at least 15 per cent, the 
current American rate being 36.5 
cents. Indian exports have fallen off 
in an amazing fashion, while tariff 
protection has been counteracted to 
the extent of the overvaluation. 

India for many years enjoyed a 
large favorable balance of trade, but 
this has now dwindled to a negligible 
amount. As against a favorable bal- 
ance of 717,400,000 rupees annually 
during the ten pre-war years and a 
highly satisfactory annual balance of 
831,300,000 rupees during the ten 
post-war years, India’s trade balance 
dwindled to 620,500,000 rupees in 
1930-31, to 348,300,000 rupees in 1931- 
1932 and to the hopelessly low figure 
of 33,800,000 rupees in 1932-33. 

For a country like India, which has 
to pay huge sums annually, approxi- 
mately £35,000,000, in the form of 
“Home Charges” to Great Britain, a 
much larger favorable trade balance 
is a vital necessity. It cannot be re- 
covered, however, so long as prices, 
particularly of farm products, of 
which India is an exporter, remain at 
their existing low level. But a con- 
siderable rise in farm prices cannot 
take place until the rupee is devalued. 
Apparently the government does not 
yet propose to allow the rupee to find 
its own level independently of the 
pound. The Reserve Bank Bill now 
before the Legislative Assembly, if 
passed in its present form, will re- 
quire the rupee to remain at the one 
shilling and sixpence parity. 

The recent decision to undertake an 
economic survey in order to discover 
India’s industrial potentialities sug- 
gests some hope of improvement. 
Only by expanding present and creat- 
ing new industries can surplus agri- 
cultural labor be transferred from the 
land to productive enterprises. Pro- 
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tection, which will be essential in some 
instances, will have to be more timely, 
more liberal and extended over much 
longer periods than is now customary. 
People are out of work because they 
cannot manufacture the goods they 
did formerly, and they cannot manu- 
facture profitably because they can- 
not compete with the cheap goods im- 
ported from abroad. 

Indian economic reorganization de- 
mands genuine effort in dealing with 
various working-class problems. Fac- 
tory labor is largely recruited from 
younger sons for whom there is no 
land or work at home, village servants 
who can find nothing to do, cultiva- 
tors in debt who need cash and ne’er- 
do-wells. This labor force lives under 
conditions that make for widespread 
disease and high mortality. While the 
per capita income of industrial work- 
ers is probably above the average for 
all classes, their poverty as well as 
that of the whole people was revealed 
in 1921-22 by an official investiga- 
tion of working class budgets in 
Bombay. This showed that industrial 
workers generally consume the maxi- 
mum of cereals allowed by the Famine 
Code but less than the diet prescribed 
by the Bombay Jail Manual. The will- 
ingness of National Congress volun- 
teers, recruited mostly from the poor- 
est classes, to go to prison for long 
terms for technical though open 
breaches of the law will thus be read- 
ily understood. 

Conditions of employment in fac- 
tories are deplorable. Every worker is 
at the mercy of the factory jobber 
who engages him only on receipt of a 
bribe and whose favors must be paid 
for from time to time. Hours for 
adults, as a result of the Washington 
Convention, are ordinarily restricted 
to eleven a day and sixty a week. The 
low efficiency of the Indian worker, 
which has been commented upon by 
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both official and private investigators, 
has been ascribed to a combination of 
several factors such as the low stan- 
dard of living, the lack of physical 
energy and mental vigor and the ener- 
vating nature of the climate. In most 
industrial areas housing conditions 
are shocking. Overcrowding and the 
absence of sanitation and ideas of hy- 
giene lead to disease and death. 

The worker’s poverty is both a 
cause and an effect of the permanent 
state of indebtedness in which he lives 
and which impedes all efforts to im- 
prove his condition. The monthly pay- 
ment of wages and delays in receiving 
his money drive him to the money- 
lender. Debts are incurred from which 
there is no escape so long as extor- 
tionate rates of interest must be paid. 

The power of the government and 
the public to protect workers who can- 
not protect themselves is_ strictly 
limited. Legislation can provide pal- 


liatives, but it prevents only the 


graver abuses. Obviously then the 
organization of the working classes 
into trade unions is essential if condi- 
tions are to improve, even if that de- 
mands knowledge and experience at 
present rare among Indian workmen. 

Depressing as are conditions among 
the industrial workers, the picture 
presented by the villages of India is 
still more gloomy. The poverty, igno- 
rance, dirt, disease and death in the 
rural areas are appalling and have 
become worse in recent years. The 
social services of the government are 
organized on too small a scale and 
function too half-heartedly to affect 
the problem. For instance, the plague 
is the easiest epidemic in the world 
to fight, yielding instantly to organi- 
zation and hard work; proper meas- 
ures would eradicate it from India in 
five years. Yet between 1911 and 
1920 about 40,000,000 died in India 
from this cause alone. 
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The total number of Indian liter- 
ates in 1921 was 22,623,651 and in 
1931, as recorded by the latest census, 
28,131,315—8 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Probably illiteracy is the great- 
est obstacle to Indian progress, but 
the measures taken to spread educa- 
tion, in spite of financial difficulties, 
are hardly adequate to bring about 
nation-wide literacy in the next hun- 
dred years. For the slow progress of 
primary education the people are 
partly responsible, since they do not 
appreciate its advantages. In the 
Bombay Presidency, for example, only 
one in twenty of the children regis- 
tered in primary schools stays long 
enough to acquire any degree of liter- 
acy. The remedy for this waste of 
public funds on incomplete schooling 
is compulsion, but the responsible 
local bodies are not assured of ade- 
quate or sustained help from the pro- 
vincial government and frequently 
lack the courage to impose additional 
taxes to provide free and compulsory 
education. 

The agricultural classes also need 
education in the wider sense to enable 
them to succeed as farmers and 
acquire some conception of a better 
life. In two provinces, Bombay and 
the Punjab, official campaigns for 
rural reconstruction have been re- 
cently initiated and have already won 
support from a large section of the 
enlightened public and, more impor- 
tant, cooperation of the villagers 
themselves. Vigorous propaganda is 
proposed to convert them to the value 
of better farming, better health and 
better education and to new ways of 
life generally. Efforts, too, are to be 
made to revive the habit of corporate 
action which was formerly distinctive 
of Indian rural life and which, owing 
to over-centralization of British ad- 
ministrative control, has been com- 
pletely lost. Through the village coun- 
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cil and the village cooperative soci- 
eties, such necessary improvements in 
housing, water supply, sanitation and 
communications as the villagers de- 
sire are to be undertaken. The gov- 
ernment is prepared to give technical 
advice and some financial assistance. 

The importance of these reforms is 
now generally admitted. Not only has 
a higher standard of life for the In- 
dian farmer been long overdue; it is 
also necessary to increase his pur- 
chasing power and start the cycle of 
expenditure upon which the townsman 
depends for his living. Though the 
shortage in public funds has pre- 
vented the government of Bombay 
from engaging a trained staff or em- 
barking upon any spectacular enter- 
prise, the government of the Punjab 
has organized a rural reconstruction 
department, presided over by F. L. 
Brayne, whose experiment in the Gur- 
gaon district of that province was at- 
tended with marked success. 

Without trade recovery, however, 
the cultivator cannot be persuaded to 
consider schemes requiring capital 
outlays or an expenditure of labor. 
The rural reconstruction worker, for 
instance, urges the farmer who has 
several months of complete leisure to 
interest himself in a part-time occu- 
pation, but the number of such occu- 
pations is extremely limited and, 


under present conditions, it hardly © 


pays an idle agriculturist to engage 
even in spinning, weaving or basket- 
making. Such makeshifts provide no 
solution, for it is not so much those 
who are already occupied in agricul- 
ture that need attention as those who 
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cannot find any occupation on the 
land and who, without any other 
source of income, become social bur- 
dens. The only outlet for this surplus 
labor is in industry, and this is not 
possible unless the government adopts 
an economic policy for the purpose. 

Nevertheless, the rural reconstruc- 
tion movement has evoked a great 
deal of sympathy for the farmer and 
has, besides, led many people to volun- 
teer for work in the rural areas. This 
foreshadows cooperation between the 
government and the people in striv- 
ing for social and economic ameliora- 
tion. 

In the past political controversy 
has been a stumbling-block, since the 
Nationalists have maintained that all 
other questions should be postponed 
until the issue of self-government 
were decided in India’s favor. Even 
now the National Congress is not 
reconciled to the proposed governmen- 
tal reforms. Yet the outcome of 
the various conferences between In- 
dian and British leaders promises a 
sufficient measure of self-government 
for the broadest purposes of social 
reconstruction. Already political or- 
ganizations are springing up in sev- 
eral parts of India not, as in the past, 
on a communal but on a national 
basis, with a view to capturing the re- 
formed legislatures in the interests of 
economic progress. The people, under 
proper leadership and with increased 
power to shape economic policy, will 
undoubtedly organize themselves and 
submit to self-discipline. The problem 
of India’s poverty, many-sided though 
it be, cannot forever defy solution. 





The Men Who Rule Japan 


By STERLING FISHER JR. 


[The author of the following article is 
an American journalist whose knowledge 
of Japanese affairs is the result of sev- 
eral years spent in the Far East.] 

APAN today presents the phenom- 
a enon of a stanchly monarchist 
country with its leadership drawn 
chiefly from the ranks of the humble. 
Of the six or more men who now dom- 
inate the scene, only one—Prince 
Kimmochi Saionji, the Elder States- 
man—was born an aristocrat. The 
others are self-made men, the stories 
of whose rise suffer nothing by com- 
parison with noted American ex- 
amples. 

Premier Makoto Saito, son of a re- 
tainer of a feudal lord, was once a 
page in a government office. General 
Sadao Araki, the War Minister, began 
at a little soya bean sauce factory. 
The Finance Minister, Viscount Kore- 
kiyo Takahashi, born of a poor court 
artist and a parlor maid, first worked 
as a cup-bearer at a Buddhist temple 
and then as an indentured farm la- 
borer in California—a job that was 
little better than slavery. A poor 
stone cutter was the father of Koki 
Hirota, Foreign Minister, while Mit- 
suru Toyama, the leader of the most 
notorious of the reactionary ronin 
bands, was still poorer, and had at 
one time to accept assistance from 
Hirota’s family. 

No less remarkable is the fact that 
most of these active leaders of a 
youthfully vigorous people are ad- 
vanced in age. Only Araki and Hirota 
are younger than threescore and ten. 
The former is 57 and the latter 55, 
but Prince Saionji is 84; Finance Min- 


ister Takahashi and Mitsuru Toyama 
are each 78 and Premier Saito is 75. 

Prince Saionji, the sole aristocrat 
among them, is the greatest democrat 
of them all. His title of Elder States- 
man (Genro) is based on nothing 
more substantial than tradition; yet 
it makes him, in times of stress, the 
Emperor’s chief adviser and personal 
representative. Saionji, in his long 
span of life, has witnessed a com- 
plete political cycle in Japan. He saw 
feudalism break down and, as the 
commander of an armored samurai 
unit, helped to restore the power of 
the Emperor, which through the cen- 
turies had been usurped by the mili- 
tary rulers, the Shoguns. 

Saionji saw constitutionalism es- 
tablished in Japan and helped to set 
up the Parliament. He assisted the 
rise of the party system and later 
became president of the Seiyukai 
party. He spurred his country on to- 
ward democracy by helping Takashi 
Hara to become the first Prime Minis- 
ter of common blood. But he has also 
seen heavy assaults upon the repre- 
sentative system that he fostered and 
in his eighty-third year he had to 
step in, after the assassination of 
Premier Inukai, to preserve it by re- 
jecting reactionaries and choosing for 
the Premiership another upholder of 
parliamentarism, Admiral Saito. 

The life of the Elder Statesman has 
resembled that of a story-book prince. 
A member of a family of courtiers of 
the most ancient lineage, he started 
his career as a monarchist of the 
romantic type by dashing, armor-clad, 
to the capture of castles. As a reward, 
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the youth was raised to the office of 
Prefect, but he had felt the adven- 
turous stir of Japan’s Golden Age and 
quickly put away this dignity to join 
the ranks of the young men hastening 
to the Occident to taste its strange, 
new civilization. Saionji chose France 
and that country so suited his alert 
and vivacious temperament that he 
remained there for ten years, study- 
ing and parading the boulevards with 
young radicals, including the late 
Georges Clemenceau. 

Back in Japan at the age of 33, 
he at first found readjustment to the 
stricter atmosphere difficult. For a 
year he daringly blazoned his radical 
ideas in his newspaper, the Oriental 
Liberal. Soon, however, he yielded to 
the pressure of conservative friends, 
gave up journalism and entered poli- 
tics. In the three following decades he 
held nearly a score of the highest 
posts, ultimately becoming Premier 
for two terms. 

Theoretically Saionji retired in 1914, 
when he gave up the leadership of the 
Seiyukai. Actually this was only the 
beginning of a new period of useful- 
ness, which has not yet ended. Sum- 
moned by the Emperor in 1916 for a 
conference, together with the three 
remaining Elder Statesmen, he was 
from that time counted among them. 
Now, only he remains. Throughout 
these years so boldly has he stood out 
as a champion of democratic institu- 
tions that he was one of those marked 
in 1932 for assassination br patriotic 
reactionaries. But he escayed, to set 
the tottering p.liamentary system 
on the forward -oad again. Little 
wonder that, as long as Saionji sits 
quietly in his villa beside the sea at 
Okitsu, awaiting any call by the Em- 
peror, the liberals of Japan feel that 
any setback they receive must be but 
temporary. 

Premier Saito, whose calm is as pro- 
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verbial as the Roosevelt smile, is also 
a defender of the parliamentary sys- 
tem. When the world seems topsy- 
turvy and excitement is high, there is 
Saito, still cool and unperturbed. His 
very bearing dissipates feverish fears 
and restores confidence. For a Pre- 
mier, Saito is relatively little men- 
tioned in the press, for he prefers it 
that way. Seldom does he make public 
addresses or give interviews; seldom 
does he talk much, even to his own 
Cabinet. He listens, smoothes over dif- 
ferences, calms anger and adjusts con- 
flicting views. In the end, when he 
does have his say, he cuts straight to 
the heart of the matter, winning gen- 
eral respect. 

Soon after Saito took office the 
press began to complain that he had 
no definite program for the country’s 
finances, for farm relief, for the next 
naval conference, for anything. The 
speedy end of his Cabinet was being 
predicted before it had even settled 
down to work. But now, how changed 
is the tone! Acclaimed on all sides 
for his “natural gift for inaction,” 
the Premier is credited with having 
brought popular emotions more or 
less under control, with having tided 
the nation over the danger of a coup 
d@état and with having given a new 
lease of life to representative govern- 
ment. 

Though Saito is an Admiral and 
former Minister of the Navy, he shuns 
wearing the uniform or in any other 
way causing people to think of him 
as a man of arms. His methods, too, 
are the antithesis of those usually re- 
garded as military. He handles peo- 
ple not by commands, prohibitions 
and threats, but by friendly reason- 
ing. 

It was this trait that took the 
Koreans by surprise when in 1919, 
soon after serious uprisings, he be- 
came their Governor General. The 
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Koreans, thinking of his title of Ad- 
miral, expected him to continue the 
military methods that had aroused 
discontent from the moment of an- 
nexation to Japan in 1910, but on the 
very day of Saito’s entry into Seoul 
to assume his duties the eyes of the 
Koreans were opened to the charac- 
ter of their new chief. As the offi- 
cial procession rolled through the 
streets from the station toward the 
government offices, a Korean pushed 
his way to the front of the hostile 
throng and hurled a bomb at the Gov- 
ernor General’s carriage. There was 
a thunderous explosion and members 
of Saito’s mission fell wounded. But 
Saito was unharmed and unshaken. 
Maintaining his calm and kindly de- 
meanor, he ordered his driver to con- 
tinue; all along the line of the pro- 
cession he saluted the Koreans with 
an unchanged air of friendliness and 
affability. 

His administration continued in this 
spirit, and when, ten years later, he 
retired, he left a country in which his 
sympathy had brought about a prog- 
ress that had been regarded as im- 
possible. These same healing qualities 
are now aiding Japan itself in the 
present period of crisis. 

General Araki, War Minister in the 
Saito Cabinet, is primarily a spiritual 
leader, resembling some austere St. 
Francis more than an ambitious Na- 
poleon. As far as genius for command 
in the field and for organization are 
concerned, a half dozen of the Japa- 
nese Generals who conducted the re- 
cent Manchurian campaigns are un- 
doubtedly his equal, if not his supe- 
rior. But at a time when materialistic 
civilization had begun to weaken the 
“native Japanese spirit,” Araki sprang 
from relative obscurity to summon 
the nation to the ideals of the old 
samurai—blind loyalty, disdain of 
wealth and ease, and love of danger. 
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Soon after the fighting broke out 
in Manchuria in September, 1931, the 
army exhibited considerable unrest 
and discontent, especially over the 
Cabinet’s “weak” policy of seeking to 
limit conquest. Then it was that the 
name of Araki, commander of a divi- 
sion at Kumamoto, occurred to the 
military leaders, who saw the need of 
a new mental and spiritual discipline. 
They remembered him as the soldier- 
evangelist who, some years before as 
president of the Military College, had 
instilled his spiritual message in the 
young cadets. 

Araki soon won over not only the 
rank and file of the military forces, 
but most of the public as well. He is 
no polished orator, but he is an in- 
tensely earnest one, and his doctrine 
of ascetic sacrifice for the national 
family and the Emperor “father” was 
what the masses wanted to help them 
bear both their military and their eco- 
nomic deprivations. 

Frank and direct himself, Araki 
despises politics, with its evasions 
and quibbling. He and the other mili- 
tary leaders, because of their desire 
to eliminate politicians and to domi- 
nate the nation, have been likened to 
the arrogant officer class of Czarist 
Russia and Imperial Germany. But 
the resemblance is only superficial, 
for the German and Russian officers 
represented privilege while the Japa- 
nese are drawn mostly from the low- 
er grades on the economic scale. Their 
desire to control Japan’s government 
arises not from personal or class am- 
bition, but chiefly from the wish to 
relieve the distresses of their own 
families. The epitome of this purpose 
is Araki, and symbolic of his method 
is the samurai sword he wears. 

Takahashi, the Finance Minister, 
is a man of infinite variety. The 
greatest of his gifts, however, is re- 
vealed by the fact that he has held 
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his present post six times. He has a 
cheerful way of rejecting demands on 
the Treasury and an indifference to 
his personal fortunes that disarm 
those whom he denies. But he has 
also a reputation for ability to raise 
huge sums of money which goes back 
to an incident during the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

Early in the war, before Japan had 
won a single important battle, Taka- 
hashi was sent, as Vice Governor of 
the Bank of Japan, to the United 
States and Europe to obtain loans for 
Japan. All his efforts in New York 
proved futile and he went to London. 
One evening he found himself seated 
at a banquet beside Jacob Schiff of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., but Takahashi knew 
nothing of Schiff’s connections. In 
answer to Schiff’s questions, however, 
he painted a glowing picture of Ja- 
pan’s military situation. The next day 
he was amazed to receive word that 
his troubles were over, for by his elo- 
quence he had unknowingly won the 
aid of a great New York banking 
firm. This miracle of financing car- 
ried him along the road that led to the 
Premiership, a post which he held 
for only a short period because the 
necessary political bargaining was 
distasteful to him. 

Takahashi, nevertheless, distin- 
guishes between his own tastes and 
the welfare of the nation, for he is, in 
the government of today, one of the 
firm believers in the necessity for re- 
sisting all attempts to substitute a 
permanent dictatorship for Parlia- 
ment. 

Foreign Minister Hirota, a foe of 
the militarist dogma of “Japan- 
against-ti:e-world,” is offering a new 
deal in Japanese diplomacy. To accept 
isolation as inevitable he believes is 
perilous and costly. There need be 
no “crisis of 1935,” he insists, if 
Japan takes the initiative in smooth- 
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ing out her differences with other 
nations. His policy assumes that 
much of the tension in Japan’s foreign 
relations has come because of wait- 
ing for issues to arise rather than 
anticipating and preventing them. 

Hirota’s plan to stress a policy of 
conciliation has won the Cabinet, and 
the demands of the army and navy 
for funds have been scaled down near- 
ly a third. This extrication from the 
military leading-strings in foreign 
policy has encouraged the Japanese 
liberals, while it has not brought the 
outcry that might have been expected 
from the ultra-nationalists. Few men 
besides Hirota could have attained 
this result, but his career has been 
marked by so strange a mixture of 
influences that he inspires confidence 
in divergent political groups. 

In Hirota strong emotions are re- 
strained and turned to practical ends 
by realism. At the start of his life 
intense loyalty to the Emperor drove 
him into the rabidly nationalistic 
Genyosha (Black Sea Society). While 
he was yet a high school boy, he was 
aroused by the refusal of the Euro- 
pean powers to permit Japan to oc- 
cupy the Liaotung Peninsula as one 
of the spoils of her victory over 
China. He felt Japan’s leaders had 
shown weakness in facing the West- 
ern powers and determined, in youth- 
ful fashion, to follow a diplomatic 
career himself in order to insure that 
Japan should not again lack aggres- 
siveness. Little did he foresee that 
one day, as Foreign Minister, he 
would not be hardening, but soften- 
ing, Japan’s attitude in dealing with 
the West. 

Once in the foreign service Hirota 
pushed himself upward at a tremen- 
dous pace, spending not only his hours 
on duty, but his time for leisure as 
well, in becoming an expert in the 
languages and affairs of the countries 
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where he was stationed—especially 
China, Great Britain, the United 
States and Russia. From the first 
his brilliance was so apparent that 
his superiors often remarked that 
here was a man on his way to the 
chair of the Foreign Minister. 

By practicing the austerities of 
Zen Buddhism he moderated his inten- 
sity and by close association with the 
leaders of a half dozen foreign coun- 
tries he dissipated the intolerance 
of his early ultra-nationalism. Thus, 
by the time he reached Moscow as 
Ambassador in 1930, he so well com- 
bined force of character with a sym- 
pathetic and friendly manner that he 
quickly cleaned the slate of disputes 
that seemed insoluble. This, Japan’s 


most difficult diplomatic post, was 
his final preparation for his appoint- 
ment as Foreign Minister. 

An important, semi-official influ- 
ence is wielded in Japan by Mitsuru 
Toyama, the undisputed boss of the 


ronin. These advocates of direct ac- 
tion are usually identified abroad as 
political roughnecks, and foreigners 
are mystified in trying to reconcile 
Toyama’s patriarchal and dignified 
appearance with a position assumed to 
be little more than that of a glorified 
gang leader. But this is to underesti- 
mate the place of ronin in Japanese 
life. “Why, what’s wrong about the 
ronin?” the writer Ippei Fukuda 
quotes the noted Count Itagaki as 
saying. “But for this much-abused 
class of men, the Meiji restoration 
would no doubt have fallen through, 
and what the consequences of the 
failure might have meant to us is not 
a pleasant speculation.” And though 
there are, as Fukuda says, “good sorts 
as well as bad,” all ronin are bene- 
ficiaries in some degree of the reflect- 
ed glory of the famous “Forty-seven 
Ronin” of Ako. To this day these re- 
tainers who avenged the death of 
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their lord in feudal times, and paid 
for it with their lives, are held by the 
public in deepest veneration. 

Thus the ronin, singly or in great 
groups such as the Black Dragon So- 
ciety that Toyama now heads, may be 
considered a sort of unofficial and self- 
ordained Department of Justice, keep- 
ing watch lest the nation’s dignity be 
offended, and holding out the threat 
of death to those it deems responsible. 
So powerful is the Black Dragon So- 
ciety, and so acceptable to public opin- 
ion as a useful part of the social order, 
that Toyama’s home has long been an 
inviolable sanctuary for certain per- 
sons wanted by the police. Only last 
year a Buddhist priest suspected of 
being involved in assassinations found 
immunity there for weeks. 

High officials have found it profit- 
able to listen to the advice of Toyama, 
and futile to try to buy him off. A 
Foreign Minister, it is said, once of- 
fered him about $125,000 to leave 
Japan, to which he replied that he 
would gladly take the money, but 
would neither leave Japan nor mod- 
ify his opposition. But despite the fre- 
quent violence and death for which 
younger ronin have been responsible 
when the political play was not to 
their taste, the most strenuous efforts 
of the police have not sufficed to find 
Toyama himself directly involved. Be- 
cause Toyama has been a friend of 
Koki Hirota since the latter’s boy- 
hood, the present government is likely 
to be freer from ronin pressure than 
any other in recent years. 

Predictions of a Fascist régime may 
thus be discounted while Japan re- 
mains under the liberalizing influence 
of Prince Saionji and the steadying 
hand of Premier Saito, with Taka- 
hashi keeping a realistic check on the 
budget, and with Foreign Minister 
Hirota comparatively free to try his 
faith in international cooperation. 





Fading Glamor of the South Seas 


»By MARc 


[Mr. Greene, an American journalist, has 
visited the islands of the Pacific many 
times during the past fifteen years, mak- 
ing long stays on some of them and 
touching others while on trips with trad- 
ing schooners. ] 

HE economic depression became ap- 

parent in the Pacific islands later 
than in the rest of the world, though 
during the past three years troubles 
have followed thick and fast, sweep- 
ing through the islands with some- 
thing like the devastating force of 
a South Seas hurricane. This has 
intensified numerous political prob- 
lems and sometimes has become close- 
ly associated with them. 

Immediately after the World War 
a boom era prevailed over the Pacific. 
Copra, the economic mainstay of the 
South Sea Islands, sold during the war 
at approximately $200 a ton, an un- 
heard-of figure, and even at that price 
the supply hardly equaled the de- 
mand. Cocoa, another staple, brought 
in the islands a top price of more 
than $400 a ton, while other products 
—pearl shell, vanilla, coffee and fruit 
—were at a premium. For example, 
vanilla bean, produced chiefly in Ta- 
hiti and the other French islands, 
brought real wealth to Europeans, na- 
tives and Chinese alike. 

Such was the situation until about 
1926. Meanwhile, the natives became 
familiar with aspects of the white 
man’s civilization hitherto unknown to 
them. With the proceeds from the 
sales of copra, cocoa, vanilla and pearl 
shell they bought talking machines 
and mechanical pianos, installed radio 
sets and even experimented with au- 
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tomobiles in places where there were 
no roads and but a mile or two of 
beach on which to run them. They 
abandoned comfortable thatch houses 
for corrugated iron shacks, and 
scorned healthy native foods while 
money was available for the purchase 
of corned beef and canned salmon. In 
the French islands, where there is 
little or no restriction on the sale of 
alcohol to natives, much of the newly 
gained wealth was dissipated in ca- 
rousing. 

Western Samoa offers an excellent 
example of the new situation. Fric- 
tion between the sensitive, high-spir- 
ited islanders and the New Zealand 
Mandatory Administration has been 
continuous ever since the British flag 
replaced that of Germany in Upolu 
and Savaii. The mandate has been 
characterized by many blunders, re- 
sulting from inexperience in colonial 
administration rather than from any 
ill-intent on New Zealand’s part. The 
League of Nations conferred the man- 
datory administration of Western 
Samoa upon Great Britain, and she in 
turn entrusted it to the Dominion 
whose eyes for years have been on the 
islands. Perhaps Great Britain, judg- 
ing by the success of her administra- 
tion in the neighboring Fiji and other 
groups of islands, could herself have 
handled the delicate Samoan situation 
more satisfactorily. 

In Samoa there are but three ex- 
ports—copra, cocoa and bananas. 
Here, as in all the other islands from 
New Guinea to the Marquesas, the 
price of copra began to fall in 1927 
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and it has been falling ever since, 
until today its top price is nowhere 
more than half a cent a pound, and 
in Samoa is only half of that. Thus 
the native grower is paid only about 
25 cents for a bag of 100 pounds— 
the product of several cocoanut trees, 
shelled, properly dried—an intricate 
process in itself—bagged and brought 
to the market, the whole operation 
requiring a couple of days’ labor. Ob- 
viously, under such conditions, there 
is no profit in producing copra. 

Cocoa now brings less than $150 a 
ton throughout the South Seas, and at 
such a figure no man, white or native, 
can grow it except at a loss. Few 
are trying to, in Samoa or elsewhere, 
and from one side of the Pacific to an- 
other planters and traders have gone 
bankrupt, plantations have been aban- 
doned, soon to be reclaimed by the 
fast-growing tropical jungle, and 
many once-prosperous men have be- 
come beachcombers—persons existing 
in some mysterious fashion without 
any visible means of support. 

In Tahiti, where for more than half 
a century harmonious relations have 
existed between the easy-going na- 
tives and the French, hard times are 
also beginning to cause unrest. Ta- 
hiti, in some ways, has been even 
harder hit than any of the other is- 
lands. A year ago the large trading 
establishment of Kong Ah went into 
bankruptcy and carried with it not 
only a number of smaller concerns 
but even the heretofore unshaken Chi- 
nese Bank of Chin Foo, a house with 
which most of the Americans and 
British in the French islands did 
business. Kong Ah failed after a hun- 
dred small Chinese traders through- 
out French Polynesia could not collect 
from the thousands of natives to 
whom they had extended credit and 
who could not pay their bills because 
the market for copra had slumped and 
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that for vanilla had disappeared en- 
tirely. Probably not 10 per cent of the 
Chinese firm’s accounts, running into 
millions of francs, will ever be col- 
lected. In this collapse the Chinese 
bank was inextricably entangled. 

The simple-minded natives once 
again insist that something must be 
wrong with an overlordship that per- 
mits things to reach such a pass. Of 
world conditions and all the contribut- 
ing factors to the depression general- 
ly, and their inevitable repercus- 
sions from one end of the world to 
the other, the childlike Polynesian 
grasps little or nothing, even if any 
one tries to explain it. Like his some- 
what more enlightened white brothers 
in far countries, he attributes his 
plight to the political power which 
rules him, and, also like many another 
in the same circumstances, he is 
“agin the government.” 

The white man in the South Seas, 
on the other hand, is probably worse 
off today than he has ever been in 
the history of the Pacific. The ranks 
of the beachcombers, depleted until 
a few years ago, are swelling because 
many are becoming tropical derelicts, 
picturesque in all but reality. Most 
of these individuals are the South 
Seas equivalent of the thousands in 
America and Europe whose “happy 
days” are but a poignant memory 
as they stand in the breadline or re- 
ceive the dole. More than one for- 
merly prosperous trader who has been 
driven into bankruptcy, or planter who 
could no longer sell what he produced, 
is to be found among the beachcomb- 
ers. The various island administra- 
tions are extending some aid, espe- 
cially to those who once held some 
official position, but there is nothing 
for the majority, who cannot escape 
from the islands if they would. And 
so there are coming to be those of 
whom you will hear it said in the 
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various ports, ‘““He’s gone bush,” which 
means that the unfortunate has dis- 
appeared from the ken of the other 
Europeans to take up some kind of 
abode in the bush, existing no one can 
say how. 

In the islands of the Western Pa- 
cific, the New Hebrides, New Guinea, 
the numberless adjacent isles, and on 
many a scattered atoll, white men— 
British, German, French, Dutch—have 
for many years been braving a hostile 
climate and, in some cases, even more 
hostile natives in the hope of accumu- 
lating enough money to enable them 
to return home and spend their latter 
years in comparative ease. Some, in- 
deed, left before the troubles came, 
but more have fallen upon evil days, 
losing everything, their businesses 
bankrupt, their holdings unsalable. 
Now money is lacking to go home; the 
climate has sapped their vitality; they 
are “down and out” on a tropical 
beach. Perhaps nowhere in the world 
today, with all its woes, are there men 
in more grievous and pitiable estate. 
Of all the problems of the Pacific 
islands none is more cryingly acute. 

There are political difficulties also. 
The singular administration of the 
great group of islands known as the 
New Hebrides has long been unsatis- 
factory. Officially entitled the Con- 
dominium—joint control by France 
and Great Britain—it is whimsically 
designated in the Pacific as the “Pan- 
demonium.” Administrative and legal 
machinery is divided between the 
two powers, the court being a mixed 
tribunal of three judges, one French, 
another English, and a third—a neu- 
tral—who is sometimes Spanish, 
sometimes Italian, sometimes Dutch, 
and once a Mexican. Thus frequent 
problems of interpretation arise, and 
often a Babel-like situation develops 
in which some one is sure to insist 


that Condominium justice is biased. 

Despite the joint administrative ar- 
rangement, the New Hebrides are over- 
whelmingly French in population and 
sentiment, a fact increasingly irritat- 
ing to near-by Australia. The Aus- 
tralians, at present uneasy about 
what they deem their “unprotected” 
geographical position, constantly see- 
ing all sorts of spectres, especially 
the Japanese, feel alarmed because 
in the New Hebrides there are but 
a couple of hundred British residents, 
as against more than a thousand 
French. Moreover, since economic 
conditions in the New Hebrides are 
just as chaotic as elsewhere in the 
Pacific, the handful of British plant- 
ers have become discouraged and are 
inclined to withdraw entirely. The 
French, on the other hand, have re- 
mained and are actually increasing in 
numbers. Australia believes that the 
French intend to strengthen their 
position in these islands economically 
and thus politically, and that secretly 
support is being given by Paris. Thus 
there is a growing demand by Aus- 
tralians that Great Britain strength- 
en her position as joint controller of 
the New Hebrides group, for strategic 
if for no other reasons. 

The Melanesian natives who inhabit 
these islands, unlike the Samoans, are 
inarticulate. They have no one to pre- 
sent their cause to the world, to set 
forth their grievances, particularly 
against alleged French administrative 
oppression. But, like the similar na- 
tives of the former German colonies 
of New Guinea and the numerous ad- 
jacent islands, who are equally discon- 
tented with the Australian Manda- 
tory Government, the Hebrideans’ fa- 
vorite manner of expressing resent- 
ment is to surprise a white man in the 
bush and promptly kill him. Incidents 
of that sort have happened with star- 
tling regularity. 
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The most successful and harmoni- 
ous colonial administration of the 
many which exist south of the line 
has been that in the Fiji Islands. Yet 
this group was once considered hope- 
less. So keen an observer as Darwin, 
visiting the islands on the Beagle, 
wrote that “the Fijis are probably for- 
ever lost to civilization.” But not 
many years after his visit, the islands 
came under British rule at the request 
of the king and his chiefs, the only 
group in the Pacific that voluntarily 
and without duress both asked for and 
accepted European control. Great Brit- 
ain undertook a trust to which she 
has in every sense been true, admin- 
istering the Fijis from London as a 
Crown Colony with satisfaction to 
everybody. 

But of the Fijis, also, it is neces- 
sary to speak in the past tense, for 
a serious problem has arisen—that of 
the Indians who were brought to the 
islands to labor on the plantations 
and who have, even as the Chinese in 
Tahiti and the Japanese in Hawaii, 
remained to become economically, po- 
litically and even socially influential. 
For several years the Indians of Fiji, 
who now total about 30,000, have been 
demanding a larger and larger share 
in the government. Much has been 
yielded them for the sake of harmony 
—so much, indeed, that there has de- 
veloped a strong sentiment among the 
white residents against further con- 
cessions. To grant the Indians equal 
representation on the Legislative 
Council with the whites would give 
them immediate political ascendency 
over the native Fijians. The slogan, 
“Fiji for the Fijians,” to which Great 
Britain has always adhered, would 
thus become meaningless. The entire 
European community—traders, plant- 
ers and the well-to-do British from 
all parts of the Empire who have set- 
tled in these pleasant tropical isles— 
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is already up in arms against such 
a possibility. The British Government 
has been accused of pandering to the 
Indians of Fiji, whose unrest has un- 
doubtedly been inspired from India, 
as a sop to anti-British agitators in 
Asia. This is a serious indictment, 
but it has been brought forward fre- 
quently since the election of a new 
Legislative Council in Suva and the 
announcement of a policy of leniency 
toward the Indian populace. “If Eng- 
land is bent on turning Fiji over to 
the Indians,” declare the strongest 
critics of the government’s policy, 
“there will be nothing left for the rest 
of us but to get out, and then heaven 
help the Fijians!” 

Not far from the Fijis is the Ton- 
gan group, often referred to as the 
“only independent kingdom in the Pa- 
cific.” It is, of course, independent 
in name only. The British consular 
agent is distinctly the power behind 
the little island throne, and financial, 
customs and other matters are in the 
hands of Europeans appointed by the 
Tongan Queen at the suggestion of 
the British representative. Neverthe- 
less, the protectorate arrangement has 
worked well, and even yet, despite the 
fall in the price of island products, 
Tonga does not fail to balance its 
budget and to maintain a comfortable 
reserve fund, carefully invested in 
British securities. 

The continued political tranquillity 
and economic stability of the Tongan 
Protectorate after twenty years, de- 
spite existing conditions in other Pa- 
cific islands, has revived the sugges- 
tion, first made many years ago by 
Sir George Grey, one of the greatest 
of British colonial statesmen, when 
he was Prime Minister of New Zea- 
land, that a kind of political “Union 
of the Pacific’ might possibly over- 
come many of the current difficulties. 
Such a union—only of the British isl- 
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ands, which, however, constitute by 
far the largest number—would resem- 
ble a protectorate. It would afford 
a large measure of autonomous gov- 
ernment for all the islands, varying 
according to the proven capacity of 
the islanders for self-rule. It would 
be administered from London—and 
that alone would probably re-estab- 
lish harmony in Samoa, whose people 
have clamored from the first for di- 
rect control by the British Govern- 
ment rather than by a Dominion. 

Dominion administration in the 
South Seas has not been a success. 
New Zealand’s troubles in Samoa, 
which culminated in the tragedy on 
Apia Beach in December, 1929, when 
a number of chiefs were killed in a 
riot, have been the subject of much 
publicity. Australia’s troubles in Pa- 
pua and in New Guinea are also well 
known. Not so much has been heard 
about the wretched fiasco of Norfolk 
Island, home of many descendants of 
the Bounty mutineers who are com- 
plaining bitterly about their treat- 
ment by the kind of Australians with 
whom the colony is being peopled. 
Even less has been heard about the 
poverty and discontent in the more re- 
mote groups and scattered isles. 

The vision of a great Pacific union 
under a joint protectorate, which 
would include the French islands as 
well as the British, is perhaps a far 
flight of fancy, but long-range plan- 
ning is desirable for the islands of 
the Pacific in this, the Indian Sum- 
mer of their racial existence. More- 
over, the all-important matter of re- 
ducing the governmental expenses, 
which directly or indirectly fall upon 
the islands themselves, would be vi- 
tally affected by creating a union. 
Economic stability could be achieved 
and political friction gradually ended. 





Meanwhile, economic distress, polit- 
ical unrest and the advent of mo- 
dernity in the shape of increasing 
hordes of tourists and avid seekers 
after cheap and easy living conditions 
have caused the South Seas of roman- 
tic fiction almost entirely to disap- 
pear. It has gradually dawned upon 
the natives, except in remote islands 
seldom visited by tourists, that in 
themselves and in their physical en- 
vironment they have something sala- 
ble to the white man. They have 
come to understand in a vague fashion 
what is meant by “atmosphere,” and 
they have developed a surprising ca- 
pacity for providing it, especially 
when a “de luxe” liner on a world 
cruise appears. 

The essence of romance in the Pa- 
cific was a simplicity that was dis- 
ingenuous and unsophisticated, and a 
carefree gayety that was spontaneous 
and unaffected. Little of either re- 
mains today, and even that little is 
doomed. Such characteristics were of 
a piece with the temperament of the 
pure-blood Polynesian, and there are 
few such left. 

The visitor to the South Sea Islands 
today thus finds himself in the midst 
of a people of confusedly mixed blood 
and in contact with any number of 
penniless, broken-down, seedy Euro- 
peans, some of them “gone native” 
beyond redemption. It is not an at- 
tractive spectacle, and it sits depress- 
ingly upon the spirit of the seeker 
for the “color” of South Sea fiction 
and movies. The climatic charm and 
the scenic beauty of the islands are, 
of course, the same as in Stevenson’s 
day, or, for that matter, in Melville’s 
or Loti’s. And with them the tourist 
must be satisfied. In fact, he should 
be forewarned that if he looks for 
more he will be disappointed. 
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A New Deal for New York 


By JAMES A. HAGERTY 


[The writer of this article has been a 
member of the news staff of The New 
York Times for many years during which 
he has acquired an intimate knowledge of 
New York City affairs.] 

EW YorRK, the largest city in Amer- 
N ica and perhaps the largest in the 
world, is to have its New Deal. Six- 
teen years of graft, waste and corrup- 
tion under Tammany rule have ended 
with the city on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and with the threat of a break- 
down in its social services. Unhappily 
the sins of former city administrations 
remain to plague the government of 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, who took of- 
fice on Jan. 1 after a popular revolt 
against Tammany Hall had swept 
from office most of the representa- 
tives of the old misrule. 

In many respects New York is to 
America what Paris is to France. The 
city is a true cosmopolis. It is a great 
financial centre; its shops are the 
smartest in the land; the nation’s 
literature, art, music and drama are 
concentrated in and regulated by New 
York; to a large extent the tone of 
American culture is fixed by New 
York taste, while the city’s dwellers 
are admired, envied and disliked 
by the inhabitants of the provinces. 
New York, also, has been the alleged 
abode of the opportunity to get-rich- 
quick; certainly, by fair means or foul, 
great fortunes have been made on the 
Island of Manhattan and, because 
money has come easily in this city of 
wealth and ostentation, little regard 
in the past was paid to the amount 
or extent of corruption in its govern- 
ment. 


Hard times and declining incomes, 
however, brought a change—extrava- 
gance in government had to be cur- 
tailed even as in private expenditures. 
No longer was graft a joking matter. 
Simultaneously, the existence of cor- 
ruption along with graft was revealed 
by a legislative investigating commit- 
tee whose counsel, Samuel Seabury, 
was an arch-foe of Tammany. 

In 1929 Major LaGuardia had been 
defeated for Mayor by a plurality of 
500,000 votes; seemingly his charges 
of Tammany graft, waste and corrup- 
tion fell on deaf ears. Two years after 
the election Tammany, with James J. 
Walker as Mayor, appeared to be at 
the zenith of its political power. But 
then came the legislative inquiry. Be- 
fore Mr. Seabury was through, Tam- 
many stood revealed as guilty of 
even more than Major LaGuardia had 
charged against it. 

An investigation of the magistrates’ 
courts showed that Tammany district 
leaders had profited largely from their 
connection with politics, that gambling 
houses were operated in some of the 
Tammany district clubs, that corrup- 
tion existed in the magistrates’ courts, 
that women had been framed and rail- 
roaded to jail in disregard of law, and 
that unemployment relief frequently 
depended upon the favor of Tammany 
district leaders. The climax of Mr. Sea- 
bury’s investigation, however, was the 
disclosure that Mayor Walker had 
received large sums of money from 
friends and that mysteriously large 
bank deposits had been made by Rus- 
sell T. Sherwood, who never could be 
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produced as a witness, but who was 
alleged by Mr. Seabury to have been 
Mr. Walker’s agent. 

The revulsion against Tammany 
was immediate; resentment was in- 
tensified by the general pinch for 
money at a time when taxes of all 
kinds were mounting. Legal difficul- 
ties and the great interest in the Pres- 
idential election prevented a real drive 
against Tammany in 1932, but the 
strength of the anti-Tammany feeling 
in the municipal election was shown 
by a vote of 262,000, “written in” on 
the voting machines, for Joseph V. 
McKee, President of the Board of 
Aldermen and Acting Mayor. 

Judge O’Brien, the successor to 
Mayor Walker, encountered difficul- 
ties all through his administration, 
for “the Tammany chickens of the 
last seven years of the Walker admin- 
istration all came home to roost.” The 
city ran short of money; the bankers 
were reluctant to make further loans; 
“payless pay days” were threatened 
almost continually. Important busi- 
ness groups, aiding the bankers, de- 
manded drastic municipal economies, 
including the abolition of positions de- 
clared to be unnecessary, and so the 
O’Brien administration was forced to 
put into effect a series of graded pay 
cuts, ranging from 6 to 25 per cent, 
though it steadfastly refused to abol- 
ish jobs to any considerable extent, 
since, from the viewpoint of Tammany 
leaders, the Tammany vote bears a 
direct relation to the number of job- 
holders. 

At their wits’ ends to find money to 
meet payrolls and unemployment re- 
lief payments, the O’Brien administra- 
tion offered a tax program which only 
added to its unpopularity. First was 
proposed a tax on automobiles, al- 
ready taxed by New York State, and 
bridge tolls on automobiles entering 
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the city. This proposal aroused such 
vehement opposition that it was aban- 
doned without enactment. 

A second program, which was passed 
by the Municipal Assembly but which 
ultimately proved ineffective, included 
a five-cent tax on taxicab fares, an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in water rates, a 
tax on stock transfers and brokers, a 
temporary tax on public utilities and 
a tax on the assets of savings banks 
and insurance companies. But the taxi 
levy was declared invalid, the new 
water rates were scheduled for repeal 
before becoming effective and the tax 
on stock transfers was dropped when 
the great New York Stock Exchange 
seemed ready to carry out its threat 
to move to Newark, N. J. Finally, 
when the banks agreed to purchase 
$70,000,000 in city bonds the levy on 
their assets was suspended. These 
abortive efforts to make the city’s 
outgo match its income by increasing 
taxes instead of by cutting expendi- 
tures excited New Yorkers, stimulat- 
ing a hostility to Tammany that con- 
tinued until the election in November, 
1933. 

Meanwhile, the elements among the 
voters opposed to Tammany, sensing 
the chance of winning the election on 
the issues of Tammany graft and 
mounting taxes, were trying to agree 
on a candidate. After considerable 
manoeuvring Major LaGuardia, with 
the approval of Samuel Seabury, who 
naturally took an important part in 
the campaign, was selected as the 
candidate for Mayor of the Republi- 
can and anti-Tammany forces, allied 
as the Fusion party. 

Born in New York City of Italian 
parents, Major LaGuardia during his 
public career has demonstrated his 
courage, honesty and ability. He has 
been a member of the national House 
of Representatives, a service which 
was interrupted by a two-year term 











as President of the New York City 
Board of Aldermen, during which he 
gained an intimate knowledge of the 
city’s government and problems. Re- 
turning to Congress later, LaGuardia 
won a reputation as one of the most 
independent and useful members of the 
House. Although nominally a Repub- 
lican, his party ties have always been 
loose, and in 1924, because of a tempo- 
rary break with his party leaders, he 
was denied renomination by the Re- 
publicans but was elected as the candi- 
date of the Socialist and Farmer-Labor 
parties. 

The feeling against Tammany among 
the voters was so strong and belief in 
its mismanagement of the city’s affairs 
so firmly grounded that reiteration 
and amplification of the disclosures of 
the Seabury investigation proved to be 
unnecessary. The election was a land- 
slide for Major LaGuardia and the 
Fusion city ticket. With LaGuardia 
were swept into office the other two 
city-wide candidates for the Board of 
Estimate, Controller W. Arthur Cun- 
ningham and Bernard §S. Deutsch, 
President of the Board of Aldermen, 
and three of the five Borough Presi- 
dents. Only in New York County, 
which is identical with the Borough 
of Manhattan, was Tammany success- 
ful. There its candidate for Borough 
President was elected and control of 
the county offices, including the im- 
portant office of District Attorney, 
was retained. Though the Fusionists 
failed to elect a majority of the Board 
of Aldermen, the Democratic Alder- 
men are divided between those paying 
undivided allegiance to Tammany and 
those belonging to, or leaning to, the 
Roosevelt wing of the local Democracy. 

Immediately after election, Major 
LaGuardia announced his retirement 
from party politics during the four 
years for which he had been elected 
and declared that his administration 
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and appointments would be wholly on 
a non-partisan basis. His selection of 
department heads, popularly termed 
the members of his “Cabinet,” con- 
firmed this announcement. Perhaps 
the most striking choice he made was 
that of Professor A. A. Berle Jr.—an 
original member of the Roosevelt 
Brain Trust—for City Chamberlain, 
an office with few duties and sched- 
uled for abolition. Professor Berle will 
thus be available as an adviser on 
policies. In most of his other impor- 
tant appointments Mayor LaGuardia 
was guided in his selections by close 
personal acquaintance or particular 
fitness for the posts, 

The LaGuardia administration en- 
tered office confronted with great 
problems which were not of its own 
but of Tammany’s making. The 
O’Brien administration had with dif- 
ficulty met its last payroll and had 
found the money for earlier payrolls 
only by an agreement with the bank- 
ers by which the city virtually mort- 
gaged its receipts from real estate 
taxes for the next four years. Major 
LaGuardia declared that his adminis- 
tration necessarily would be bound by 
this agreement. Under it, in exchange 
for first liens on its real estate tax 
income, the city received assurance 
from the bankers of the early refund- 
ing of approximately $200,000,000 of 
outstanding short-term obligations, 
the creation of a revolving fund of 
$207,000,000 to provide for tax-antici- 
pation needs for the next four years 
and a guarantee that the banks in 
cooperation with savings banks and 
insurance companies would purchase 
$70,000,000 in ten-year serial bonds 
to be issued for unemployment relief. 

Besides pledging the segregation of 
all real estate tax payments during 
the next four years, the city agreed 
to set aside approximately $24,000,- 
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000 in the 1934 budget and up to $50,- 
000,000 each year in the budgets of 
1935, 1936 and 1937 as reserves to 
meet tax delinquencies. The city also 
promised to hold the tax levy on real 
estate for each of the four years to a 
maximum of $270,000,000, plus debt 
service needs, thus definitely limiting 
the tax on real estate, which is the 
chief source of municipal revenues. 

Such limitations on the city’s fi- 
nances will, of course, handicap the La- 
Guardia administration in carrying 
out its program. There is a further 
difficulty in that authority must be 
obtained from the State Legislature 
for much that has been proposed. But 
the new Mayor seems determined to 
carry out his principal points which 
include: 

1. An appeal to the Legislature for 
authority to reopen the city budget, 
adopted by the preceding Tammany 
administration, for the purpose of bal- 
ancing it. This authority is vital for 
Mayor LaGuardia’s economy program 
by which he expects to cut from $25,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 from the pres- 
ent $551,000,000 budget and to abol- 
ish approximately 10,000 city jobs. 

2. Settlement of the city’s trouble- 
some transit problem by unification of 
the subway and elevated lines. Mr. 
LaGuardia began negotiations with 
representatives of the transit compa- 
nies before his inauguration and it is 
his idea to fix a price and method of 
payment for the companies’ properties 
and to settle the fare question after- 
ward. The city is now paying approx- 
imately $25,000,000 a year in interest 
on bonds issued for subway construc- 
tion. Unification, with a self-sustain- 
ing fare, will relieve the city of a bur- 
den that its present financial situa- 
tion has made virtually insupportable. 
Mayor LaGuardia has given every in- 
dication of having the courage to face 
a situation which he has inherited 


from a series of Tammany adminstra- 
tions and to treat the problem as a 
business and not a political matter, 
even if it means the abandonment of 
the traditional five-cent fare. 

3. Appeal to the Legislature for a 
revision of the city charter to bring 
about economies and to improve the 
machinery of government by abolish- 
ing unnecessary boards, bureaus and 
departments. Among those scheduled 
for abolition is the Board of Alder- 
men, the lower House of the Municipal 
Legislature, over which Tammany still 
exercises a somewhat shaky control. 

4. Reform of the city magistrates’ 
courts, possibly by legislation ousting 
the incumbents, and a drive by the 
Police Department against gangsters 
and racketeers. This part of the new 
administration’s program is not only 
in the public interest, but is intended 
as a blow at Tammany by breaking up 
the alliance alleged to exist between 
the underworld and minor politicians 
of that organization. 

Mayor LaGuardia also intends to 
improve the public school:system, to 
reorganize the city hospitals, to work 
out a housing policy and to adopt a 
definite, comprehensive city plan to 
guide its future growth. He has a defi- 
nite suggestion for obtaining money 
from the RFC on the security of delin- 
quent taxes and, even before taking 
office, had secured from the Public 
Works Administration a loan of $23,- 
160,000 for the completion of the 
Eighth Avenue subway. 

One of Mayor LaGuardia’s major 
battles will probably be fought over 
revision of the city’s charter, a fight 
which will involve the State Legis- 
lature, since the Democratic Board of 
Aldermen, the concurrence of which is 
required by the only other method for 
altering the charter, would hardly be 
expected to vote for a program which 
included its own destruction. The Dem- 
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ocrats have a majority of one in the 
State Senate, but since the Republi- 
cans, who control the Assembly, are 
torn by internal dissensions, there is 
the possibility of a deal with the Re- 
publican Old Guard faction which 
might enable Tammany to block the 
passage of a charter-revision bill. 

Mayor LaGuardia and his associ- 
ates, backed by Samuel Seabury, will, 
however, fight for the charter changes 
they want, and it is quite likely that 
if they fail at this session of the Leg- 
islature the Tammany Assemblymen 
and Senators from New York City will 
be opposed next Fall by Fusion candi- 
dates committed to charter revision. 
Failure of the charter revision pro- 
gram will reinvigorate the anti-Tam- 
many movement, and the very life of 
the city’s old political organization 
may be at stake. 

In New York City there are now 
anti-Tammany Democrats in three or- 
ganized groups, two of which are com- 
posed entirely of Democrats and one 
of which includes members of all par- 
ties and none. The Democratic groups 
are the Recovery party, which, in last 
November’s campaign, supported Jo- 
seph V. McKee for Mayor and which 
has kept up its organization in many 
Assembly districts, and the Knicker- 
bocker Democrats, who owe allegiance 
to Samuel Seabury, an independent 
Democrat, and to Langdon Post, a 
member of the LaGuardia cabinet. The 
third organization is the City Fusion 
party, which includes in its member- 
ship Democrats, Republicans and in- 
dependents. These three groups are 
united in their hostility to Tammany, 
and if they could combine the elimi- 
nation of Tammany as the regular 
Democratic organization in Manhat- 
tan might be accomplished. 

The future of Tammany is likely to 
depend on the success or failure of 
the LaGuardia administration. If the 
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administration is unsuccessful or fails 
to retain the confidence of the public, 
the Tammany Tiger, crippled but not 
as yet vitally wounded, may go back 
four years hence into City Hall. If 
LaGuardia carries out his program 
and wins popular approval, the Tiger 
might not survive the starvation of 
another four years, for Tammany is 
an organization that admittedly feeds 
on patronage and lives and grows fat 
mainly by its ability to dispense fa- 
vors. 

Mayor LaGuardia has determined to 
give the city the best administration 
of which he and his associates are 
capable, but to friends he has ex- 
pressed belief that this method is not 
likely to win him re-election. Approv- 
ing his determination, these friends 
have disputed his deduction, for he has 
won his present place by his willing- 
ness to fight for what he has thought 
right without regard to the immediate 
effect on his political future. For him 
to take another course now would be 
out of character and impossible. In 
public life, re-election often comes to 
those who seek to do what they believe 
is best in spite of personal conse- 
quences and often fails to come to 
those whose official acts are per- 
formed with an eye to a second or 
third term. 

Many of Mayor LaGuardia’s sup- 
porters believe that, as he has been 
the man to break the stranglehold of 
Tammany on the city government, he 
will be the man to keep the Tiger from 
the fleshpots again when his present 
term ends. In any event, Mayor La- 
Guardia and his associates seem de- 
termined to stick to their purpose of 
extricating the city from its present 
difficulties by providing an economi- 
cal, honest and efficient administra- 
tion and postponing all worry about 
re-election until the next Mayoralty 
campaign in 1937. 





America’s Consumption of Power 


By HAROLD WARD 


{Mr. Ward has contributed articles on 
scientific and technological subjects to 
several periodicals. ] 

HE United States Bureau of Mines 

has no gift for rhetoric. Its re- 
ports make absoluteiy no appeal to 
those who live in a world of fantasies, 
dream-logic and wishful thinking. 
Their concern is with facts—all the 
facts that can be obtained about the 
mineral resources of one of the 
wealthiest geographic areas on the 
face of the globe. Romance, for the 
energetic and exceedingly capable in- 
vestigators on the bureau’s staff, con- 
sists in finding ever more precise 
answers to the questions, “What have 
we got?” “How much is there?” 
“What quantities are being used, and 
at what cost in time, energy and 
money?” And the answers throw new 
light on forces in American life. 

Let us first consider the part played 
by coal in what has been called our 
mineral civilization. The American 
coal mining industry is one of the 
most bitterly competitive and badly 
organized production systems in the 
world. Falling prices, diminishing 
profits, excess stocks, labor troubles, 
unemployment, mechanization, and 
the growing use of other fuels—all 
have helped to undermine the once 
impregnable authority of King Coal. 
Nevertheless, so great is the vitality 
of this Monarch of Power that a 1932 
decrease (compared with 1929) in out- 
put of 42.9 per cent is well above 
that of automobiles, at 75 per cent, 
and of steel, at 76 per cent. The loss 
is also appreciably less than the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index of a 46 per 


cent decline in industrial production 
since 1929. 

A condensed statement of what has 
happened to American coal during the 
past four years is presented in the 
following table. Unless otherwise 
noted, all 1929 figures are derived 
from the United States Census of 
Mines and Quarries. The Bureau of 
Mines’ 1932 figures, although incom- 
plete, indicate a clearly established 
trend. The percentages in the third 
column are computed: 

Change 
1929 1932 Percent 
Number of 
collieries 
and mines. 
Wage earn- 
ers (yearly 
average) .. 
Wage earn- 
ers, per 
mine 69 
Total coal 
produced, 


short tons.610,687,531 
Coal pro- 


5,923 5,642 — 5.0 


601,533 379,565 —36.8 


—32.1 


355,567,000 —41.8 


1,673,116 971,389 —41.8 
duced per 
MIME 2216. 

Coal pro- 
duced per 
wage earner 1,015.22 

Coal pro- 
duced per 
capita of 
population. 5.8 2.8 

Total value 
of coal pro- 
duced . .$1,338,423,751* 638,000,000 

Employment 

100 67.4} 


IngdGx .... 
100 35.6t 


103,104 63,021 —38.8 


936.77 — 7.7 


Wages 
index .... 

U. S. per- 
centage of 
total world 
coal pro- 


duced Tt 20.6 —41.8 
*World Almanac, 1932 issue. 

tBituminous coal industry. 

{Bureau of Mines, 1933 Year Book. 


The most significant thing about 
this table is the item “Coal produced 
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per wage earner.” The decline of only 
7.7 per cent in production per wage 
earner shows that his efficiency was 
little impaired by the disastrous con- 
ditions in the coal fields. In the bitu- 
wninous industry the wage earner’s 
production fell only 7.1 per cent, yet 
the index shows that his wages have 
been slashed 64 per cent since 1929. 
It is also worthy of note that in 1932 
miners worked on an average of 145 
days, as compared with 160 days in 
1931, and an average of 213 days for 
the three decades ending in 1921. Daily 
coal production per worker has slowly 
crept up from 3.8 tons in 1918 to 5.4 
tons in 1932, according to figures re- 
cently given by Dr. Alexander Sachs. 
Turning again to the Census of 
Mines and Quarries, we find that dur- 
ing the twenty years ending in 1929 
the power rating of American coal 
mines increased by 118 per cent, elec- 
tric power amounting to more than 
twice that of all other prime movers 
combined. This made it possible to 
extract 33 per cent more coal by an 
increase in the working force of less 
than 9 per cent. Anthracite and 
bituminous mines in 1929 were 
equipped with over 80,000 prime mov- 
ers delivering a total of more than 
4,000,000 horsepower; this is equiva- 
lent to about seven horsepower per 
worker, as compared with three horse- 
power in 1909. Since wages account 
for from 60 to 65 per cent of the 
costs of production, it is clear why a 
competitive industry struggles so des- 
perately to answer the riddle of “more 
goods at lower costs and higher prices 
thrown on markets saturated with 
everything but purchasing power.” 
Mechanization of bituminous under- 
ground operations in 1932 alone, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines, ac- 
counted for a yield of 36,000,000 tons. 
This was a sharp decline from the 
record figure of the year before, but 
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impressive enough when compared 
with the less than 2,000,000 tons pro- 
duced in 1923. Coal loaded by power 
shovels in strip pits amounted to an- 
other 19,000,000 tons of bituminous, 
while in anthracite mining, in addi- 
tion to 2,500,000 tons handled by self- 
loading contrivances, 1932 saw the in- 
stallation of cleaning equipment with 
a capacity of nearly 2,500 tons per 
hour. Walter Polakov has shown 
that in the one operation of bitumi- 
nous coal cutting the percentage 
done by machinery grew from 38 to 
75 in the twenty years to 1929. Nor 
has the depression markedly inter- 
fered with this trend. In seven out 
of ten leading States coal operations 
were more highly mechanized in 1932 
than in the year before, Montana tak- 
ing the lead with a percentage of 76, 
a 10-point increase in one year. 
Consider now certain drastic reduc- 
tions in the ratio of coal to other fuels 
used in transportation and industry. 
Oil, always an excellent lubricant for 
inclines, here enters the picture. Thus, 
although locomotives of Class I rail- 
roads in 1932 consumed 12.5 per cent 
less fuel oil than in 1931, coal con- 
sumption dropped six points further, 
to 18.5 per cent. Ships in foreign 
trade used 14.9 per cent less oil, but 
38.5 per cent less bunker coal. The 
recent rise in the price of fuel oil to 
$1.20 a barrel, adding $3,600 to the 
fuel cost of a single transatlantic pas- 
sage for a ship like the Majestic, will 
inevitably affect this rate. For elec- 
trical central power stations coal con- 
sumption dropped 21.8 per cent and 
only 1.9 per cent for oil; even natural 
gas, another competitor for electric 
power patronage, fell off more than 
coal in 1932. Hydroelectric power, 
lately offering its cheap kilowatts to 
Southern communities through the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and 
Muscle Shoals, supplied 41 per cent of 
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public utility needs, compared with 
only 35.6 per cent in 1929. 

Still another threat to coal is fuel 
efficiency—the amount of fuel con- 
sumed per unit of work. In transpor- 
tation, 176 pounds of bituminous coal 
were consumed for every 1,000 gross 
ton-miles of railroad freight hauled 
in 1917; by 1932 this had dropped to 
123 pounds. This is no small item 
when it is remembered that Ameri- 
can railroads consume about one- 
fourth of the entire bituminous coal 
output of the country. In the same 
period the amount of coke required 
per ton of pig iron by American blast 
furnaces had been reduced by over 
500 pounds. At the 1917 rate of con- 
sumption, 1932 pig iron production 
would have required nearly 2,250,000 
tons of coke in excess of what was 
actually used, or about double that 
amount of bituminous coal. 

In the twenty years ending in 1929, 
according to F. G. Tryon and H. O. 
Rogers, technical improvements and 
administrative economies have effect- 
ed, for all industries and railroads 
combined, a reduction of 33 per cent 
in the amounts of fuel consumed per 
unit of product or service. The two 
highest reductions, of 66 and 40 per 
cent respectively, were accomplished 
by electric power plants and steam 
railroads. “Stated in another way,” to 
quote the estimate made by Tryon and 
Rogers, “had there been no advance 
in thermal efficiency during the twen- 
ty years and had the efficiencies of 
1909 continued without change, Amer- 
ican business would have consumed 
210,000,000 tons more bituminous coal 
in 1929 than were in fact required.” 

In view of this and many similar 
facts, to say nothing of what the Sta- 
tistical Bureau of the League of Na- 
tions terms “the contracting spiral of 
world trade,” it is not surprising that 
there are in the United States at the 


present time nearly 1,500 idle coal 
mines, with a potential capacity about 
equal to the saving just indicated, or 
more than twice the present annual 
coal consumption of France, and about 
four times the 1932 coal production of 
Soviet Russia. Over 250 of these mines 
ceased operation in 1929, thus adding 
30,000,000 tons to America’s gigantic 
coal reserves. Yet, even if the United 
States leads the world with a 42 per 
cent decline in coal production since 
1929, nine other countries in Europe 
and Asia show decreases ranging 
from 14 per cent (France) to 39 per 
cent (Canada). Soviet Russia, on the 
other hand, has increased coal produc- 
tion by 48 per cent in the same period. 

Coming now to oil. Of the total of 
about 800,000 wells drilled for oil in 
the United States since 1859, a little 
over 300,000 were producing in 1932. 
Although the total production for 
that year was 8 per cent less than 
for 1931, or just under 800,000,000 
barrels, three American wells, on the 
basis of a statistical year-average of 
nearly 2,500 barrels per well, could 
have accounted for more than the 
total daily production of oil in Japan 
and Formosa combined. On the basis 
of population, oil production in the 
United States in 1932 was at the rate 
of 6.25 barrels per capita; Russia and 
Venezuela, the two next ranking pro- 
ducers, yielded 0.91 and 35 barrels per 
capita respectively. These 6.25 bar- 
rels of crude oil, treated in one way, 
would give to each inhabitant of the 
United States an energy equivalent to 
that locked up in something less than 
one ton of bituminous coal; treated in 
another way, they would yield about 
120 gallons of gasoline, about 5 gal- 
lons less than the actual per capita 
consumption of motor fuel in 1932. 
The difference between consumption 
and production was made up from 
large stocks of refinable oil in storage 
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(over 300,000,000 barrels at the end 
of 1931) and, strange to say, by im- 
ports during the year of more than 
40,000,000 barrels of crude oil alone. 
Nevertheless, the 15,500,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline consumed in the 
United States in 1932 was a 7 per 
cent decrease from the year before. 

Important in the development of oil 
as a fuel is the increasing use of oil- 
driven units in transportation. Apart 
from marine engines of the Diesel 
type, which are rapidly displacing 
coal-burners, we are hearing more and 
more of the oil-driven rail-car and 
Diesel-engined automobiles. Regard- 
ing the latter, one English manufac- 
turer reports that more than 3,000 of 
his oil-driven automotive units are at 
present traveling on the roads of the 
world. The total mileage to date is 
estimated at about 120,000,000, equiv- 
alent to some 2,500,000 miles per 
week—and this for the products of 
one company alone. It is not surpris- 
ing that England should be thinking 
seriously about converting a large 
part of her diminishing coal reserves 
into oil by hydrogenation or carboni- 
zation processes. Then there is the 
growing interest of American rail- 
roads in the new “stream-line trains,” 
most of which will be hauled by oil or 
gasoline engines. This means the 
scrapping of millions of tons of obso- 
lescent equipment and ultimately—no 
small detail—a further body-blow at 
the coal industry, affecting operators 
and employes alike. 

But, so far at least as power goes, 
it is all to the good. Some idea of the 
enormous energies made available in 
this country by coal, oil and its by- 
products, natural gas and water power 
can be obtained from the following 
table compiled by Tryon and Rogers. 
The abbreviation “B. T. U.” refers to 
the “British thermal unit,” the engi- 
neer’s standard for the measurement 


of energy. It is defined as the amount 
of heat required to raise the tempera- 
ture of one pound of water by one de- 
gree Fahrenheit. The figures are for 
the year 1932: 


Trillion Pct.of 
B.T.U.’S Total 


PANS OOIE «cocks caresses 1,342 7.5 
Bituminous coal............ 8,008 44.9 
MIROMICAN. Oe 6 icc vcdcceesee 4,691 26.3 
RWUGECGD OOPS ccciccccuscucese 268 1.5 
Natural gas, total produc- 
GI co coaccaencusas ceewee 1,632 9.1 
Water power, fuel equiva- 
NOW ed oe cadnudacwakeuaes 1,900 10.7 
"WOtHy caissciseedcwendsetenes 17,841 100.0 


The above total of nearly 18,000 
trillion B. T. U.’s includes the energy 
consumed by prime movers used for 
automotive transport (passenger cars, 
trucks, tractors, buses and so forth), 
as well as for all heavy and industrial 
uses. From this enormous figure we 
can get some interesting comparisons 
with the human energy consumed by 
the inhabitants of the United States. 

Dividing the total of extraneous 
energy by the population (125,000,- 
000) we arrive at 142,728,000 B. T. 
U.’s as the share of every man, wo- 
man and child during the year 1932. 
Converting that total into the kilo- 
gram calories customarily used to 
measure physiological energy (1 B. 
T. U. equals very nearly a fourth of a 
kilogram calory) we get a figure of 
35,882,000 kilogram calories of ex- 
traneous energy per capita per year. 
This works out to 98,309 kilogram 
calories per day for every inhabitant 
of the country. 

Adopting Sherman’s standard of an 
average daily energy intake of 3,000 
kilogram calories for an adult male 
living under American conditions, the 
above total of extraneous energy rep- 
resents the daily sustenance require- 
ments of 32.6 adult individuals. In 
other words, to have accomplished by 
human labor alone (assuming the feat 
to be possible) all the work done in 
the United States by power-driven 
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prime movers would have required the 
maintenance of a population over 
thirty-two times the actual one, or a 
density of 1,300 persons to the square 
mile. 

In terms of actual work performed, 
however, a properly nourished adult 
male seldom exceeds a rate of 0.1 
horsepower on an eight-hour basis. So 
we can also express the figure of 98,- 
309 kilogram calories by saying that 
every inhabitant of the United States 
disposed of a work capacity 32.6 times 
that of his or her average output, or 
3.26 horsepower per eight-hour day. 
As an instance of what mechanical 
power means in relation to human be- 
ings, Professor Charles Cross points 
out in a technical monograph, Heat 
Engines, that “to generate 5,000 
horsepower for eight hours per day 
would require 50,000 men. If a floor 
space two feet by four feet be allotted 
to each man, 400,000 square feet 
would be necessary. This would re- 
quire forty stories in a building one 
hundred feet square, or over nine 
acres of ground.” 

The above figures represent 1932 
energy consumption only. What then 
are we to say of the nearly 27,000 
trillion B. T. U.’s consumed in the 
United States during the peak year of 
1929? By the same methods of con- 
version, that gave to every inhabitant 
the energy equivalent of over 150,000 
kilogram calories per day, represent- 
ing the sustenance of fifty adult 
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slaves per capita, or about three times 
the total population of the globe. 
After that, it is not difficult to under- 
stand how, on the basis of its installed 
horsepower, the United States has 
been responsible for 50 per cent of the 
world’s physical work. And a decline 
in energy consumption during the 
past four years of nearly 33 per cent 
may help to explain some of the mys- 
teries lurking in the phrase, “stand- 
ard of living.” 

How the energy factor has come to 
dominate modern civilization is fur- 
ther illustrated by the following state- 
ment issued by the Department of 
the Interior: ‘The estimated output 
of nearly 80,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of electric power for the United 
States in 1927, if it could be converted 
into equivalent man-power, would 
provide the average family of about 
four persons in the United States with 
the services of eleven able-bodied me- 
chanical laborers, working eight hours 
daily, including Sundays and holidays, 
at a total cost for the eleven of about 
$75 a year.” 

Whatever way we look at it, there 
is every indication that when Colum- 
bus finally called attention to a new 
world whose existence he never recog- 
nized himself, he discovered not the 
continent of gold for which he was 
looking but the continent of power— 
something much richer in promise of 
good, if rightly managed, or of evil 
if not. 
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But then we can’t see much from 
where we’re sitting 


—Philadelphia Inquirer 


Some day there will have to be a de- 
cision 
—Boston Evening Transcript 


in Cartoons 


An American city skyline 
—Raleigh News-Observer 


Too much of a load 
—Providence Journal 





Regenerating the American working- 
man Breaking the ice 


—St. Louis Post-Dispatch —New York Herald Tribune 
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The very eggs he was throwing Handicapped 
—St. Louis Star-Times —Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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Shake! !—and then? Not in here, Herr Hitler 
—Baltimore Sun —Columbus Journal-Dispatch 


Chorus of foreign champions: ‘‘How is it you can do that and we can’t?” 
The little champion: ‘‘Why, it’s just an old British custom!” 
—Daily Express, London 
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beginning to despair of getting out of the fog! 
—Glasgow Bulletin 
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“T think the Disarmament Conference —_—* 

: ” Old before his time 
will soon come to results 

‘Yes, we have already received some 


orders” 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger 


—Humanite, Paris 
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A Month’s World History 





International Economic Issues 





By ALLAN NEVINS 
Professor of American History, Columbia University 


URING the last two months of 1933 

the focus of international interest 
tended to shift from political affairs 
and return to a normal concentration 
upon economic, commercial and finan- 
cial topics. Disarmament fell into the 
background as men realized that no 
immediate progress was possible. The 
uneasy talk of war in Europe died 
away. Certain events in the sphere 
of world finance seemed more impor- 
tant than anything else. 

An indication of the future trend of 
American monetary policy was afford- 
ed by trustworthy reports that the 
United States had begun conversa- 
tions with Great Britain upon a pos- 
sible stabilization of the dollar with 
the pound. President Roosevelt was 
reported to be satisfied with the re- 
sults of his manipulation of the dol- 
lar and content to let it rest for the 
time being at its present gold value of 
about 62 cents. But to suggestions of 
stabilization at the existing figures 
the British Government proved hostile. 
One reason was that British officials 
apparently feared that the strong in- 
flationary elements in the American 
Congress might render any agreement 
signed with President Roosevelt un- 
stable. They also argued that the dol- 
lar, as it affected British trade, was 
still too high, and that instead of $5 





the ratio should be about $4 to the 
pound sterling. It was suggested in 
London that rather than try to relate 
the dollar to the pound, the United 
States should stabilize the dollar it- 
self, possibly by a return to a gold 
standard modified to suit commodity 
prices. This the United States was not 
ready to do. 

The reasons why Great Britain does 
not press for early settlement of the 
currency question were stated in a re- 
cent speech by Neville Chamberlain 
in the House of Commons. According 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the depreciation of the dollar has not 
yet proved a menace to British trade. 
It has in fact been a boon to the 
textile manufacturers of England, for 
they have purchased their raw cotton 
in the United States at bargain prices. 
Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that 
should Great Britain begin to suffer 
from the dumping of cheap American 
goods, she still possesses an excellent 
defensive weapon in the tariff. 

Meanwhile, however, a genuine and 
growing resentment is felt by British 
merchants against Japan, which has 
been able with her depreciated yen to 
capture a larger business in cotton 
textiles than ever before. Japanese 
ships are carrying cargoes in Eastern 
waters that formerly went to the Brit- 
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ish merchant marine. In the House of 
Commons these facts were hotly dis- 
cussed, and it was alleged that Japa- 
nese manufacturers have a habit of 
forging British trade-marks. Indigna- 
tion was simultaneously being ex- 
pressed by Italy, where the press 
printed acid editorials on “Japanese 
dumping.” If Japan does not come to 
a fairer trading level, new tariff bar- 
riers will almost certainly be raised 
against her. 

An extraordinary device to stimu- 
late trade has been used by Germany 
for the last six months and is now the 
target of vigorous protests from other 
nations. Under the partial moratorium 
which the Reich decreed on her for- 
eign debts last June, Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, 
has worked out an ingenious system by 
which Germany’s creditors are made 
to contribute to her foreign trade. The 
holders of medium-term and long-term 
obligations receive their interest half 
in cash and half in scrip. Creditors 
can sell their scrip to the German 
Gold Discount Bank through banking 
syndicates in their own countries. For 
their scrip, however, they receive only 
one-half its face value. The scrip is 
then resold to exporters in Germany 
and they may use it to buy goods at 
its full value. Germany has explained 
to her creditors that the amount she 
can pay depends on the amount of for- 
eign exchange she receives from her 
exports, and by this arrangement 
their interest is therefore served! 

Creditors were given further cause 
for complaint when Dr. Schacht sev- 
eral months ago made an arrange- 
ment with Switzerland and Holland by 
which creditors in those countries re- 
ceived the entire interest due, without 
deduction, on the stipulation that they 
buy an increased quota of German 
goods. When other countries protested 
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against this discrimination Dr. Schacht 
bluntly declared that a similar ar- 
rangement was open to them. None 
has cared to enter into it. 

On Dec. 5 a committee of foreign 
creditors went to Berlin to discuss 
with Dr. Schacht the terms of the par- 
tial moratorium for the six months 
beginning Jan. 1, when the previous 
regulations were to expire. John Fos- 
ter Dulles, the American representa- 
tive, suggested to the president of the 
Reichsbank that Germany was well 
able to pay her creditors in full. To 
this Dr. Schacht brusquely replied 
that on the contrary Germany would 
again have to reduce her payments. 
Eleven days later he announced, quite 
arbitrarily, a reduction in cash pay- 
ments from 50 per cent to 30 per cent. 
To justify this act, he explained that 
Germany’s export trade surplus was 
much less than it seemed—that al- 
though, according to the figures, it 
appeared to be 65,000,000 marks a 
month, ample to continue the 50 per 
cent cash payments, actually the 
greater part of this represented pay- 
ments in scrip, blocked marks and 
depreciated German bonds. He firmly 
denied that he was diverting foreign 
exchange to buy back depreciated Ger- 
man obligations at bargain prices. The 
only saving the Reich had made, he 
said, was in the devaluation of for- 
eign currencies. Because of this the 
foreign indebtedness of Germany had 
been reduced by 4,000,000,000 marks 
(about $1,500,000,000 at present ex- 
change). 

In a world of shifting and shifty 
financial standards one clear stand 
has recently been made for the sanc- 
tity of contracts. In London on Dec. 
15, the Law Lords, who are a judicial 
committee of the House of Lords and 
in such matters Great Britain’s high- 
est court, rendered a decision on the 
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validity of the gold clause in bonds 
which was hailed as establishing a 
notable precedent. In this case a Brit- 
ish owner of gold bonds issued by the 
Société Intercommunale Belge d’Elec- 
tricité appealed from the decision of 
a lower court, which contended that 
the company had the right to pay in- 
terest in paper pounds. The deprecia- 
tion in the pound has enabled the 
company to save itself almost 65 per 
cent of the cost of coupon payment in 
gold. The Law Lords reversed the 
lower court and established the bond- 
holder’s right to receive payment in 
gold. From this decision there is no 
appeal. 


MUSSOLINI ON THE LEAGUE 


The attempt of Premier Mussolini 
to refashion the League of Nations 
encountered so much opposition last 
month that it was halted almost as 
soon as it was brought before the 
world. According to a declaration of 
the Fascist Grand Council in Rome, 
Italy would remain in the League on 
condition that it be radically “re- 
formed.” Although the Grand Council 
made no specific suggestions in regard 
to this reform, the Fascist leaders 
freely furnished information about 
what Mussolini had in mind. He de- 
manded: (1) The divorce of the 
League from the Treaty of Versailles; 
(2) transformation of the Council 
into a super-committee of the great 
powers which shall dominate the de- 
cisions of the League; (3) abolition 
of the rule of unanimity in the As- 
sembly whereby small nations are able 
to block the demand of powerful na- 
tions; and (4) reform of the League’s 
finances. Two main objects were ob- 
viously to be achieved. The League 
was to be divested of its democratic 
form, which in Mussolini’s opinion 
makes it an impractical agency of in- 
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ternational action. And the abolition 
of the rule of unanimity, together with 
the severance of the League from the 
Versailles treaty, would open the way 
for treaty revision. 

As soon as the nature of Mussolini’s 
proposals became known the small na- 
tions of Europe arose in unanimous 
protest. The peace treaties have been 
beneficial to them, and they cannot 
look with equanimity on any plan to 
redraw the map of Europe. The League 
is their bulwark, and they prize it as 
giving them in certain matters an 
equality with large nations. Joseph 
Paul-Boncour, Foreign Minister of 
France, taking a similar position, point- 
ed out that the League is the custo- 
dian not only of the peace treaties but 
of all treaties made since the war and 
declared: “France has no intention of 
permitting any harm to the League.” 

Even Germany, which has generally 
aligned itself with Italy, dashed cold 
water on Premier Mussolini’s scheme 
when a government spokesman ob- 
served that “Germany did not aban- 
don the League to reform it but be- 
cause of its impotency to deal with 
the problems assigned to it.” 

Mussolini’s greatest hope was placed 
in the British Government, which ad- 
mits the need for revision of the 
League Covenant. Great Britain, how- 
ever, refused to be entangled. The 
government suggested that the pro- 
posal was untimely in view of the 
greater importance of disarmament 
discussions, and placed responsibility 
squarely upon the Italian Premier by 
hinting that it was up to him to ad- 
vance a tangible plan. Having thus 
tested public opinion, Premier Musso- 
lini appeared to retire into his shell. 
His expectation that prospective revi- 
sion of the League to meet American 
and Russian objections would interest 
those countries was also doomed to 
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disappointment. Maxim Litvinov, the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, paying a brief 
visit to the Premier on his way home 
from the United States, was said to 
have flatly rejected the proposal. The 
United States was almost completely 
indifferent. The net result of Musso- 
lini’s criticism of the League was a 
closer union of France and her Eastern 
allies—the Little Entente and Poland. 


DISARMAMENT 


The three-cornered diplomatic nego- 
tiations between France, Germany and 
Great Britain, to establish some kind 
of Franco-German agreement as a 
basis for direct conversations on dis- 
armament, came to a fruitless end in 
December. Adolf Hitler’s proposals, 
which remained unpublished during 
the entire course of the secret nego- 
tiations, became known in their en- 
tirety when Ambassador Francois 
Poncet transmitted them in written 


form to his government. They may be 
thus summarized: (1) That Germany 
be allowed a standing army of 300,000 


men conscripted for one year; (2) 
that she be permitted a quota of “de- 
fensive” armaments equivalent to one- 
quarter of the similar arms possessed 
by France, Poland and Czechoslovakia 
together; (3) that there be equal in- 
ternational control of armaments in 
all countries, including Germany’s 


2,500,000 Storm Troopers; (4) that 


the Saar Territory, which Germany 
claims, be disposed of by negotiations 
between France and Germany without 
waiting for the League plebiscite set 
for next year; (5) that Germany offer 
a guarantee to keep the peace em- 
bodied in a ten-year Franco-German 
non-aggression pact. Appended to Hit- 
ler’s proposals were three pungent 
questions which France was requested 
to answer: What was the date on 
which France expected to begin dis- 
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arming? What kind of disarmament 
would it be? How much would it 
amount to in figures? 

Nothing could have been better cal- 
culated to arouse the ire of the French 
General Staff than these last inquir- 
ies. As Hitler must have realized, 
nothing could better point out to the 
world at large that France has a 
powerful militaristic element that 
stands grimly against yielding up a 
single rifle. 

As for the proposals themselves, the 
French Government objected at once 
that not one was acceptable and that 
hence nothing advanced by Hitler was 
a possible point of departure for di- 
rect Franco-German negotiations. The 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies almost unani- 
mously condemned the suggestion 
that Germany be allowed to increase 
her standing army from 100,000 to 
300,000 as a “consecration of German 
rearmament.” The non-aggression pact 
Was seen as a measure calculated to 
supersede and invalidate the Locarno 
pact, which guarantees the inviola- 
bility of the Franco-German border. 
Soon after the French Cabinet had 
taken up the Hitler proposals Sir John 
Simon arrived in Paris. To him Hit- 
ler’s demands seemed not unreason- 
able, and he urged upon M. Paul-Bon- 
cour and Premier Camille Chautemps 
the importance of compromise. These 
gentlemen, their resolution stiffened 
by the French General Staff, resisted 
his advice. Like a good lawyer, Sir 
John was obliged to withdraw as 
gracefully as possible, with profes- 
sions of sympathy for the French 
point of view. The French reply to 
Germany was categorical and definite. 
To Herr Hitler’s questions France an- 
swered candidly that she would main- 
tain her military strength to the limit 
of her ability. 
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HE New Year in the United States 
opened with a feeling of restrained 
hope, a tempered optimism that was 
reflected in President Roosevelt’s first 
annual message to the Seventy-third 
Congress. So much had been experi- 
enced by the American people during 
the preceding twelve months that it 
was difficult to recall the gloom in 
which 1933 had been greeted; certain- 
ly 1934, despite the prevailing eco- 
nomic uncertainties, found people 
more light-hearted, and not wholly 
because they were celebrating the first 
New Year since prohibition repeal. 

In the late Autumn, when the ad- 
ministration’s recovery efforts seemed 
to be losing their effect, there were 
general forecasts that “hell would 
break loose” as soon as Congress con- 
vened. But by the time the session 
opened on Jan. 3, the situation had 
altered. Whatever lurking hostility to 
the acts of the administration there 
might be, was subdued; the Republi- 
can minority had no organized plan 
of opposition, and dissidents within 
the President’s own party were un- 
prepared to criticize openly. Under 
the strain of the session this apparent 
harmony may be jarred, but at the 
moment it existed, reflecting the pres- 
tige and popularity which the Presi- 
dent enjoyed throughout the nation. 

Allowance must be made, of course, 
for Mr. Roosevelt’s own pleasing per- 
sonality, but his real strength was 
rooted in the accomplishments of the 
first ten months of his administration, 
a@ record which naturally formed the 
backbone of his report to Congress on 
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the state of the Union. Appearing be- 
fore a joint session of the House and 
Senate on Jan. 3, President Roosevelt 
delivered a message filled with opti- 
mism and hope. There were no specific 
requests for legislation, no detailed 
surveys of what has been accom- 
plished; instead the President’s words 
were designedly inspirational, ad- 
dressed to both Congress and the 
people. 

The philosophy of the New Deal, 
which colored every phrase of the mes- 
sage, was particularly apparent in the 
President’s reference to the recovery 
program. “Viewed in the large,” he 
said, “it is designed to save from de- 
struction and to keep for the future 
the genuinely important values cre- 
ated by modern society. * * * Butthe 
unnecessary expansion of industrial 
plants, the waste of natural resources, 
the exploitation of the consumers of 
natural monopolies, the accumulation 
of stagnant surpluses, child labor and 
the ruthless exploitation of all labor, 
the encouragement of speculation with 
other people’s money, these were con- 
sumed in the fires that they them- 
selves kindled; we must make sure 
that as we reconstruct our life there 
be no soil in which such seeds can 
grow again.” 

Though the President couched his 
survey of the nation in general terms, 
Congress is likely to question more 
specifically what has been taking 
place in recent months. For example, 
banking, the first problem that faced 
the Roosevelt administration, has re- 
mained in an unsatisfactory state, 
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largely because the system as a whole 
has not been thoroughly overhauled. 
Banks have been reopened; yet when 
a final reckoning comes, several thou- 
sand national and State banks will 
probably have disappeared. At the 
special session of Congress last Spring 
only minor reforms were effected by 
the banking bill, of which the most 
striking feature was the guarantee of 
all bank deposits of $2,500 or less. 
When deposit insurance became ef- 
fective on Jan. 1, about 14,000 banks 
were eligible for membership in the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. But many of them—3,883, ac- 
cording to a statement on Dec. 28 of 
the chairman of the RFC—had quali- 
fied only through the sale of preferred 
stock or capital notes to the RFC. 
About $736,000,000 in government 
funds had been poured into the banks 
through this channel. Deposit insur- 
ance has been generally criticized as 
likely to lead to unsound banking, 
while the purchase of bank stock by 
the RFC has involved the government 
further in the banking business with- 
out any attempt being made to estab- 
lish a sound system. Perhaps in the 
end the government will have to own 
the banks and admit the fact. Possibly 
a definition of policy will be forth- 
coming before Congress adjourns. 
The remainder of the Roosevelt pro- 


gram, with a few exceptions, has. 


aimed specifically at economic recov- 
ery, including improvement of both 
industry and agriculture. So much has 
been written and said of the NRA and 
its goal of bringing order out of the 
traditional industrial chaos that little 
remains to be added. There has, how- 
ever, been a significant change in sen- 
timent toward the NRA and its works. 
In the beginning, industrialists by and 
large opposed the act; now they recog- 
nize its benefits, except for the 


weapon of collective bargaining it 
puts in the hands of labor. On the 
other hand, small manufacturers and 
storekeepers have begun to realize 
that under the NRA they are placed 
at a disadvantage. Increased over- 
head, especially in the form of labor 
costs, threaten many smaller concerns 
with extinction, so that eventually—it 
is arising already—opposition to the 
NRA can be expected to come from 
the ranks of the still forgotten man. 
Senator Borah, for example, even be- 
fore Congress assembled, expressed 
concern for the plight of the small 
business man under the NRA. 

But the NRA, by recognizing the 
inevitability of business combination 
and association, actually did little 
more than sanction economic tenden- 
cies long apparent. That these ten- 
dencies do work, and have been work- 
ing, against small-scale enterprise 
may be unfortunate, but in the long 
run it is undoubtedly wiser to accept 
than to resist them. The difficulty 
is that under capitalism it becomes 
almost impossible to regulate any 
business for social purposes, as the 
Roosevelt administration has been 
discovering, 

At the Capitol one can expect also 
to hear discussion, even if not debate, 
upon labor’s status under the NRA. 
Industry dislikes collective bargain- 
ing, while many labor leaders feel that 
the now famous Section 7(a) is too 
weak, too much a mere expression of 
a pious hope. Furthermore, the Na- 
tional Labor Board by its slowness to 
act and its evident desire to avoid a 
court test of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act has seemingly permit- 
ted some concerns to flout both the 
act and the board’s authority. The 
clash with the Weirton Steel Company 
is a notable case in point. 

The Weirton Steel Company and the 
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National Labor Board agreed last 
October that a strike in the company’s 
plants should be called off and that 
in December an election of represen- 
tatives of labor for collective bargain- 
ing should be held by the company 
under the supervision of the National 
Labor Board. The strikers according- 
ly returned to work, but on Dec. 11, 
on the eve of the election, Ernest T. 
Weir, chairman of the company, re- 
fused to abide by rules drawn up by 
the Labor Board for the election. Al- 
though Senator Wagner, chairman of 
the board, informed Mr. Weir that he 
had “interfered with the choice of 
representatives of your employes in 
violation of Section 7 of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act” and General 
Johnson telegraphed the steel man 
that “in my opinion you are about to 
commit a deliberate violation of Fed- 
eral laws,” the Weirton election pro- 
ceeded on Dec. 15 under company “su- 
pervision,” and resulted in a victory 
for the company union. 

Whether or not the National Labor 
Board would eventually take the Weir- 
ton case to the courts, the board’s 
failure to uphold its position created 
a bad impression upon labor. This 
case, the most striking among several 
of the kind, stirred an uneasy feeling 
in many minds that the NRA was giv- 
ing business everything and labor 
nothing. In such a mood it was dif- 
ficult to remember that the NRA had 
practically wiped out child labor and 
sweatshops and established a mini- 
mum wage and a shorter working day. 

Industry has known government 
regulation of a sort for more than a 
generation and a half, but agriculture 
has been truly the refuge of rugged 
individualism. During the second half 
of 1933, however, the farmer was at 
last brought within the orbit of gov- 
ernment control. The AAA, with its 
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definite program for restricting acre- 
age in the production of staple crops, 
its processing taxes on farm products 
and its supervision of farm exports, 
inaugurated a revolution that may in 
the end be far more important to 
America than the codification of in- 
dustry. Nevertheless, that conditions 
in the farming regions have not yet im- 
proved sufficiently for them to be ig- 
nored by the Seventy-third Congress, 
was disclosed by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics on Jan. 5. The 
index of farm prices on Dec. 15 was 
68, compared with 71 on Nov. 15 and 49 
in February; but the index of prices 
paid by the farmer was 118, compared 
with 117 on Nov. 15 and 100 in March. 

The administration, in addition to 
its basic measures, has sought to end 
abuses in security issues through the 
much-attacked Securities Act of 1933; 
it has tried, seemingly without great 
success, to refinance home and farm 
mortgages in order to relieve prop- 
erty-owners of their debt burdens; 
and it has, by monetary experimenta- 
tion, attempted to raise commodity 
prices and to establish a new and 
sounder currency. In all these meas- 
ures, as well as in some like the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, which are 
only incidentally related to recovery, 
there has been a social purpose, a hu- 
man touch that has given the Roose- 
velt administration a hold on the pop- 
ular imagination and affection un- 
paralleled in recent history. 

Yet it-must be admitted that the 
administration has played a shrewd 
political game which has insured it 
overwhelming support in Congress. In 
the past six months, whenever dissat- 
isfaction has appeared menacing, some 
means of allaying it has been found 
which was not wholly unrelated to re- 
covery policies. For example, unrest 
in the farm areas has been quieted by 
crop “loans” for which the farmer in 
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return pledged curtailment of his pro- 
duction in the next year or two. But 
these loans, or subsidies, uncharitable 
observers regard as little less than 
subtle bribes for indirect support. 
Much the same can be said of the ad- 
ministration’s move on Dec. 21 in rati- 
fying an international silver agree- 
ment which provided for government 
purchase of virtually all the silver 
mined in the United States, half to be 
coined and half to be deposited in the 
Treasury. Such a step removed from 
the ranks of Congressional inflation- 
ists the Senators and Representatives 
from the silver-producing States. 

Finally, though it would be cruel to 
consider it a political manoeuvre, there 
can be no doubt that the relief to un- 
employment afforded by the Civil 
Works Administration has further en- 
trenched the President in the hearts 
of his people. Because the public-works 
program seemed to be failing as the 
stimulus to industrial expansion for 
which it had been created, and un- 
employment remained at an alarming 
level, despite business improvement, 
the CWA was established to put men 
to work on all sorts of projects for 
which, in many instances at least, 
there was no real economic justifica- 
tion. With the $700,000,000 at the 
command of the CWA, 4,000,000 men 
were given work at a wage of about 
$15 for a thirty-hour week. 


Though obviously an emergency 


measure, the CWA embodies the most 
revolutionary implication of any step 
taken by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. By assuming responsibility for 
the support of several millions of its 
citizens it has suggested that it would 
be feasible to enroll every citizen for 
employment on a government project 
at a stated wage. Furthermore, the 
redistribution of wealth contemplated 
by the CWA is far more striking than 
that consequent upon the distribution 
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of foodstuffs by the Federal Surplus 
Relief Corporation. 

The PWA itself has distributed 
funds for so many different projects 
that criticism, possibly investigation, 
may be unavoidable. Furthermore, the 
early lethargy in allotting money for 
public works defeated the real pur- 
pose of the program as a spur to re- 
covery. Finally, suspicion that allot- 
ments have been obtained in some in- 
stances as a result of political pres- 
sure is sure to keep Congressional at- 
tention focused on PWA. 

With popular sentiment regimented 
behind the administration, what was 
the exact economic situation which 
Congress faced? That there had been 
considerable improvement, there could 
be no argument. The New York Times 
index of business activity touched a 
low point of 47.9 for the week ended 
March 18, 1933; it rose rapidly there- 
after to a high for the year of 99.0 for 
the week ended July 15; then it 
dropped slowly until it reached 72.5 
for the week ended Nov. 4, rising dur- 
ing the following weeks to 79.6 for 
the week ended Dec. 30. For the cor- 
responding week in 1932 the figure 
was 70.6. The Annalist index of com- 
modity prices which stood at 80.5 for 
the week ended March 3, 1933, aver- 
aged 104..8 for the month of Septem- 
ber, although by the week ended Jan. 
2, after many small fluctuations, the 
figure had fallen to 102.4. For the cor- 
responding week in 1932 the index 
was 83.8. 

Employment, similarly, has changed 
for the better. Though American fig- 
ures have never been much more than 
estimates, it seems fairly certain that 
at least 14,000,000 were without work 
in March, 1933. In November, accord- 
ing to the American Federation of 
Labor, the number was 11,000,000, an 
increase of 500,000 over October. 
Secretary Perkins attributed the rise 








































to seasonal factors, but that there 
should be no improvement was disap- 
pointing, especially since the country 
had been led to expect vast re-employ- 
ment as a result of the NRA. 

Reports of Christmas trade from all 
over the country indicated that the 
large amount of money put into cir- 
culation by the CWA, the agricultural 
loans, the public works program and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority were 
not without effect. When added to 
higher farm prices and greater indus- 
trial activity, it is not surprising that 
many trading centres reported the 
best retail trade, in both physical 
volume and money, since 1929. 

But there were deep shadows also 
in the American picture. Business had 
improved, but there were still mil- 
lions out of work. Can our system 
ever absorb the battalions of the un- 
employed? If not, and there is a grow- 
ing belief that it cannot, what then? 
The stupendous cost of the recovery 
program cannot be borne indefinitely, 
even if temporarily a nation like the 
United States can stand up under a 
Federal debt of $23,534,115,771, the 
total at the end of November. 

How costly the recovery program 
has been and will be was disclosed in 
the President’s amazing budget mes- 
sage sent to Congress on Jan. 4. Never 
has an American Congress listened to 
so frank a statement of government 
expenditures as did the Seventy-third 
when the President set forth the 
greatest peace-time spending program 
in the nation’s history, a program 
which entails an estimated deficit of 
$7,000,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1934, and $2,000,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1934-35. These 
sums would bring the national indebt- 
edness to $31,834,000,000—an all- 
time high. 

Though there has been criticism of 
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the practice of an ordinary budget for 
regular government expenses and an 
extraordinary budget for emergency 
measures, the President stilled those 
protests by setting forth the facts of 
both budgets. For the current fiscal 
year the ordinary budget of $3,533,- 
691,767 (including $488,171,500 for 
debt retirement) is practically in bal- 
ance since revenues are estimated at 
$3,259,938,756. But the extraordinary 
or emergency budget is a far different 
thing. Appropriations either made or 
asked for this purpose total $6,357,- 
486,700 and the President added that 
$1,166,000,000 more would be neces- 
sary before the end of the fiscal year, 
bringing the total of expenditures over 
receipts to more than $7,000,000,000. 

Another aspect of this situation 
was touched upon when the President 
said: “In order to make clear to the 
Congress what our borrowing prob- 
lem is for the next six months, permit 
me to remind you that we shall have 
to borrow approximately $6,000,000,- 
000 of new money and, in addition, 
$4,000,000,000 to meet maturities of 
a like amount.” 

Emergency expenditures for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1934, exclu- 
sive of additional sums which will be 
necessary, were listed as follows: 





Public Works Administrat’n.$1,677,190,800 
Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
MMISCTAUNOR. «so < cicoce ceca 103,250,000 
Farm Credit Administration. 40,000,000 
Emergency conservat’n work 341,705,600 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
WONMUIONE (cciteccwccedesccuss 3,969,740,300 


Tennessee Valley Authority. 19,000,000 
Federal land banks.......... 52,350,000 
Federal Deposit Insurance 

COPRONANOM: 6cccesecccveens 150,000,000 
National Industrial Recovery 

MGM stration. ...<cceccese 4,250,000 

HOMME AtiwsNedunnededeeaees $6,357,486,700 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, total government expenditures 
were estimated at $3,960,798,700, of 
which $3,237,512,200 belongs to the 
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ordinary budget. Since revenues for 
that year are estimated at $3,974,665,- 
479, there should be a small surplus, 
provided further emergency appropri- 
ations are not necessary. But they 
will be. 

“It is clear,” the President said, 
“that the necessity for relief and re- 
covery will still be with us during the 
year 1934-35. Additional relief funds 
will be necessary. Further needs of 
the country prohibit the abrupt ter- 
mination of the recovery program. No 
person can on this date definitely pre- 
dict the total amount that will be 
needed, nor the itemizing of such an 
amount. It is my best judgment that 
a total appropriation of not to exceed 
$2,000,000,000 will, with the expendi- 
tures still to be made next year out of 
existing appropriations, be sufficient.” 

After pointing out that estimated 
revenues did not take into considera- 
tion new income that would be likely 
to accrue from a revised income-tax 
law or from liquor taxes, the Presi- 
dent appealed for continued economy 
in government operation. He insisted 
that “the good credit of the govern- 
ment” is the cornerstone of the “foun- 
dation of confidence in the present 
and faith in the future.” 

The size of the budget surprised— 
one may even say staggered—mem- 
bers of Congress as well as the people 


of the country. A budget of $5,000,- — 


000,000 or $6,000,000,000 had been 
expected; few had anticipated that 
the figure for the current year would 
exceed $10,000,000,000 and for 1935 
about $6,000,000,000. Yet, after the 
first shock, the country as a whole 
accepted the spending program with 
equanimity, and Congress proceeded 
with its affairs. In the House the first 
business related to the liquor tax bill, 
carrying a basic levy of $2 a gallon 
on distilled spirits, Though the Senate 
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adjourned over the week-end after the 
reading of the budget message, one 
of the first matters before the upper 
chamber was the approval of appoint- 
ments, including that of Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr., who was sworn in on Jan. 
1 as Secretary of the Treasury, fol- 
lowing the acceptance of Mr. Woodin’s 
resignation. 

When Congress begins to consider 
all that has been done since its ad- 
journment last June, many aspects of 
the recovery program are more than 
likely to be questioned. Possibly at- 
tempts will be made to amend the 
National Industrial Recovery Act; 
certainly there is legislation in the 
offing which will affect many phases 
of our economic life. 

In this regard the railroads stick 
out like a sore thumb. For years the 
roads were nursed along by an indul- 
gent public; of late the government 
has assumed that responsibility, hav- 
ing by the end of 1933 advanced $386,- 
955,000 to the roads through the RFC. 
Of this sum, only $56,798,000 had been 
repaid while $51,780,000 was in de- 
fault. Some repercussion from these 
loans was expected should there be 
any debate over extending the life of 
the RFC beyond Jan. 22, the date when 
it was legally due to expire. The rail- 
roads, in addition, have received loans 
amounting to $100,000,000 from the 
PWA and further extensions can be 
forecast in 1934. Even with the net 
operating revenue of the Class I rail- 
roads estimated to be 16 per cent 
greater than in 1932, the condition of 
the nation’s railway system is deplor- 
able. Heavily mortgaged to the govern- 
ment, the roads with but few excep- 
tions are ripe for thorough reorgani- 
zation, if not the government owner- 
ship that labor has begun to demand. 

In the weeks preceding the opening 
of Congress, rumors alternately de- 
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clared and denied that the Securities 
Act would be revised, that important 
banking legislation would be intro- 
duced, that the President would seek 
the power to approve tariff agree- 
ments with foreign nations, that there 
would be bitter debate on monetary 
policy and so on. Perhaps all these 
subjects as well as the recovery meas- 
ures would be under fire, but one thing 
was sure: there would be a hot fight 
in Congress over the proposed Tug- 
well Pure Food and Drug Bill. 
Considering the far-reaching nature 
of much of the legislation enacted by 
Congress in the Spring of 1933, a pro- 
posal to strengthen the existing Pure 
Food and Drug Law would not seem 
very extreme. Yet the Tugwell Bill, on 
which hearings were held by a Senate 
subcommittee during December, would 
give the Secretary of Agriculture 
almost dictatorial power in enforcing 
certain standards in the food, drug 
and cosmetic industries. Opponents of 
the bill considered it too drastic in 
many respects, not least in its control 
over the advertising of certain prod- 
ucts. Nevertheless, the strongly or- 
ganized lobby of the drug trade, allied 
with those who benefit from the ad- 
vertising of its products, makes the 
fate of the bill doubtful, even if, as 
Secretary Wallace has said, it would 
be a boon to “honest manufacturers.” 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


When Congress has disposed of 
domestic legislation it may be obliged 
to consider again that hardy peren- 


nial, Philippine independence. The 
Hawes-Cutting measure, passed in 
January, 1933, provided that the law 
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must be accepted by the Filipinos 
within a year; the Philippine Legis- 
lature, however, rejected the law 
which thus seemed destined to expire 
on Jan. 17. A Philippine independence 
mission, headed by Manuel L. Quezon, 
arrived in the United States early in 
December to seek revision of the 
Hawes-Cutting proposal. President 
Roosevelt, who received the members 
of the mission on Dec. 27, told them to 
submit a concrete independence pro- 
posal in writing. As the independence 
question has become involved in Philip- 
pine politics it is probable that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt again showed his polit- 
ical astuteness when he asked Sefior 
Quezon to submit the sort of indepen- 
dence proposal he and his followers 
desired. When Congress convened the 
details of this proposal had not been 
made public. 

The Foreign Policy Association and 
the World Peace Foundation submit- 
ted to President Roosevelt on Jan. 1 
a program for Philippine independence 
which provided for neutralization of 
the islands following a ten-year period 
of responsible government, liberal reg- 
ulation of Filipino immigration and 
exports to the United States, and the 
abandonment of all American naval 
bases in the islands upon the granting 
of final independence. But perhaps the 
attitude of many men in Congress was 
expressed best by a Senator who is 
said to have told Sefior Quezon: “We 
have been listening too long to this 
Philippine independence argument. 
Here is your independence bill [the 
Hawes-Cutting Act]. Take it or leave 
it. You may never have another 
chance.” 








LTHOUGH Mexico has witnessed 


great changes during the past 
decade, even greater departures from 
the old order are now apparently 
imminent. The continued and com- 
plete supremacy of the National Rev- 
olutionary party makes its program 
tantamount to the law of the land. 
Its policies, in fact, are usually con- 
verted into law with the minimum of 
delay. For this reason the conven- 
tions of the party are of the utmost 
significance in Mexican affairs. At 
the one which met at Querétaro on 
Dec. 3, for example, a far-reaching 
program of social experiment was 
adopted, and the convention had 
hardly adjourned before the Mexican 
Congress enacted legislation looking 
to the realization of that program. 
The reforms approved at Querétaro 
were contained in a Six-Year Plan 
which was first proposed by former 
President Calles several months ago 
and subsequently elaborated by the 
present government. When presented 
to the convention of the National 
Revolutionary party in published 
form, it proposed for Mexico “a co- 
operative economic system tending 
toward socialism.” Its specific aims 
are to raise the standard of living of 
workers; to fix a definite minimum 
wage; to promote education vigorous- 
ly; to complete Mexico’s agrarian and 
public-works program, and to improve 
Mexico’s relations with foreign coun- 
tries. In a statement accompanying 
the published plan, General Calles 
said: “I know that more radical pro- 
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grams could be presented, but to make 
social experiments at the cost of the 
hunger of multitudes is a crime.” The 
Six-Year Plan was based, he added, 
on “study, statistics and lessons of 
experience,” and was suited to the 
needs and possibilities of the country. 

The 2,000 delegates at the conven- 
tion, including the Governors of all 
the Mexican States, not only adopted 
the plan as presented to it, but also 
clamorously approved a supplemen- 
tary proposal made by the Vera Cruz 
delegation, that Article III of the 
Constitution be amended to provide 
for ‘Socialist education as the basis 
for primary and higher education.” 
The convention also adopted a propo- 
sal to convert the National Agrarian 
Commission into an autonomous gov- 
ernment department so as to facili- 
tate the distribution of land to the 
peasants. 

Repercussions of the Querétaro 
convention, within a week after its ad- 
journment, were heard in the National 
Congress. In the Chamber of Deputies 
a committee recommended on Dec. 16 
that Socialist doctrines be taught in 
all schools and that religious institu- 
tions and ministers be barred from 
“establishing, directing and teaching 
in elementary and secondary schools.” 
Four days later a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment providing for agra- 
rian reforms was submitted by Con- 
gress to the State legislatures. It em- 
powers the President, through an 
Agrarian Department, to expropriate 
lands and distribute them among the 
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agrarian population, without permit- 
ting those whose lands may be expro- 
priated to appeal to the courts. Al- 
though Mexico already has outstand- 
ing about 800,000,000 pesos (about 
$250,000,000 at the current rate of ex- 
change) of .agrarian bonds, which 
Acting Finance Minister Marte Gomez 
declared “there is no possibility of 
redeeming,” the Congress refused to 
sanction expropriation without com- 
pensation. Instead, it provided in the 
proposed amendment that the lands 
taken should be paid for with addi- 
tional bonds. To become effective a 
proposed amendment must be ratified 
by two-thirds of the State legisla- 
tures; by Dec. 24 twenty of the twen- 
ty-nine Mexican States had ratified 
the amendment providing for agrarian 
reforms that had been introduced in 
Congress only three days earlier. The 
proposal of the Chamber of Deputies 
to teach Socialist doctrines in all 
schools was left for the deliberation 
of the next regular session of Con- 
gress. 

Extraordinary powers, which give 
President Rodriguez almost complete 
control over every branch of the Mex- 
ican Government for a period of nine 
months, were granted by Congress on 
Dec. 21. This action was taken to 
enable the President, through the me- 
dium of decrees, to put the Six-Year 
Plan into effect on Jan. 1. Notable 
among the powers given to the Presi- 
dent is that of amending and revising, 
before the next meeting of Congress 
on Sept. 1, the petroleum laws of 1926 
and 1930. Other powers voted to the 
President include the right to amend 
the naturalization laws; to reorganize 
the diplomatic and consular service; 
to expedite reforms in the civil and 
criminal codes; to proclaim a code of 
mercantile laws; to issue new regula- 
tions governing monopolies; to decree 
public health legislation, and to co- 
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ordinate construction of highways. 
These extraordinary powers supple- 
ment earlier ones which had already 
been given the President in matters of 
State finance, national defense and 
agrarian reform. 

Another step taken by the Queré- 
taro convention was the nomination 
of a candidate for the Presidency at 
the election of next July. The choice, 
which amounts in Mexico to election, 
fell on General Lazaro Cardenas, a 
descendant of Tarascan Indians. Gen- 
eral Cardenas, who is only thirty- 
eight years old, was active in the 
revolution two decades ago. He has 
been Governor of the State of Michoa- 
can, president of the National Revo- 
lutionary party and has twice held 
Cabinet portfolios. 

In accepting the party’s nomination 
for the Presidency, General Cardenas 
pledged himself to assume the entire 
responsibility of government and at 
the same time seek the counsel of the 
leaders of the national revolutionary 
movement. Besides endorsing the 
Six-Year Plan he approved the policy 
of repatriating Mexican émigrés; the 
strict enforcement of the anti-clerical 
laws; greater scope for the energies 
and talents of women in public af- 
fairs; and, as regards Mexico’s for- 
eign relations, the assumption of an 
attitude befitting her national dignity 
while preserving her ties with those 
nations to which she is linked either 
by blood or by commercial interests, 
The army, he stated, “must continue 
to be the stronghold of proletarian 
tendencies and the source of inspira- 
tion for our social evolution.” 

The budget for 1934 was voted by 
the Mexican Congress shortly before 
it adjourned on Dec. 26. The total 
of 243,000,000 pesos (about $70,000,- 
000 at the current exchange rate) rep- 
resents a slight increase over the 1933 
budget. The largest single appro- 
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priation was 61,118,189 pesos for the 
army—about 25 per cent of the total 
budget. Internal and external debts 
were voted 40,669,180 pesos, some 15,- 
000,000 pesos more than was provided 
for the purpose in 1933. Next came 
31,235,183 pesos for education and 30,- 
429,054 pesos for roads—two services 
which United States Ambassador Dan- 
iels has called Mexico’s outstanding 
needs, 


CUBA SWINGS TO THE LEFT 


After suppressing armed rebellion 
in November, the Grau San Martin 
government of Cuba spent December 
in coping with strikes, in rejecting 
proposals that it conciliate opposing 
political factions, and in challenging 
the opposition of foreign governments 
and corporations by socialistic de- 
erees that seriously affected the 
status of foreign-owned public utili- 
ties and sugar mills. The grounds for 
international difficulties were laid by 
decrees providing for advanced na- 
tionalistic labor reforms. As _ the 
year ended, the Grau régime had been 
thoroughly purged of conservative in- 
fluences and had become definitely 
committed to a radical program. 

A crop of actual or prospective 
strikes developed early in December. 
Employes of the $200,000,000 Amer- 
ican-owned Compania Cubana de 


Electricidad, the largest American | 


corporation in Cuba and an affiliate 
of the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany, which holds a virtual monopoly 
over electric power in Cuba, presented 
forty-one demands to company offi- 
cials. The latter rejected these de- 
mands and characterized them as in- 
volving virtual control of the enter- 
prise. A strike of 10,000 tobacco 
workers throughout Cuba; a strike in 
a German-operated rope factory at 
Matanzas; disturbances caused by 
strikers at a Woolworth store in 
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Camaguey, which caused the entire 
city of Camaguey to be taken over 
by the soldiers; and the seizure of a 
newspaper in Santiago by employes 
who disapproved a change in the 
management—all these evidences of 
profound unrest were reported before 
Dec. 5. The following day a strike 
was declared by employes of the 
American-owned Tacaso Sugar Mill, 
in Oriente province, which refused to 
meet the demands of workers. The 
same day other ultimatums by work- 
ers were issued or were imminent in 
Oriente province. 

That theory was marching step by 
step with practice was apparent from 
a statement drawn up by the workers 
of Havana on Dec. 5. It read: “This 
government was intended to be a labor 
government, and the working classes 
in general are going to see that it is a 
labor government in every sense of the 
word.” At that time, however, the gov- 
ernment had not proceeded so far to 
the Left. In fact, on Dec. 8, Colonel 
Fulgencio Batista, Cuban Chief of 
Staff, averted a serious conflict be- 
tween capital and labor when he forced 
the employes of the Compafia Cu- 
bana de Electricidad to grant the com- 
pany a full week to study their de- 
mands. Colonel Batista warned the 
employes that if they tried to strike 
or to prevent the operation of the 
plant “it would bring American inter- 
vention,” and added that he would not 
tolerate a strike. This action and other 
extraordinary precautions were de- 
signed to prevent the disorders and 
general looting that were anticipated 
in case the island were thrown into 
darkness. The significance of this is 
apparent from the fact that the elec- 
tric company is the key to labor diffi- 
culties in Cuba. A staff correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune re- 
ported on Dec. 4: “If anything happens 
to the power supply, operations will 
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have to be suspended by numerous 
sugar mills, water-supply plants, 
printing firms and factories. * * * In- 
dustry might well find itself para- 
lyzed, stores and shops would close, 
and whole cities and towns would be 
left in darkness.” 

Meanwhile, the proposed strike of 
the employes of the Compafia Cu- 
bana de Electricidad became subordi- 
nated to difficulties connected with 
certain Presidential decrees. One de- 
cree called for the employment of 50 
per cent of native Cuban labor in all 
concerns. This decree immediately 
drew fire in the form of an official 
protest by the Spanish Ambassador 
on Dec. 2. It was estimated that the 
measure would throw out of work 
thousands of Spaniards employed in 
various Cuban industries. In defense 
of the measure, however, 2,000 Cuban 
laborers marched to the Presidential 
Palace on Dec. 4 and demanded, not 
only that the decree requiring 50 per 
cent of native labor be retained, but 
also that the figure be raised to 80 
per cent. In spite of protests by for- 
eign diplomatic officials, President 
Grau promised to enforce the 50 per 
cent native labor decree to the letter. 

Rumors that the Grau government 
was committed to a program of con- 
fiscation of foreign-owned property 
appeared to be borne out on Dec. 6, 
when President Grau signed a decree 
ordering the Compafiia Cubana de 
Electricidad to cut its rates an aver- 
age of 45 per cent throughout Cuba, 
and forbidding it to reduce either 
personnel or salaries in conforming 
with the order. Another decree radi- 
cally reduced the rates of the Cuban 
Telephone Company, a subsidiary of 
the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, which holds a virtual 
monopoly over telephone communica- 
tions in Cuba. Under this decree the 
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prevailing rates were cut from $5 to 
$3 for a residence telephone and from 
$9 to $5 for a business telephone. 

The situation had reached this pass 
when Colonel Fulgencio Batista’s dis- 
play of force on Dec. 8 prevented the 
strike that had been planned by the 
employes of the Compafiia Cubana de 
Electricidad from taking place. La- 
bor disorders continued, however, and 
on Dec. 17 four men were killed and 
ten were gravely wounded in riots 
following a demonstration by commer- 
cial employes, most of whom were 
Spaniards, protesting against the de- 
cree restricting foreign labor. The 
next night sixteen bombs were ex- 
ploded in various parts of Havana, 
most of them in mercantile establish- 
ments, where the damage amounted 
to $20,000. In support of the Grau 
policies, however, a mass demonstra- 
tion attended by 30,000 Cubans was 
held on Dec. 21. The demonstrators 
denounced the Platt Amendment and 
demanded that all companies employ 
at least 80 per cent Cuban labor. The 
same day the seizure of American- 
owned property was continued when 
two sugar mills, among the largest in 
Cuba, and representing an original in- 
vestment of $10,000,000, were seized 
under orders issued by Dr. Antonio 
Guiteras, Secretary of the Interior 
and of War. Military authorities oc- 
cupied both the mills and the sugar 
warehouses of the company. 

Plans for reconciling the opposing 
political factions broke down com- 
pletely during December. The peace 
formula offered unofficially by Dr. 
Fernandez de Medina, the Uruguayan 
Minister to Cuba, late in November 
continued to be pressed by its author 
until Dec. 11. Dr. de Medina declared 
that he was obliged to abandon his 
efforts at conciliation because Presi- 
dent Grau refused to deal with dele- 
gates who went to the Presidential 
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Palace to demand, among other 
things, his immediate resignation. 
Other efforts to bring about peace 
proved to be equally unproductive of 
results. A final blow to any direct ar- 
rangement between the Grau govern- 
ment and opposing factions appeared 
to have been struck on Dec. 4 when a 
manifesto, issued by a revolutionary 
group headed by former President 
Mario G. Menocal, characterized the 
plans of the Grau régime as incom- 
plete, ill-founded, impracticable and 
unjust. Subsequently a series of con- 
ferences were held by Cuban opposi- 
tionists and government leaders with 
United States Ambassador Sumner 
Welles, but with little indication of 
success. Finally, on Dec. 11, President 
Grau San Martin abruptly broke off 
negotiations, declaring that he had no 
intention of resigning and that he 
would make no further effort to bring 
about an agreement between his gov- 
ernment and the opposing factions. 
This action was interpreted as a 
victory for the radical element of the 
Grau Cabinet, headed by Dr. Antonio 
Guiteras and backed by Left Wing 
supporters. This group had steadily 
fought to block conciliation. Eleven 
days later the resignations of three 
Cabinet members, regarded as con- 
servatives, were submitted to Presi- 
dent Grau. That of Dr. Costales La- 
tatu, Secretary of Public Instruction, 
was promptly accepted. Action was 
deferred on the resignation of Romiro 
Capablanca, Secretary of the Presi- 
dency ; Gustavo Moreno Lastares, Sec- 
retary of Public Works, and Dr. Do- 
mingo Tamorgo, Secretary of Justice. 
The “watchful waiting” policy of 
the United States toward the Grau 
San Martin régime was continued dur- 
ing December and as the year ended 


there was no indication that Washing- 
ton intended to accord recognition to 
President Grau. Ambassador Sumner 
Welles, after an absence of twelve 
days in the United States, returned to 
Havana on Nov. 29. His return 
aroused hope among the general pub- 
lic that he would once again assume 
the réle of mediator between the vari- 
ous factions of the island. This Mr. 
Welles refused to do, even when his 
cooperation was requested by Dr. de 
Medina, who was trying to bring the 
factions together. When Dr. de Me- 
dina admitted the failure of his efforts 
on Dec. 11, he blamed Ambassador 
Welles, on the ground that the latter 
had not “deigned” to follow his ad- 
vice. 

This charge drew from Ambassador 
Welles a summary of his policy, 
which was released by the Depart- 
ment of State on Dec. 12. He ex- 
plained that he had advised Dr. de 
Medina that he could take no action 
whatever, although he sympathized 
with his efforts. Should his opinion 
be requested, he said that he “would 
counsel a peaceful adjustment of all 
disputes through patriotic compro- 
mise.” He added: ‘“‘Any conversations 
with the party leaders have * * * been 
limited to this. In my conversations 
with Grau himself, when he requested 
my assistance, I made it thoroughly 
clear that I could take no part what- 


ever other than that of a friendly ob- 


server.” Shortly afterward, in accord- 
ance with arrangements announced by 
President Roosevelt in November, 
Ambassador Welles returned to his 
former position in the Department of 
State and was replaced at Havana 
by Jefferson Caffery, not as Ambas- 
sador but as the personal representa- 
tive of President Roosevelt. 


















































America’s Good-Neighbor Policy 


By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington University 


HE seventh Pan-American Confer- 
ence, held at Montevideo from 
Dec. 3 to Dec. 26 (the results of which 
are set forth in Dr. Ernest Gruening’s 
article on pages 529-534 of this maga- 
zine), was not only the outstanding 
event of 1933 in South American af- 
fairs; it also marked a highly impor- 
tant development in the attitude of the 
United States toward the other repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphere, as 
was made clear by President Roose- 
velt two days after the conference had 
concluded its labors. 

In his noteworthy speech at the 
Wilson Day dinner in Washington on 
Dec. 28, the President characterized 
the conference as “a fine success” 
and declared that “a better state of 
feeling among the neighbor nations 
of North and Central and South 
America exists today than at any 
time within a generation.” 

In the course of his discussion of 
problems of international relations 
that directly concern the Latin-Amer- 
ican nations, President Roosevelt re- 
ferred to President Wilson’s state- 
ment in 1913 that “the United States 
will never again seek one additional 
foot of territory by armed conquest” 
and put forward a plan for interven- 
tion, when inevitable, not by the Unit- 
ed States alone but by all countries 
jointly. While these points were not 
new, they tended to reinforce the 
good feeling toward us developed at 
Montevideo as well as by our restraint 
in dealing with Cuba. 

President Roosevelt’s concrete pro- 


posals for progressive disarmament 
and for a declaration that “no nation 
will permit any of its armed forces 
to cross its own borders into those of 
another nation” put the United States 
again definitely on record on policies 
which, while well known, cannot suf- 
fer by reiteration. Needless to say, 
they have been well received in the 
Latin-American press, which looks 
upon the speech as a clear renuncia- 
tion of imperialistic aims and a con- 
crete example of the “good-neigh- 
bor” policy. There is evidence that 
President Roosevelt’s popularity in 
the Latin-American countries is rising 
as fast and steadily as it is in his 
own. 


THE FUTILE CHACO TRUCE 


The hopes of ending the apparently 
interminable dispute between Bolivia 
and Paraguay have again been de- 
feated. Indeed, but for the war clouds 
hovering over the Chaco, the atmos- 
phere of harmony in which the con- 
ference at Montevideo terminated 
would have been very much brighter. 
Even so, the declaration of Delegate 
Alfonso Lopéz, ‘‘We turn over to the 
League of Nations what we are in- 
capable of settling,”’ made at the clos- 
ing session, summed up a rather gen- 
eral state of mind as to the accom- 
plishment of the conference in regard 
to the Chaco. Yet, despite the success 
of the conference in inducing Bolivia 
and Paraguay to agree to a truce ef- 
fective on Dec. 19 at midnight, it was 
announced on Jan. 6, eleven days 
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after the conference came to an end, 
that hostilities would be immediately 
resumed. 

Reference was made in this chroni- 
cle last month to a lull, coinciding 
with preparations for the assembling 
of the conference, in military opera- 
tions in the Chaco, after six months 
of intermittent heavy fighting. A 
series of smashing Paraguayan vic- 
tories, beginning in the Gondra-Ali- 
huata sector and rapidly extending to 
the south, was marked by the capture 
of Fort Alihuata on Dec. 10, of Fort 
Samaklay (Agua Rica) on Dec. 12, 
and of Forts Murguia and Saavedra 
on Dec. 13. This was followed by the 
removal of General Hans Kundt, the 
German-born commander of the Bo- 
livian forces, and his replacement by 
Colonel Enrique Pefiaranda, who was 
promoted to General after he had suc- 
ceeded in cutting his way through the 
Paraguayan lines and escaping with 
3,000 Bolivian troops. 

This feat was apparently the only 
solace for the Bolivians in an over- 
whelming military disaster, which in- 
volved the virtual annihilation of two 
army divisions, the Fourth and the 
Ninth, and losses reported at from 
10,000 to 15,000 dead and taken pris- 
oner. Only the Seventh Division was 
left on the southern front to hold back 
the Paraguayans from Fort Mufoz, 
the Bolivian field headquarters, when 
the truce was announced in Monte- 
video. The Paraguayan drive carried 
forward, however, culminating in the 
capture of Forts Muifioz, Sorpresa and 
Corrales, the last being one of the 
key points in the northern sector. 

According to Bolivian claims, the 
final Paraguayan victories took place 
after midnight on Dec. 19, when the 
truce was supposed to go into effect. 
Bolivia also made the charge on Dec. 
24 that Paraguay had violated the 
truce by an attack south of Fort Pla- 


tanillos, an important supply centre 
and concentration point on the main 
road to Ballivian, whither Bolivian 
headquarters were removed following 
the débacle at Fort Munoz. These 
charges were denied by Paraguay in 
a communication to the League of 
Nations on Jan. 3. 

The truce, originally arranged to 
cover the eleven days ending at mid- 
night on Dec. 30, was later extended 
to midnight on Jan. 8. A direct out- 
growth of the activities, official and 
unofficial, of President Terra of Uru- 
guay, Secretary Hull and other dele- 
gates at Montevideo, the truce was 
received with enthusiasm by the con- 
ference and by official and unofficial 
opinion throughout the hemisphere 
and abroad. Secretary Hull declared 
that “if we achieve peace in the 
Chaco, this will be the greatest con- 
ference of all time,” and the general 
acclaim with which the truce was re- 
ceived gave promise that marked 
progress toward settlement might be 
made even before the conference ad- 
journed. 

This promise was not destined to be 
fulfilled, partly because of Bolivia’s 
charges of violation of the truce, 
partly because of the unwillingness 
of the conference to duplicate the ef- 
forts of the League of Nations Chaco 
Commission, and perhaps also because 
of the practical and time-consuming 


obstacles involved in the reported re- 


affirmation by the two belligerents of 
their previous positions—the rock 
upon which all earlier attempts to 
compose their differences had split. 
In the meantime the League com- 
mission, which had been conferring in 
La Paz with Bolivian officials, left for 
Montevideo to press the peace nego- 
tiations. The members of the com- 
mission—Julio Alvarez del Vayo of 
Spain, chairman; General Freyden- 
berg of France; General Robertson of 
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England; Count Aldovradio of Italy, 
and Colonel Rivera Flandes of Mexico 
—met in Montevideo on Dec. 25. A 
resolution passed by the conference 
on the preceding day had declared 
that “the countries represented at the 
conference would support, in accor- 
dance with the special circumstances 
and policy of each government, what- 
ever formulas of settlement might be 
reached.” 

The conference also adopted an Ar- 
gentine proposal for a conference at 
Buenos Aires, to be attended by the 
two principals and by the ABCP na- 
tions, to consider the economic and 
geographic problems of Bolivia and 
Paraguay. Among the subjects pro- 
posed to be studied were methods of 
readjusting the commerce of Bolivia, 
including her transportation connec- 
tions with the Pacific and the develop- 
ment of the La Plata and Amazon 
River systems, and, for Paraguay, im- 
provements in the Paraguay and Pa- 
rana Rivers so as to permit navigation 
by 3,000-ton steamers to points fur- 
ther up the rivers than is now pos- 
sible. Commercial interchange be- 
tween the two countries would also be 
considered. The resolution was made 
contingent upon approval by the 
League of Nations commission. 

The League commission conferred 
in Montevideo with Delegates Ge- 
ronimo Zubizarreta of Paraguay and 
Casto Rojas of Bolivia. Members of 
the commission were present at the 
final meeting of the conference on 
Dec. 26, when a resolution was adopt- 
ed, on the motion of Secretary Hull, 
which, after declaring that “the ques- 
tion of honor is not now involved as 
to either nation, but that both parties 
can cease fighting with entire credit 
to themselves,” and that further fight- 
ing could not be justified, earnestly 
requested the two nations to “accept 
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juridical processes for the solution of 
their differences.” The chairman of 
the League commission, Senor Alvarez 
del Vayo, also addressed the final con- 
ference meeting. The commission’s ac- 
tivities were transferred on Jan. 1 to 
Buenos Aires. 

Interesting sidelights on the Chaco 
problem are shed by an interview 
with Casto Rojas, one of the Bolivian 
peace representatives, published in 
El Digesto Latino-Americano of Pan- 
ama on Nov. 13 and an article by an- 
other Bolivian, Octavio LaFaye, pub- 
lished in the same journal on Dec. 
4. Both support the position taken 
by this writer (see CURRENT HISTORY 
for May, 1933) with regard to reports 
that the Standard Oil Company was 
financing the Chaco operations of Bo- 
livia. Casto Rojas and Octavio La- 
Faye both emphatically deny the 
story and point out that the oil re- 
gion lies far to the northwest and 
commercially points naturally to- 
ward the Bermejo River and Argen- 
tina rather than the Chaco. Both point 
also to the litigation between the gov- 
ernment and the oil company over a 
recent fine of 1,000,000 bolivianos. 
“Bolivia is fighting solely for her 
own honor,” said Casto Rojas. “The 
President of Bolivia might be imag- 
ined cruel enough to send Bolivia’s 
Indian masses to their death for 
Standard Oil, but if it is his own 
children that he arms to fight the 
Paraguayans, and sees them fall 
wounded and their bodies returned 
home from the front [a reference to 
the death of President Salamanca’s 
son], it is inconceivable that he 
should not be convinced of the high 
patriotic righteousness of the war.” 


THE LETICIA QUESTION 


The Leticia question, now under 
consideration by another League of 
Nations commission in session at Rio 
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de Janeiro, threatened for a moment 
to disturb the conference at Monte- 
‘video when on Dec. 14 one of the 
Colombian delegates, referring to the 
action of the steering committee in 
choosing Lima, Peru, as the seat of 
the Eighth Pan-American Conference, 
made an irrelevant remark expressing 
surprise that the conference should 
hold its next meeting “in a city where 
the Colombian Legation had been set 
on fire.” A Peruvian speaker prompt- 
ly objected, and the incident was 
smoothed over by the tactfulness of 
Dr. Alfonso Ldépez, the Colombian 
statesman to whose initiative the 
potential adjustment of the Leticia 
squabble is so largely due, and who is 
popularly looked upon as the next 
President of Colombia. 

Reports on Dec. 25 of Colombian 
troops being transported up the Ama- 
zon on the troopship Boyaca and of 
the movement of three Peruvian 
destroyers up the river en route to 
Iquitos caused some concern. The 
representatives of Colombia and Peru 
conferring at Rio announced, however, 
that these movements were merely 
“routine.” Imposition of a rigid cen- 
sorship by Colombia on reports of 
troop movements was reported on 
Dec. 24 from Guayaquil, Ecuador, and 
was interpreted as indicating lack of 
headway at Rio de Janeiro, in spite 


of official reports that the negotia- © 


tions were “proceeding normally and 
in good spirit.” 


REVOLT AND UNREST 


The Montevideo conference had 
hardly adjourned when unsettled po- 
litical conditions arose in the ABC 
countries which had contributed so 
much to the success of the conference. 

In Argentina the government was 
forced to declare a “state of siege” on 
Dec. 29 as the result of disorders in 
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four provinces in connection with a 
revolt of extremist elements alleged 
to be recruited from among the 1,000,- 
000 members of the Radical party who 
have been disfranchised since the rev- 
olution of 1930. About a score of per- 
sons were killed in fighting at Rosario, 
in Santa Fe Province, and about a 
hundred were injured. Simultaneously 
with the disorders in Santa Fe, dis- 
turbances broke out in three other 
provinces, San Luis, Corrientes and 
Buenos Aires. Postoffices, police sta- 
tions, and arsenals were the objects of 
attack. The decision of the Radical 
party to abstain from voting in the 
parliamentary elections announced for 
March, on the ground that the voting 
would be “manipulated,” in spite of 
President Justo’s pledge of fair elec- 
tions, was the immediate cause for the 
revolt. By Dec. 30 about 1,000 per- 
sons were under arrest charged with 
complicity in the revolt, among them 
former President Marcelo de Alvear 
and Honorio Pueyrredon, former Am- 
bassador to the United States, Radical 
party leaders who have been thorns in 
the side of the Uriburu and Justo gov- 
ernments ever since President Irigo- 
yen was overthrown. In Corrientes 
Province the rebels succeeded in hold- 
ing out against government forces as 
late as Jan. 2. An international compli- 
cation was introduced by the fact that 
some of the rebels were operating 
from Brazil, and the Brazilian Govern- 
ment was reported to have arrested 
and interned a number of the insur- 
gents. 

In Chile the government moved sud- 
denly on Jan. 2 to nip a revolutionary 
plot alleged to have its centre of op- 
erations in Argentina, where former 
President Carlos Ibafiez is living. 
Many arrests were made in Santiago, 
Concepcién and Valparaiso. The gov- 
ernment had been voted “extraordina- 
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ry powers” for six months by Con- 
gress on Dec. 13 in order to cope with 
subversive movements. A demonstra- 
tion by the Milicia Republicana, or 
White Guard, organized to support 
the government against radicals, was 
held on Dec. 17 with parades in many 
cities, some 8,000 members passing in 
review in Santiago. Their leader, Eu- 
logio Sanchez, announced that the sole 
purpose of the “militia” was to defend 
constitutional government and main- 
tain public order. President Alessan- 
dri’s government is reported to be 
sympathetic with its aims, but rela- 
tions between the “militia” and the 
regular army are strained. General 
Pedro Vignola, chief of staff of the 
army, was cashiered early in Decem- 
ber because he had forbidden members 
of the army to enroll in the “militia.” 

Rigid press censorship was reported 
as prevailing in Argentina, Chile and 
Uruguay. President Terra of Uruguay 
was reported on Jan. 2 to have or- 
dered military trials for about fifty 
soldiers and civilians accused of com- 
plicity in a recently discovered revo- 
lutionary plot in that country. A stu- 
dent strike in Ecuador early in Decem- 
ber led to the closing of Quito Univer- 
sity and a high school in Guayaquil. 

Brazil’s difficulties have been po- 
litical, A Constituent Assembly has 
been in session in Rio de Janeiro for 
some months considering the pro- 
posed new Constitution. It adjourned 
shortly before Christmas for thirty 
days in order to give the drafting 
committee an opportunity to prepare 
some 1,000 amendments. Rumors of 
political tension early in December 
were followed by a Cabinet crisis 
brought about outwardly by a dis- 
agreement between the administration 
and Osvaldo Aranha, Minister of Fin- 
ance and a leader in the revolution 
of 1930 which placed President Ge- 
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tulio Vargas in the Presidential chair. 
Behind the dispute—over the filling 
of the provisional Governorship of the 
State of Minas Geraes—was the deter- 
mination of about eighty members of 
the Constituent Assembly, according 
to some news sources, to carry out 
the purposes of the 1930 revolution 
in spite of the conservative tenden- 
cies of the government. On Dec. 29 
Senhor Aranha resigned, together 
with Dr. Afranio de Mello Franco, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
had been a tower of strength to 
the constructive elements of the Mon- 
tevideo conference, and other offi- 
cials. The Minister of Public Works 
and the Minister of Labor resigned 
the next day, in order to give the 
President a free hand in reconstitut- 
ing his Cabinet. By Dec. 31, all the 
Ministers had resigned, and Arthur 
Costa, president of the Bank of 
Brazil, was reported to be endeavor- 
ing to form a new Cabinet. On Dec. 
22, President Vargas extended full 
amnesty to all officers and soldiers 
who took part in the Sao Paulo mili- 
tary revolt of 1932. 


FLOURISHING VENEZUELA 


President Juan Vicente Gémez of 
Venezuela on Dec. 23 celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his as- 
sumption of power in that republic. 
It was on Dec. 17, 1908, that Cipriano 
Castro, the former dictator, left Ven- 
ezuela forever. President Gomez, the 
only dictator who is firmly in the sad- 
dle in South America, closed his last 
fiscal year with Venezuela’s foreign 
debt liquidated, her internal debt 
greatly reduced, and with a treasury 
balance of about $12,000,000. His fin- 
ancial success provides the unthink- 
ing with one of their strongest argu- 
ments for dictatorships in Latin- 
American countries. 








Britain’s New Protectionism 


By J. BARTLETT BREBNER 
Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University 


AVING earlier abandoned her tra- 

dition of free trade and free com- 
petition because of the urges of a post- 
war nationalistic world, the United 
Kingdom has become committed to 
thoroughgoing devices to protect her 
economic position. Customs duties and 
depreciated currency have given her 
‘manufacturers tariffs of about 50 per 
cent against the products of countries 
on gold. Since the Ottawa agreements 
and other bilateral treaties failed to 
protect the British farmer suffi- 
ciently, quotas and gentlemen’s agree- 
ments have checked imports of Do- 
minion, South American and Scandi- 
navian meats and dairy products. 
And, after British shipping had de- 
clined for more than two years be- 
cause of foreign subsidies and coastal 
navigation restrictions, the guardians 
of the Treasury recently revealed that 
public funds would, if necessary, be 
used to save the British merchant 
marine. 

To protect ocean liners flying the 
British flag and to assuage a national 
pride wounded by the achievements 
of Germany, Italy and France in the 
North Atlantic, the Government an- 
nounced on Dec. 13 that the merger 
of Cunard and White Star services in 
that trade was sufficiently complete 
to warrant a £6,000,000 loan for the 
completion of Cunarder No. 534—the 
Princess Elizabeth. As for foreign 
competition in freight traffic, that 
might be met with subsidies and re- 
strictions upon coastal and intra-Em- 
pire shipping. American, Japanese 
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and Italian government guarantees 
had secured the freights of the Pa- 
cific and the Mediterranean for their 
own vessels, and American legislation 
had closed the New York-Honolulu 
trade and shorter coastal traffic 
routes to foreigners. Yet Great Brit- 
ain as a world carrier might be more 
injured than helped by reprisals of 
this nature. It is for this reason that 
the British Government obviously 
would come to no precipitate deci- 
sions. 

Although rumblings of discontent 
had been heard in the United King- 
dom and the Dominions even before 
the Ottawa Conference in 1932, Lon- 
don had managed to prevent their 
leading to parliamentary discussion 
and action, chiefly, no doubt, for rea- 
sons of expense and for the sake of 
international concord. But, on Dec. 
13, the request of the Council of the 
British Chamber of Shipping for as- 
sistance to distressed tramp steamer 
operators was submitted to Parlia- 
ment and vigorously debated. Sir 
Herbert Samuel and others attempted 


‘to stand out for international agree- 


ment rather than competition, but 
their opponents could with justice 
point out the vanity of such hopes. 
After Sir Robert Horne had de- 
manded that the foreign challenge be 
accepted, Walter Runciman, president 
of the Board of Trade, made a 
shrewdly calculated response to the 
indignation of the House of Com- 
mons. Declaring that “the temper of 
this country is aroused” and caution- 
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ing the House against the dangers 
of British action, he explained that, 
if the two branches of the shipping 
industry would agree on a policy, the 
government would act. It was be- 
lieved that the course of events in 
November and December, both within 
and without Parliament, represented 
an attempt to arouse public opinion 
in favor of subsidizing the merchant 
marine, chiefly the tramp steamers. 
Parliament, however, concerned it- 
self during December largely with the 
Newfoundland Bill and the new Un- 
employment Bill. After keen debates 
in Lords and Commons, the govern- 
ment upheld its plan to restore New- 
foundland’s credit at the expense of 
the British taxpayer, although its 
critics forced the concession that Do- 
minion status be “suspended” rather 
than “revoked.” Sir Edward Grigg 
and others deplored the absence of a 
representative element in the govern- 
ing commission to be set up in New- 
foundland—particularly when taxa- 
tion would be considered—and there 
were many fears of the Constitutional 
and financial precedents involved. 
Labor fought hard, but vainly, to 
block the new unemployment measure 
and the use of a time limit while it 
was being debated, but the govern- 
ment used its huge majority to over- 
ride all opposition. Liberal and Con- 
servative critics, as well, denounced 
the measure, and it was reported that 
notice had been given of about 100 
amendments. The principal objections 
were raised because the insurance 
provisions of the bill were handi- 
capped by a debt of £115,000,000; be- 
cause its benefit rates were those of 
1931, which had been introduced as 
temporary; because it retained the 
means test; because the board direct- 
ing relief was not made responsible to 
Parliament; and because white-collar 
workers were excluded from the in- 
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surance benefits by fixing the maxi- 
mum salary for the insurable at £250 
a year. Unemployment reports, how- 
ever, showed that during December, 
in spite of seasonal and special con- 
trary influences, unemployment fell 
by 55,938 to 2,224,079, a reduction of 
about 500,000 during 1933. In the 
same period 567,000 were added to 
the insured employed. 

The trade returns for November, 
1933, as compared with November, 
1932, continued to show improvement 
in spite of the rise of the pound in re- 
lation to the dollar and the franc. Ex- 
ports were £34,434,969 (£31,093,687 
in 1932) and imports were £63,734,338 
(£61,515,916 in 1932). During 1933 
exports rose about 11 per cent. On 
Dec. 27 it was announced that because 
of the abolition of the 15 per cent sur- 
tax on British exports to France and 
the promise to reduce the turn-over 
tax on such goods from 6 to 2 per 
cent, the two countries would at once 
begin negotiations for a new commer- 
cial agreement. 


THE IRISH BLUE SHIRTS 


General Eoin O’Duffy continued 
during December to provide the Irish 
electorate with the color and excite- 
ment which they enjoy in their poli- 
tics. For one thing, on Dec. 14 he 
changed the name of his Blue Shirts 
to the League of Youth, this being 
the second time that he has met a 
governmental ban in that way. The 
courts have been applied to for a 
declaration of its legality as an un- 
armed, though uniformed, affiliate of 
the United Ireland party. The other 
Irish unofficial organization, the Irish 
Republican Army, is known to be 
armed. 

O’Duffy himself played hide-and- 
seek with the police from Dec. 8 to 17, 
when he was arrested while addressing 
a meeting at Westport, County Mayo. 
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Charged with wearing a blue shirt 
which was evidence of membership in 
an illegal organization, he was smug- 
gled by the police to Dublin, where the 
leading lights of the Irish bar and 
bench gave the country an exciting 
spectacle in habeas corpus proceed- 
ings which culminated in the prison- 
er’s release on Dec. 21. The hearing 
was enlivened by discussion of “the 
wearing of the green” and the inno- 
cence of a blue shirt, but the govern- 
ment retorted by ordering the General 
to appear before a military tribunal 
under the Public Safety Act for sug- 
gesting the murder of de Valera in a 
speech at Ballyshannon (which O’Duf- 
fy promptly denied) and for member- 
ship in an illegal organization. Once 
again his lawyers secured delay and 
the country chuckled as it always has 
over governmental discomfiture. The 
funeral on Dec. 30 of Hugh O’Reilly, a 
murdered Blue Shirt, was made the 
occasion for another appeal for wide- 
spread support. 

Meanwhile, public moves in the An- 
glo-Irish duel were suspended, except 
that the Free State suffered rather 
more than other exporting countries 
by the quotas on beef and fat cattle 
imports set up by the United Kingdom 
on Dec. 20. November’s trade figures 
were much worse than those of No- 
vember, 1932, and it was reported on 
Nov. 30 that £7,353,000 of annuity 
payments had been withheld, while 
the Free State had paid £5,572,000 in 
British duties on Irish goods and 
about £3,000,000 in bounties on ex- 
ports. Thus, although the country was 
steadily increasing in self-sufficiency, 
it was making equally steady inroads 
upon its capital. The December loan 
of £6,000,000 was not fully subscribed, 
and a trade delegation returned from 
Berlin disappointed by the possibil- 
ities of the market open to Irish cattle 
and dairy products. 


Several observers felt that Mr. de 
Valera must either conclude a bargain 
with Great Britain or see Mr. Cos- 
grave’s United Ireland party win the 
confidence of the electors. De Valera 
however, seemed to be doing his 
best to represent order and stability 
against the threats of the Irish Re- 
publican Army of the Left and the 
League of Youth on the Right. 


CANADIAN PROBLEMS 


The Canadian economic revival no- 
ticeable since April has presented 
such a pleasing contrast to the gloom 
of 1932-33 that many Canadians have 
tended to ignore certain underlying 
economic ills. Three problems remain 
substantially unsolved and are only 
gradually securing attention—those 
of wheat, the railways and the debt 
burden. At the end of 1933 early wheat 
futures at about 60 cents were ap- 
proximately 20 cents (Canadian cur- 
rency) higher than those of a year 
before, but most authorities held that 
the cost of production was 70 cents. 
There was a huge carry-over, even af- 
ter a short crop, and the fact that 
1933 exports were but 60 per cent of 
those of 1932 served notice that do- 
mestic production in other countries 
had eliminated many former markets. 
The government holdings of wheat 
were still a subject of speculation, but 
‘were reported to be 200,000,000 bush- 
els. The Western farmers wanted a 
national wheat board to handle all 
marketing and pay a high domestic 
price while allowing exports to go for 
world prices, but the Prime Minister 
did not want to increase Federal com- 
mitments and the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change indicated its faith in estab- 
lished forms of marketing. Federal ef- 
forts were being directed to carrying 
out the International Wheat Agree- 
ment by reduction of acreage. 

In spite of economic revival else- 
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where, the short wheat crop meant 
continuance of the difficulties of the 
National railways. Their deficit for 
1933 was estimated at $60,000,000—a 
serious burden on the national credit. 
Three new governing trustees of the 
system were appointed on Dec. 24 and 
the presumption was that they were 
to test for a period the possibilities of 
cooperation between the National sys- 
tem and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, which was recommended by the 
Duff Commission two years ago and 
provided for in the Railway Act of 
1933. Another experiment was the ar- 
rangement for the speedy introduction 
in each of the Provincial Legislatures 
of something like common regulation 
of motor road transport so as to bring 
under control that competitor of the 
railways. 

It has been a great relief that Can- 
ada and her public bodies have come 
through the depression without de- 
fault on financial obligations. In Lon- 
don as well as New York Canadian 
bonds are held in high regard. Yet 
the Dominion has had to use its credit 
to support the prostrate Western 
Provinces, and in December their 
Premiers met in Victoria to form a 
bloc and, like the Maritime Provinces, 
to demand “better terms.” Their pro- 
gram asked for relief by conversion 
of their obligations to lower interest 
rates, new Federal loans at low rates, 
extensive Federal public works—if 
need be, by currency inflation—and 
Federal assumption of responsibility 
for unmarried transient labor. Mr. 
Bennett’s reply was to summon a Fed- 
eral-Provincial conference in Ottawa 
on Jan. 11 for the discussion of un- 
employment relief and insurance and 
finance in general. 

When the legacy of the past could 
be forgotten, present and future 
looked bright. All the economic in- 
dices showed continued betterment 
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during 1933 and over 1932. Even em- 
ployment overcame seasonal influ- 
ences to show marked improvement 
during November. The physical vol- 
ume of business had risen about 17 
per cent over 1932. The year’s export 
surplus of about $141,000,000 was the 
highest since 1928, and the trade fig- 
ures for November continued the up- 
ward surge at an even higher rate 
than earlier in the year. Exports, as 
compared with 1932, were $60,385,000 
($45,945,000) and imports $43,712,000 
($37,769,000). Almost every category 
of exports showed an increase, with 
non-ferrous metals and animal prod- 
ucts about doubled and agricultural 
products making about a 20 per cent 
increase. A large part of the rise in 
imports was in raw materials. 

The trade figures, however, began 
to show the changed relation of Cana- 
dian, American and British curren- 
cies, and made it apparent that the 
rise in the pound and the decline in 
the American dollar had caused Can- 
ada to enlarge her purchases in the 
United States, thus reversing the def- 
inite trend since the Ottawa agree- 
ments. On the other hand, exports 
to the United States declined. The 
violence of alterations in the triangu- 
lar currency situation makes explicit 
conclusions impossible, but it would 
seem that their extent can upset deli- 
cately balanced bilateral commercial 
treaties with great ease, although 
Canada has resorted to exchange 
duties as well as tariffs to meet them. 

These circumstances strengthened 
Mr. Bennett’s determination to set up 
a central bank to control currency and 
exchange. It is not certain how much 
power Canada has in relation to Brit- 
ish and American finance, but what 
there is has never been coordinated. 
A careful study made by the Bank of 
Nova Scotia in December suggests 
that since September, 1931, a sterling 
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quotation of $5.02 in New York cor- 
responds with parity there for the 
Canadian dollar, and that a change in 
the pound of 10 cents above or below 
$5.02 effects a rise or fall of 1 cent 
in the Canadian dollar. 

The King’s New Year honors cre- 
ated two Canadian knights and be- 
stowed a number of lesser rewards 
upon various men and women. The 
honors conferred on Canadians were 
the first since 1919 and showed that 
the Canadian Cabinet had resumed 
its recommendations to the Crown 
after a long lapse. Two judges, some 
civil servants and some charity and 
social workers were honored. 


REVIVAL IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Observers reviewing the develop- 
ments of 1933 in Newfoundland have 
detected definite signs of economic 
recovery. The seal fishery was good 
and a bad cod fishery was partly re- 
lieved by good catches off Labrador 
and by slightly better prices. Hard 
times brought about a useful improve- 
ment in subsistence agriculture. Ex- 
ports of timber, wood products and 
iron rose with the economic revival 
elsewhere. Remittances from emi- 
grants increased. Perhaps most useful 
of all for a Winter season was the fact 
that the paper mills sent out large 
gangs to the forests and were working 
full time again. The psychological ef- 
fects of British intervention and a 
rest from party politics were seen in 
larger Christmas buying. 


AUSTRALIA’S WHEAT PROBLEM 


During 1932-33 Australia became 
second among the wheat-exporting 
nations of the world and found her- 
self in much the same difficulties as 
Canada, despite the fact that her 
greater currency depreciation some- 
what eased the strain. In the 1933 
season a governmental bonus of 41, 
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pence a bushel had procured the farm- 
ers 2s 614d a bushel at country eleva- 
tors. Their cost of production, how- 
ever, was 3s, and despite the govern- 
ment subsidy of £2,000,000 they lost 
money. For 1934-35 £3,500,000 in 
wheat subsidy is to be raised by taxes 
and duties on flour and tobacco and 
out of revenue, even though con- 
sumers’ protests and the knowledge 
that wheat prices are not likely to im- 
prove have made the move unpopular 
and politically dangerous. Further 
difficulties arose from the reduction 
of acreage under the International 
Wheat Agreement of 1933, and there 
was talk of removing farmers from 
marginal lands. It was fortunate that 
increasing realization of a world wool 
shortage had been raising wool prices 
steadily during 1933. This and the 
growth of Australian internal trade 
during November and December 
served to offset in some degree the 
cheerless prospect in wheat. 


SOUTH AFRICAN FUSION 


General J. B. M. Hertzog, leader of 
the Nationalists, and General J. C. 
Smuts, leader of the South African 
party, assisted by N. C. Havenga, 
have been laboring during the past 
few months to bring about a real 
fusion of the two major political 
groups in the Union. The South Afri- 
can party, which comprises the larger 


portion of English-speaking South 


Africans, was quite willing, but the 
conservative Afrikaans-speaking Na- 
tionalists were less eager to be 
brought into the fold. Hertzog invaded 
the Cape Province, stronghold of his 
chief opponent, Dr. Malan, and re- 
ceived a respectful hearing from the 
Nationalists there. The greatest vic- 
tory for Fusion, however, was in win- 
ning the support of Tielman Roos and 
his followers, who upset the political 
apple cart in 1932. Mr. Roos reserved 
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the right of parliamentary criticism 
because of the smallness of the Oppo- 
sition. 

The recent drought, the appalling 
losses of stock, and the ensuing social 
and economic dislocation have served 
to concentrate attention on agricul- 
ture in South Africa. There has been 
a growing determination to work out 
programs of irrigation and veldt con- 
servation, paid for out of the excess- 
profits tax on the gold mines, so that 
agriculture may be developed to pro- 
vide a sound economic basis for the 
country when the mines are worked 
out. At the moment, the mortgage 
burden on farmers and the necessity 
of giving many of them a new start 
are urgent problems. 


UNCERTAINTY IN INDIA 


Dangerous as it is to generalize 
about Indian opinion, it is hard to 
escape the impression that interest in 
the White Paper proposals for a new 
Constitution has distinctly diminished. 
The various minorities and special in- 
terests have kept up their representa- 
tions at home and in London, but at 
the same time what is perhaps inten- 
tional apathy has been growing. The 
change might be interpreted as a shift 
from political crusades and bargain- 
ing to speculation about underlying 
social and economic problems. (See 
the article on page 548 of this maga- 
zine. ) 

Civil disobedience, even of the indi- 
vidual sort recommended by Gandhi, 
has greatly diminished, and Gandhi 
himself since early November has been 
devoting his time almost exclusively 
to a tour of India on behalf of the 
Untouchables. He has been enthusias- 
tically received and has collected sub- 
stantial contributions in spite of the 
opposition of the orthodox Hindus. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, as his pamphlet 


Whither India? bears witness, has been 
urging attention to foreign revolu- 
tionary movements of readjustment. 
He would have self-conscious Indians 
drop their obsession with what he re- 
gards as relatively unimportant nego- 
tiations with Great Britain and con- 
centrate on the study of the theories 
and practice of political, economic and 
social revolution elsewhere. He and 
Gandhi conferred during December 
over the inability of the Congress 
party to agree upon a new line of 
action. No results were announced, 
though Gandhi made the statement 
that he had given Pandit Nehru his 
power of attorney in politics. Thus, 
while the Parliamentary Committee 
and the Indian representatives in Lon- 
don have been hearing and withstand- 
ing Conservative criticisms of the 
White Paper Constitution, Indians 
have been divided among themselves. 
It may be that Nehru or the Congress 
can give Indian activity new directions 
of a sort in which constitutional ar- 
rangements will be secondary. 

The Indian Reserve Bank Bill passed 
the Legislative Assembly at Delhi on 
Dec. 22. (See the article on page 552 
of this magazine.) There was vigorous 
debate, particularly over the rupee- 
pound ratio, but the only successful 
amendment was one establishing a 
branch in London where Indians might 
be trained in international finance. 


THE MALTESE CRISIS 


The leading Nationalistic news- 
paper, Malta, was on Dec. 15 sus- 
pended under the Sedition Ordinance. 
Its editor, Dr. Mizzi, late Minister of 
Education, was indicted for printing 
matter likely to cause discontent or 
disaffection. He had republished an 
article from a Sicilian paper which 
contained unrestrained attacks on 
British rule in Malta. 





French Premier Wins Budget Fight 


By GILBERT CHINARD 
Professor of French and Comparative Literature, Johns Hopkins University 


ONTRARY to general expectations, 
the Chautemps Cabinet succeeded 
in forcing its Financial Recovery Bill 
through the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties and the Senate in December, and 
thus averted a much-feared govern- 
mental crisis. With this major task 
accomplished, it would seem that the 
present Cabinet has a good chance of 
remaining in office longer than its 
two predecessors. Its existence, how- 
ever, must still be termed precarious. 
The Chamber’s approval of the Pre- 
mier’s budgetary project was granted 
on Dec. 11, but only after important 
modifications in the article reducing 
civil service salaries had been accept- 
ed. Passage of the bill was further 
aided by the fact that the orthodox 
Socialist Deputies abstained from vot- 
ing and left the debating hall in a 
body. Although the bill did not satisfy 
them, they did not wish to overthrow 
the government and thus play into the 
hands of the reactionaries. 

When the bill reached the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, opposition 
developed immediately. Senators Reé- 
gnier and Caillaux pointed out that 
the measures recommended were mere 
palliatives, and proposed, in addition 
to other modifications, to restore the 
cuts of 3 to 10 per cent in civil service 
salaries to which the Chamber had ob- 
jected. But since such reductions had 
already caused the fall of two Cabi- 
nets and would surely have been re- 
jected by the lower house, Premier 
Chautemps was forced to persuade 
the Senate to disregard the recom- 


mendations of its own committee. Ad- 
mitting the weaknesses and deficien- 
cies of his bill, the Premier gave 
warning that another Cabinet crisis 
would endanger the financial stability 
of the country and that the cuts in 
government salaries, while small, rep- 
resented a concession and were the 
first the Chamber had been willing to 
accept. Force was added to the argu- 
ment by the fact that during the de- 
bate the flow of gold from France in- 
creased in an alarming fashion and 
that a large number of holders of 
Treasury bills were presenting them 
for payment. The Senate, realizing the 
seriousness of the situation, accepted 
the Premier’s proposals by a vote of 
206 to 57, and on Dec. 24 the bill be- 
came law upon a second reading in the 
Chamber. 

The new bill provides for 4,632,000,- 
000 francs in economies and new reve- 
nue as against 4,788,000,000 francs 
originally voted by the Chamber (at 
present the franc stands about sixteen 
to the dollar). Since the expected 
deficit is estimated at 6,000,000,000 
francs, the budget is hardly balanced; 
further measures now being studied 
by the government are to be submit- 
ted to Parliament at an early date. In 
order to relieve the strain on the 
Treasury and to consolidate the float- 
ing debt, both houses voted the issue 
of a loan of 10,000,000,000 francs. 
Then, after authorizing provisional 
funds for carrying on the government 
during January and February, they 
adjourned until Jan. 9. 
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The adoption of these measures, 
imperfect and incomplete as they seem 
to some members of the Opposition, 
particularly M. Tardieu, has helped to 
allay the unrest which had begun to 
manifest itself among the farmers and 
workers. Denouncing the 800,000 civil 
servants who had threatened to strike 
rather than accept a pay cut, angry 
farmers representing 20,000,000 agri- 
cultural workers had been organizing 
to obtain what they believed were their 
rights. Holders of Treasury bills and 
short-term Treasury bonds, who for 
weeks had been redeeming their secu- 
rities at the rate of 100,000,000 francs 
a day in excess of renewals, have for 
the most part now ceased their fright- 
ened activity. But the situation re- 
mains serious, as there are at least 15,- 
000,000,000 francs in Treasury bills and 
27,000,000,000 francs in short-term 
Treasury bonds still in circulation. 

On the other hand, in spite of con- 
tinued withdrawals of gold, the condi- 
tion of the Bank of France is sound. 
During December the gold reserve de- 
clined from 77,078,000,000 francs to 
76,944,000,000 francs, and since Sept. 
7 the total outflow has been 5,333,- 
000,000 francs. Although the present 
gold reserve is the lowest since April, 
1932, the liabilities of the bank have 
decreased proportionately and the 
gold cover is still well over 79 per 
cent, or more than twice the legal re- 
quirement. In these circumstances it 
will be understood why the extensive 
withdrawals caused no real uneasiness 
in official quarters and that no break- 
down of the franc was anticipated. 

The balance of foreign trade, how- 
ever, is still unfavorable. The total 
value of imports for the first eleven 
months of 1933 was 26,126,000,000 
francs, while exports amounted to 
only 16,217,000,000 francs. This left 
an adverse balance of 9,909,000,000 
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francs, as compared with an adverse 
balance during the twelve months of 
1932. of 9,500,000,000 francs. The 
French Government has consequently 
adopted severe restrictions in an at- 
tempt to redress the situation. A 25 
per cent cut in import quotas voted 
last September went into effect on 
Jan. 1. Import licenses for certain 
products have been sharply increased. 
It is believed that these and similar 
measures, which apply to shipments 
from all countries, will provide the 
government with a bargaining basis 
and that negotiations to rearrange 
quotas and trade relations will be 
started at once. 

It was no doubt because of the 
prominence of questions of foreign 
trade that Laurent Eynac, Minister of 
Colonies, speaking at the second Colo- 
nial conference, which met in Paris 
during the week ended Dec. 23, urged 
the production by the colonies of raw 
materials now imported from foreign 
countries. Figures for the first eleven 
months of 1933 show that French over- 
seas dominions accounted for about 27 
per cent of the national foreign trade. 
Imports from the colonies for 1933 
were noticeably higher than those of 
1932, although exports showed a slight 
drop in the same period. 


FRENCH ARMY BILL 


The debate in the Chamber on 
financial matters was unexpectedly 
and dramatically interrupted in mid- 
December when Minister of War Dala- 
dier introduced an army bill which 
was intended to insure full military 
strength to France during the “lean 
years” of 1935, 1936 and 1937, when 
the low birth rate caused by the 
World War would bring about a 
marked reduction in the number of 
young men available for support of 
the colors. According to the estimates 
of the French General Staff, the effec- 
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tives for these three years would fall 
from 250,000 to 116,000. The solution 
advanced by the military experts—a 
return to the two-year military ser- 
vice—had proved distasteful to Par- 
liament and a large majority of the 
French people, and a substitute plan 
had been devised by former Minister 
of War Painlevé several months be- 
fore his death. This scheme, which has 
been taken over by M. Daladier, con- 
sists of shifting the recruiting age 
from 20 years to 21 years 4 months at 
the beginning of the period, and in 
bringing it back by stages eventually 
to 20 years. 

André Tardieu, René Martin and the 
Nationalists as a group fought this 
project vigorously because it admit- 
tedly would decrease the strength of 
the army early in 1934, and March, 
1934, seemed to the leader of the Op- 
position a particularly critical date. 
Yet M. Daladier assured the Chamber 
that France was in a position to assure 
her security with an army of 470,000 
men, and that 500,000 more would be 
quickly available. The new bill was 
adopted on Dec. 19 by the imposing 
vote of 449 to 147. 


RAILWAY DISASTER 


As a result of a railroad wreck at 
Lagny on Dec. 23, in which 200 per- 
sons were killed and 300 injured, six 
officials and employes of the Est Rail- 
road Company were placed under ar- 
rest on Jan. 3, charged with involun- 
tary homicide caused by negligence 
and failure to comply with regula- 
tions. It was maintained that the com- 
pany had provided inadequate safety 
equipment and had failed to replace 
its wooden cars with steel cars, al- 
though an order to that effect had 
been issued months ago by the Minis- 





try of Public Works. Spokesmen for 
the railroad pointed out that the an- 
nual deficit of French railways 
amounted already to more than 4,000,- 
000,000 francs, which had to be met 
out of the State Treasury, and that 
hence they were at present unable to 
modernize all their equipment. 


APPREHENSION IN BELGIUM 


While the situation in Belgium has 
remained on the whole satisfactory, 
the country has been greatly con- 
cerned with developments beyond its 
borders. The government and the peo- 
ple followed with evident anxiety the 
conversations between Francois Pon- 
cet, French Ambassador in Berlin, and 
Chancellor Hitler, and only when the 
French Government declared unequiv- 
ocally its opposition to any rearma- 
ment on the part of Germany did the 
Belgian attitude relax. The tension 
was particularly apparent in the 
speeches delivered in the Belgian Sen- 
ate during the recent discussion of the 
defense bill. Senator Pierlot, reporter 
of the budget, pointed out once more 
the dangerous position in which Bel- 
gium would find herself in case of 
war. He urged strengthening not only 
the fortifications but also the ef- 
fectives, so as to make available six 
active and six reserve divisions in an 
emergency. On Dec. 12 the Senate 
adopted the proposal of the govern- 
ment to appropriate nearly 760,000,- 
000 francs (about $158,390,000) for 
national defense during the years 
1934-1935, the Socialists alone dissent- 
ing. 

During the discussion of the budget 
for foreign affairs, M. Hymans op- 
posed a motion by the Socialist Depu- 
ty Brunfaut for the resumption of re- 
lations with Soviet Russia. 
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The Brown Shirts Tighten Their Grip 


By SIDNEY B. FAy 
Professor of History, Harvard University and Radcliffe College 


DOLF HITLER’S Brown Shirt army 
Asana Nazi party became virtually 
official organs of the German Reich 
on Dec. 1, when President von Hinden- 
burg appointed Captain Ernst Roehm, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Storm 
Troops, and Rudolf Hess, deputy lead- 
er of the National Socialist party, to 
membership in the Cabinet as Minis- 
ters without portfolio. The decree, 
which proclaims “the unity of the 
party and the State,” marks another 
step in the realization of the Totali- 
tarian State. 

The Nazi party was made a corpo- 
ration in public law with its own juris- 
diction over its members, similar to 
that possessed by the Reichswehr and 
the bureaucracy over their members. 
Special courts are to be created with- 
in the party and within the Storm 
Troops, which will adjudicate all vio- 
lations of discipline and neglect of 
those duties with which their mem- 
bers are charged. The courts will have 
the right to impose sentences of con- 
finement, and it was emphasized that 
membership in the privileged party or 
military organization implied a higher 
responsibility to duty and discipline. 
For ordinary crimes, however, the 
Nazis will remain subject to the regu- 
lar courts. 

The decree in effect put the Nazi 
party and the Storm Troops on the 
same basis as the army, the police and 
government officials with public and 
legal functions to perform. It stated 
that, as “the National Socialist party 


is the sole carrier of the German State 
idea,” it was found advisable to admit 
the leaders of its two main divisions 
to the Cabinet, so that they might 
participate in the decisions of the gov- 
ernment. 

Captain Roehm, speaking a few 
days later to press correspondents, 
said that he would remain at his head- 
quarters in Munich, and that the de- 
cree did not mean that the Storm 
Troops were in any way to be consid- 
ered part of the German army of de- 
fense. “Adolf Hitler did not intend 
nor did he desire to rear the Storm 
Troops as the Reich’s armed forces,” 
he said. “That function is the sole 
province of the Reichswehr. The de- 
fense of the Reich’s frontiers and the 
protection of its interests abroad con- 
cern the Reichswehr alone. It is the 
business of the Storm Troops, on the 
other hand, to anchor firmly the prin- 
ciple of National Socialism underlying 
the new State, and to undertake to 
train every German to become a living 
link in the new national community.” 

The Storm Troops, which were whol- 
ly unconnected with the Reichswehr, 
Captain Roehm stated, now number 
about 2,500,000. The active forces in- 
clude all troopers up to the age of 35; 
the first reserves comprise those be- 
tween 35 and 45; and the second re- 
serves—the counterpart of the pre- 
war Landsturm—take in men from 45 
to 70. The troopers are not concen- 
trated in barracks, nor have they a 
common mess; they receive neither 
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pay nor uniforms. Their purpose is 
primarily to educate men in the doc- 
trines of National Socialism, and to 
serve as an offensive and defensive 
force against the internal foes of com- 
munism and Marxism. 

German automobile owners also 
have been coordinated by being 
merged into a new German Auto Club 
and placed under the command of 
Major Adolf Huehnlein, leader of the 
National Socialist Motor Corps and 
chief of the motor division of the Hit- 
ler Storm Troops. The club will be 
divided into district and local organi- 
zations whose territory will be co- 
terminous with the districts of the 
Nazi Motor Corps detachments. The 
officers of the subsidiary organiza- 
tions, following the Nazi principle of 
“leadership,” will be appointed by 
Major Huehnlein. 

A revolution in German student life 
has been decreed by Dr. Oskar Saebel, 
Reich leader of the German Student 
Corps and of the National Socialist 
Student League. He ordered the im- 
mediate introduction of “the Storm 
Troop idea” into the students’ or- 
ganizations. Henceforth only Storm 
Troopers are to be appointed to posi- 
tions of leadership in the student 
bodies. He added: “The time is not 
far distant when the German high 
schools will have no further need for 
people who are too genteel to take 
their place in the community of Storm 
Troops. Through rigid organizations 
in the meaning of the organizer of 
the Brown Army we guarantee to the 
Leader the constant and vigilant 
striking force of the young generation, 
on which rests the fate of Germany.” 

Bernhard Rust, Prussian Minister 
of Education, decreed on Dec. 8 that 
all applicants for teaching positions 
must have engaged for several months 
in Gelaendesport, a euphemism for 
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military field drill, or have served in 
a labor camp. Thus they would have 
“an opportunity in non-academic sur- 
roundings to demonstrate their char- 
acter.” 


THE REICHSTAG SESSION 


On Dec. 12 Germany’s new, all-Nazi 
Reichstag met, organized, and ad- 
journed in seven and a half minutes. 
It was the shortest parliamentary ses- 
sion ever witnessed in Germany, or 
perhaps in any country. There were 
no speeches and the election of of- 
ficers by block voting required less 
than five minutes. General Goering 
was re-elected President. The follow- 
ing Vice Presidents were elected by 
acclamation: Hans Kerrl, Prussian 
Minister of Justice; Hermann Esser, 
Bavarian Nazi leader, and Dr. von 
Strauss, former director of the 
Deutsche Bank. 

The 659 Brown Shirts rose and sat 
down in unison when General Goering 
called for a vote. After cheers for 
the German people and for Chancellor 
Hitler, the session was adjourned sub- 
ject to Goering’s call. Of the two 
non-Nazi members, only Vice Chancel- 
lor von Papen was in attendance, his 
immaculate morning coat conspicuous 
amid the sea of Brown Shirts. Dr. 
Alfred von Hugenberg, the other 
“guest deputy” was excused from at- 


tending the session because of illness 


—so it was stated. 


THE REICHSTAG FIRE VERDICT 


The Supreme Court at Leipzig fi- 
nally gave its long-awaited verdict in 
the Reichstag fire trial on Dec. 23. 
Marinus van der Lubbe, young Dutch 
brick mason and ex-Communist, who 
confessed that he had set the fire in the 
Reichstag Building, was found guilty 
of “high treason in conjunction with 
an act of insurrectionary incendiarism 
and an act of simple incendiarism.” 





THE REICHSTAG FIRE VERDICT 


He was accordingly sentenced to 
death. He did not appear to show 
any more interest in the verdict than 
in the long proceedings of the pre- 
vious months. In the final days of the 
trial he slept in court for hours while 
the Chief Prosecutor was summing up 
the case against him and the other 
defendants, but frequently astonished 
all persons in the court room by laugh- 
ing aloud while the defense lawyers 
were making their pleas. His family 
have petitioned President von Hinden- 
burg for his pardon because of the 
unhappy circumstances of his youth 
and because he is only 17 years old. 

Ernst Torgler, the German Com- 
munist leader, and the three Bul- 
garian Communists against whom the 
same charges were made, were ac- 
quitted. ‘The Chief Prosecutor rec- 
ommended that the three Bulgarians 
be acquitted, not because they were 
innocent but because the proof against 
them was insufficient. But he de- 
manded Torgler’s condemnation along 
with that of van der Lubbe, ending in 
this curious manner: “If I add every- 
thing together I come to the conclu- 
sion that in some sort of fashion 
Torgler was an accomplice in the deed. 
What his participation was in det © 
the trial has not revealed.” 

Herr Wilhelm Buenger, the presid- 
ing judge, showed, however, that in 
spite of all the political pressure of 
the Nazi press and the speeches of 
Goering and Goebbels, he still pre- 
served a proper sense of justice. He 
declared Torgler as well as the three 
Bulgarians acquitted and said that 
the court had not been moved “by any 
emotion.” To be sure, he did white- 
wash the National Socialists in regard 
to the suspicions raised abroad that 
they themselves had something to do 
with the fire. “One of the objects of 
the trial,” he said, “has been to refute 
Stories about incendiarism circulated 
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abroad. The trial has absolutely re- 
butted these slanders. It has been 
proved that van der Lubbe’s accom- 
plices are to be found in the ranks of 
the Communists. Van der Lubbe 
worked with others—perhaps only a 
few. This has been confirmed by the 
testimony of the experts.” But the 
court had been unable to discover who 
these accomplices were. Not all per- 
sons who have read the full proceed- 
ings of the trial will be able fully to 
agree with these statements of Dr. 
Buenger. The main fact, however, is 
that he did not allow his opinion that 
van der Lubbe had accomplices and 
that these were Communists to inter- 
fere with his sense of justice in de- 
claring Torgler not guilty. 


Opinions abroad concerning the de- 
cision varied widely. Arthur Garfield 
Hays, the American lawyer, who fol- 
lowed the trial closely and was a 
member of the unofficial commission 
of foreign jurists, was quoted as say- 
ing: “In view of the present judgment 
I am constrained to say that this court 
has been fair. In the midst of politi- 
cal turmoil, in spite of the demands of 
the Nazi leaders, these old-time judges 
refused to act as the tools of those in 
control. At the same time, this case 
is not necessarily at an end. We may 
find these men charged again with 
treason, where the case will be a polit- 
ical frame-up, with the defendants 
wholly in jeopardy because of their 
opinions and associations.” 


The general opinion of the British 
press was one of rejoicing at the tri- 
umph of justice and a feeling that it 
would probably do more to improve 
British opinion of present-day Ger- 
many than any single event since the 
Nazi revolution. “The honor of the 
court, and with it German justice, has 
been fully vindicated,” declared the 
London Daily Telegraph. Miss Ellen 
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Wilkinson, who helped to organize the 
commission of foreign jurists, de- 
clared: “We consider that the world- 
wide public opinion aroused for the 
defense as a result of the Brown Book 
and by the legal commission made it 
impossible for the Nazis to obtain con- 
victions. These prisoners have been 
tried, not by the court in Leipzig, but 
by the court of world opinion.” The 
Daily Telegraph, however, said: ‘This 
verdict should be a wholesome lesson 
to busybodies at least to suspend their 
affronts to foreign countries until the 
presumed miscarriage of justice has 
occurred.” Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
not noted for any special friendliness 
for Nazi Germany, describing the 


commission before the House of Com- 
mons as “something which calls itself 
a commission,” said its inquiry ‘seems 
to me the grossest impertinence which 
the citizens of one State can commit 
regarding a friendly State.” 


The truth about the fire still re- 
mains something of a mystery. If van 
der Lubbe must have had the assis- 
tance of others in setting the fire, as 
some of the experts testified, were 
they Communists, as Judge Buenger 
stated, or Nazis, as many foreigners 
suspect? Perhaps the truth will never 


be known, unless the Dutchman shakes 


off his stupor and abandons his tale 
of sole guilt, or unless some of the 
alleged accomplices, in a moment of 
unguarded boasting, let the cat out of 
the bag. 


GERMAN RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


The determined resistance of the 
old-line Evangelical pastors, organized 
in a Pastors’ Emergency Federation 
representing some 3,000 supporters 
of Dr. Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, 
secured a further victory on Dec. 8 in 
the decision of the German Christians 
that they would dissolve as a church 
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party and remain merely a “move- 
ment.” This transformation from a 
party to a movement is more than a 
formality. The German Christians, 
headed by Dr. Hossenfelder, Bishop of 
Brandenburg, were able in September, 
by mobilizing the resources of the 
Nazi party, to secure the election of 
Dr. Ludwig Mueller as Reich Bishop 
and to put the swastika above the 
Christian cross. Their disappearance 
as a church party therefore marks the 
failure of efforts to regiment the re- 
ligious thought of the German people 
by force, and symbolizes a victory for 
liberty of conscience. The fighting 
Protestant pastors won where Ger- 
many’s former political leaders failed. 

Realizing the strength of the old- 
line Protestant opposition, Dr. Mueller 
then sought to conciliate his oppo- 
nents by issuing a new fundamental 
church law. This eliminated from the 
church constitution the _ so-called 
“Aryan paragraph,” whereby the Ger- 
man Christians had sought to oust 
from the pulpit all Christian clergy- 
men having Jewish blood and to segre- 
gate all Christians with Jewish blood 
in a kind of ghetto church. This re- 
moved the main rock of offense at 
which the Protestants had taken um- 
brage. But it did not satisfy them, 
because Dr. Mueller took two other 
steps which they felt restricted relig- 
ious liberty. 

Dr. Mueller sought to reintroduce 
the Aryan paragraph through the 
back door—through regulations cov- 
ering the admission of students to the 
theological seminaries in which pas- 
tors must be trained. These regula- 
tions limit the number of non-Aryan 
students to 114 per cent of the total 
student body. He also issued a de- 
cree ordering the incorporation of the 
Evangelical Youth Movement, em- 
bracing a million or more Protestant 














youths, with the Hitler Youth under 
the direction of Baldur von Schirach. 
In his agreement with Herr von 
Schirach Dr. Mueller arranged that 
Evangelical youths under 18 would 
join the Hitler Youth and wear its 
uniform. Two afternoons a week and 
two Sundays during each month would 
be reserved for pedagogic and church 
work by the Evangelical organization. 
Baldur von Schirach was to take 
charge of all sports, entertainment 
and cultural work, while the church 
retired to “its genuine field of pro- 
claiming the Gospel to the youth.” A 
joint announcement by Dr. Mueller 
and Herr von Schirach added that 
henceforth the church was freed from 
burdens imposed on it by the Marxist 
liberal State, and that on the other 
hand the church “recognizes the Hit- 
ler Youth as the carriers of the State 
idea.” 

This again caused consternation 
among the Protestants, all the greater 
because there were grave doubts of 
Herr von Schirach’s church loyalty. 
Accordingly a delegation representing 
the Pastors’ Emergency League sent 
an ultimatum to Dr. Mueller, inform- 
ing him that unless his church min- 
istry was reformed in a manner that 
would insure real peace in the church 
they would emphatically announce the 
withdrawal of their confidence in his 
authority. 

The Roman Catholic youth of course 
were not included in Dr. Mueller’s de- 
cree. Their independence is guaran- 
teed by the concordat with the Vati- 
can, but their exact status is one of 
the points still at issue which prevent 
the concordat from taking practical 
effect. The Catholics, however, were 
greatly encouraged in their struggle 
against Nazi control as a result of the 
determined defiance shown by the 
Protestants. The German Catholic 
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Bishops remained firm in their de- 
mands for non-intervention by the 
Hitler State in the activities of the 
non-political Catholic societies and 


charitable organization, in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the con- 
cordat. Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich 
went further, and in a series of Christ- 
mas sermons denounced vigorously 
not only the racial discrimination of 
the Aryan paragraph, but the whole 
Nordic doctrine of the Nazis. He at- 
tacked without mincing his words the 
Nazi sterilization program, and depre- 
cated the prevalent elaboration of 
“myths” concerning the ancient Ger- 
mans. 

An equally vigorous attitude was 
taken by Bishop Bornewasser of Trier. 
Friedrich Florian, Nazi leader of Diis- 
seldorf, had branded as traitors to the 
cause of German unity any persons 
who solicited Germans to read Cath- 
olic or Protestant newspapers. In a 
fiery rescript, openly defying Herr 
Florian, the Bishop called on the 
members of his diocese to keep faith 
with the Catholic press. “In full con- 
sciousness of my holy episcopal duty 
and with deep anxiety for the intensi- 
fication of Catholic life through the 
medium of truly Catholic newspapers, 
I cry out, ‘Catholics, read Catholic 
newspapers!’ The church cannot in 
any case surrender this most modern 
means of pastoral care.” 


THE NAZIS IN AUSTRIA 


The Nazis in Austria during De- 
cember added to their various out- 
rages and demonstrations, but without 
serious threats to the security of 
the Dollfuss government. On Dec. 8 
about 1,000 Nazis conducted a “silent 
demonstration walk” through the 
principal street of Vienna and scat- 
tered paper swastikas. They were dis- 
persed by the police, and about 150 
were arrested. On Dec. 17, tear-gas 
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bombs were exploded in a large 
Vienna department store owned by 
Jews, causing a panic but no deaths 
among the crowds of Christmas shop- 
pers. 

In order to restrict Nazi activities 
further the Austrian Government on 
Dec. 4 arrested Alfred Frauenfeld, 
who had been the representative of 
the German National Socialists in 
Vienna; a few days later his brother, 
Edward Frauenfeld, was also taken 
into custody. It was surmised that 
these arrests might not be unwelcome 
to Nazis in Austria who would there- 
by liberate themselves more complete- 
ly from Hitler’s influence and form 
a regenerated and legal Austrian Nazi 
party which might possibly come to 
some working agreement with Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss. Herr Frauenfeld’s 


successor as leader of the Austrian 
Nazis is an active anti-Semitic law- 
yer named Dr. Riehl. 


Alfred Frauen- 
feld and a few other Austrian Nazis 
were set at liberty on Jan. 1 in agree- 
ment with the Bavarian authorities, 
who released Austrian prisoners. 

As a check on political demonstra- 
tions and outrages, Dr. Dollfuss on 
Dec. 13 ordered that no reports con- 
cerning them were to be published 
henceforth in the newspapers except 
what was officially stated in the gov- 
ernment’s communiqués. No comments 
or additional facts may be printed. 
The order increased the difficulties of 
the foreign press correspondents in 
their efforts to present a true picture 
of events in Austria. The govern- 
ment also forbade for a year the sale 
and circulation in Austria cf German 
Nazi newspapers like the Voelkischer 
Beobachter, Der Angriff, and the Ber- 
liner Boersen Zeitung. 

In an episcopal letter read in all 
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the Catholic churches on Dec. 24 the 
Austrian Bishops denounced the 
“false doctrine” that all power eman- 
ates from the people, and advised the 
Catholic population of Austria to sup- 
port the Dollfuss government against 
all enemies, particularly the Nazis. 
Directing attention to the idea that 
Austria stands in the centre of world 
interest as a symbol and example of 
a Christian government, the state- 
ment declared: “Austria wants again 
to be what it was through the cen- 
turies—a bulwark of world peace, a 
centre of Western culture, and a foun- 
dation for the Christian faith.” The 
fact that Austria is 95 per cent Cath- 
olic indicates the political importance 
of the episcopal letter as a further 
support of the present régime. 

In an effort to attract wealthy for- 
eigners to Vienna, Dr. Dollfuss issued 
a decree on Dec. 8 that foreigners who 
are deemed sufficiently wealthy and 
who come to Austria to spend their 
money, may, at the discretion of the 
tax officials, be freed from practi- 
cally all liability to taxation. This ex- 
emption is to be granted not as a 
right, but as a favor. The establish- 
ment of such a “taxpayer’s sanctu- 
ary” ought in these days of heavy tax- 
ation to prove popular and help to 
restore some of the former glory and 
glamor of Vienna. 

_ The year 1933 closed with improved 
prospects for Austria’s foreign trade. 
The shrinkage of exports, which 
amounted in the first quarter of 1933 
to 16.5 per cent, compared with the 
same period in 1932, was only 1.5 per 
cent in the second quarter. In the 
third quarter Austria exported 17 per 
cent more than in 1932, and the ag- 
gregate of the first eleven months 
was slightly higher than in 1932. 





Conservative Triumph in Spain 


By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 
Professor of Buropean History, University of Pennsylvania 


PAIN’S newly elected Cortes, which 
met on Dec. 8, is preponderantly 
conservative in character, especially 
when compared with its predecessor, 
the Constitutional Cortes. Socialists, 
who had 114 Deputies and were 
the strongest single party in the old 
Cortes, now have only 58; the Radical 
Socialists, who had 55, were entirely 
wiped out and are without represen- 
tation in the new body. The Catalan 
Left has been cut in half, and Premier 
Azafia’s Accién Republicana has been 
reduced from 30 to 5, the ex-Premier 
himself escaping defeat only through 
the support of the Socialists. On the 
other hand, the decided increase of 
the Radicals from 89 to 105 makes 
Sefior Lerroux’s the strongest party 
in the Assembly, and points to him as 
the logical leader of the government. 
Neither the Right nor the Left, cer- 
tainly not the latter, would have any 
chance of carrying on the government 
without the support of the Centre, 
which commands a balance of power. 
According to the official announce- 
ment of the Minister of Instruction, 
the 473 Deputies are distributed 
roughly into three groups—the Right, 
Centre and Left. Parties of the Right 
muster 207, consisting of 88 Agra- 
rians, 62 Popular Action, 43 Monarch- 
ists or Traditionalists and 14 Basque 
Nationalists; the parties of the Cen- 
tre, 170, made up of 105 Radicals, 25 
Catalan League, 18 Conservatives, 9 
Liberal Democrats, 8 Independent Re- 
publicans, 3 Progressives and 2 Fed- 
eralists; the parties of the Left, 94, 
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including 56 Socialists, 19 Catalan 
Left, 6 Galician Republicans, 5 Repub- 
lican Action, 4 Independent Socialist 
Radicals, 3 Catalan Socialist Union 
and 1 Communist. Two Deputies have 
no definite party affiliations. 

The control of the Left, exercised 
for two and a half years, has been 
definitely broken in a wave of national 
opposition to Azafia’s Socialist Repub- 
lican policies. As early as the Spring of 
1932, the Catholic opposition showed 
signs of becoming politically conscious 
of its strength. A society known as the 
Acci6n Catélica was organized for the 
defense of the church, with a parallel 
organization, the Accién Popular, to 
champion its interests in the political 
realm. All supporters of the church, 
regardless of political affiliations, 
were invited to join its standard, and 
even some Right wing Radicals gave 
it their support. 

José Maria Gil Robles, the brilliant 
young editor of the principal Catholic 
journal, El Debate, organized the 
C. E. D. A. (Confederacién Espafiola 
de Derechas Autonomas) early in 1933 
for the purpose of securing repeal of 
anti-clerical legislation, revocation of 
agrarian reforms, modification of the 
excessive concessions to labor, and, if 
necessary, a thoroughgoing revision 
of the Constitution. Catholics and 
Conservatives, he claimed, should ac- 
cept the republic and seek redress of 
their grievances through political and 
constitutional means, the form of gov- 
ernment being unimportant in the face 
of the great religious, social and eco- 
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nomic questions that confront Spain. 

Quite apart from its religious as- 
pects, the movement gained strong 
support for economic reasons from 
the business elements of the nation. 
Chambers of Commerce, merchants, 
industrialists, bankers, landlords and 
professional groups objected vigor- 
ously to the excessive concessions 
made to labor by the Azafia govern- 
ment. They took particular exception 
to the Labor Contracts Law, one sec- 
tion of which forbade the bringing of 
laborers from any other community 
until all those of a particular occupa- 
tion in the municipality had received 
employment. Aimed at the power of 
the local political boss (cacique), it 
nevertheless aroused the anger of the 
middle class. Equally unpopular with 
these groups was the legislation on 
labor unions, unemployment, work- 
men’s insurance, the eight-hour day 
and the 25 per cent increase in pay 


for overtime. They protested against — 


the lavish expenditures on public 
works and the general extravagance 
of the government. Opposition to the 
labor laws was further increased by a 
strong Socialistic bias in the adminis- 
tration through the power conferred 
on the Labor Minister and on the 
mixed juries in labor disputes. For 
political purposes, these elements of 
the Opposition organized a central 


committee in the Summer of 1933... 


Amply supplied with funds, it became 
one of the most powerful agencies in 
the nullification of labor and other 
radical legislation, and in the final 
defeat of the Azaiia régime. 

That the new Cortes represents 
more nearly the opinions and wishes 
of the population was evident not only 
from the election returns but also in 
the light of the established traditions 
and characteristics of Spanish life and 
history. If it proceeds with modera- 
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tion in securing the proposed modifi- - telephone and telegraph lines were cut 





cations of the anti-clerical laws, land 
reforms and educational measures, the 
prospects of the continuance of the 
parliamentary republic seem excel- 
lent. This is the more true because 
nearly all the parties of the Right 
have accepted the republic, a course in 
which they have the full endorsement 
of the Vatican. According to the Os- 
servatore Romano, whose opinions 
are echoed by the Spanish Right Wing 
press, notably Hl Debate, Catholics 
need find no obstacle to their accept- 
ance of republican institutions and 
collaboration with the republic, pro- 
vided the frankly anti-clerical attitude 
of the government is abandoned and 
the church is given an “opportunity 
to live in the Spanish Republic with 
dignity, respected in its rights and the 
exercises of its divine mission.” 

In conformity with these policies, 
the Right decided to support the Min- 
istry of the Conservative Centre under 
the veteran Radical leader, Alejandro 
Lerroux, to whom President Zamora 
confided the task of forming a Cabi- 
net after Prime Minister Martinez Bar- 
rios resigned on Dec. 16. Among the 
leaders called to the National Palace 
for consultation on the political situa- 
tion was José Maria Gil Robles, organ- 
izer and head of the Catholic Accién 
Popular. Despite his preference for a 
Fascist dictatorship of the Right, he 
agreed to cooperate with the Radical 
leader, thus carrying the powerful 
Catholic political organization into 
the republican fold—to the disgust of 
the Royalists. 

The meeting of the Cortes on Dec. 
8 coincided with an Anarchist-Syndi- 
calist insurrection which created a 
state of anarchy and terror, especially 
in Catalonia, Andalusia and Estrema- 
dura. The red and black flag appeared; 
convents and churches were attacked; 
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and railroads torn up, service being 
interrupted on trunk lines and gen- 
eral alarm caused. For five days the 
insurrection continued; nearly 100 
persons were killed and many injured 
before the government forces gained 
the upper hand. Fortunately, the So- 
cialists refused to join the movement, 
and the general strike called by the 
Syndicalists proved ineffective when 
the failure of the other revolutionary 
activities appeared imminent. 


DEATH OF MACIA 


Colonel Francisco Macia, the Presi- 
dent of Catalonia, leader of the Es- 
querra party and an ardent champion 
of Catalan autonomy, died on Dec. 25 
at the age of 74. Although his party 
suffered a severe defeat in the na- 
tional elections, obtaining only twenty- 
two seats as against twenty-five for 
the Conservative Opposition, his per- 
sonal popularity continued, and more 
than 1,000,000 people attended the 
funeral. Colonel Macia was one of the 
most picturesque leaders of the re- 
public, and it was believed that his 
death would seriously injure the 
chances of the Catalan Nationalists in 
the State elections on Jan. 14. For the 
present, Juan Casanovas, the Speaker 
of the Catalan Parliament, succeeds 
him as President. 


SPAIN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Like other countries, Spain is suf- 
fering from the depression and there 
is a strong movement for further con- 
trol of trade through a system of im- 
port quotas. That this will seriously 
affect trade relations with the United 
States is evident. During the last nine 
months the imports from this coun- 
try amounted to $19,000,000 as against 
$8,000,000 worth of goods taken by 
us from Spain. Authority to apply the 
quota system has, according to the 
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Official Gazette, been conferred upon 
the Minister of Commerce, to be used 
at his discretion. In the meantime, the 
Spanish Growers and Exporters Fed- 
eration has entered a vigorous protest 
against the smallness of the quota on 
Spanish wines — 350,000 gallons —al- 
lowed by the recent agreement with 
the United States. 


THE ITALIAN CORPORATE STATE 


Following up the decision of the 
Grand Council to establish an Italian 
Corporate State, Mussolini has issued 
an order conferring upon the corpora- 
tions or guilds the power to make 
laws on all economic matters relating 
to their particular activities. Laws 
governing agrarian interests will thus 
be made by the agricultural guilds, in 
which landowners, agricultural labor- 
ers and the State are represented. The 
silk, steel and other industries will 
regulate themselves in similar fash- 
ion. Even power to fix the selling price 
of commodities in their respective 
fields is conferred upon the corpora- 
tions, which are freed entirely from 
political and parliamentary control. 
On the other hand, their decisions and 
enactments must be approved by the 
Grand Council and the Duce, who act 
as a coordinating body for the collec- 
tivist activities of the new Corporate 
State. 

According to the proponents of the 
new order, which, we are told, is the 
result of seven years of study and ex- 
perimentation, the Corporate State 
holds to a middle course between lib- 
eralism on the one hand and Marxian 
socialism on the other. It establishes 
a balance between private initiative 
and the interest of society as a whole, 
or, as Mussolini puts it, “retains and 
protects private property but elevates 
its use to social functions, and directs 
private initiative toward the needs of 
the national life and economy.” The 
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present Chamber of Deputies, which 
met on Dec. 11 for the Winter session, 
will be superseded, and, unless it 
makes an effective fight for its exist- 
ence and the preservation of its shad- 
owy prerogative, that session will, in 
all probability, be its last. 

Mussolini, replying to the sugges- 
tion that he was trying to extend the 
Fascist system to other countries, de- 
clared that he has a big enough job 
to establish it in Italy. On the other 
hand, if by fascism is meant the rec- 
onciliation of capital and labor, then, 
he said, “fascism is an exportable 
product,” which has already gained 
recognition to a greater or less de- 
gree in many countries. The results oi 
the recent elections in Spain were her- 
alded by the Italian press as conclu- 
sive proof of strong Fascist tenden- 
cies in that country, while the rap- 
prochement between the United States 
and Russia was interpreted by the 
Duce as another example of the work- 
ing of the Fascist idea. 

Meanwhile, the pressure of competi- 
tion for trade in the world markets 
continues to bear heavily upon Italy, 
with her relatively slight resources in 
raw materials. Exports for the third 
quarter of 1933 declined more than 15 
per cent below those of the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1932, while im- 
ports increased nearly 6 per cent. For 
the first time in recent years, an un- 
favorable trade balance exists. Speak- 
ing before the National Foreign Trade 
Commission, Signor Alberto Asquino, 
the Under Secretary of Corporations, 
declared that Italy was losing ground 
in foreign trade in competition with 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan and that vigorous measures 
were necessary to save the situation. 

Drastic action had already been pre- 
pared by Mussolini. In a sweeping 
decree he ordered the reduction of 
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wages, rents and prices similar to the 
cut of 1930, when salaries and prices 
were reduced between 12 and 14 per 
cent. Since the reduction of wages will 
lower the cost of production, it is 
hoped that Italian foreign trade will 
thereby be enabled to withstand the 
terrific pressure of trade competition 
from countries off the gold standard. 
The order appealed directly to the pa- 
triotism and self-sacrifice of all Italian 
wage-earners, upon whom this further 
lowering of the standard of living 
must inevitably fall. Fortunately there 
is a very effective distribution of work 
under the Fascist régime. Despite the 
depression, statistics of unemploy- 
ment show an actual falling off in the 
number of jobless during the last 
quarter of 1933, marking a decline 
from the peak of 1,300,000 in 1931 to 
907,463 at the beginning of October, 
1933. 

Estimates for the annual budget for 
the year beginning July, 1934, reveal 
a prospective deficit of 2,974,000,000 
lire ($156,527,568 at par) notwith- 
standing cuts in the military items 
made possible by the use of unexpend- 
ed balances. Nevertheless, the position 
of the Treasury is sound, the confi- 
dence in the credit of the government 
being again revealed by the prompt 
over-subscription of the large bond 
issue of the Piedmont Telephone Com- 


‘pany, the first of the kind in which 


principal and interest are guaranteed 
by the government. 

Much notice has again been given 
to the advantages of large families, 
experts finding, so the Italian press 
asserts, that children of a numerous 
family are more self-reliant and enter- 
prising than children of small families. 
For five days during the first week of 
December, ninety-three mothers, who 
had given birth to a total of 1,288 
children, were féted in Rome. 





Assassination of Rumania’s Premier 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


CABINET crisis, a general election 

and an effort to break up Fascist 
organizations, capped by the assassi- 
nation of Dr. Ion Duca, the Premier, 
gave Rumanian politics an excep- 
tionally exciting aspect in November 
and December. As recorded here last 
month, the National Peasant Cabinet 
of Alexander Vaida-Voevod gave way 
on Nov. 15 to a government formed 
by Dr. Duca and drawn from the 
Old Liberals, direct descendants of 
the Liberal party which ruled the 
country for long periods before its 
loss of power to the National Peasants 
in 1928. Writs for the election of a 
new Chamber of Deputies were issued 
promptly, and after a rather colorless 
campaign the polling took place on 
Dec. 22. Some 4,000 candidates, spon- 
sored by sixteen different parties, 
contested a total of 387 seats; and, 
as usual, the fight was essentially be- 
tween the government party on the 
one hand and the field at large on 
the other. 

Under the peculiar Rumanian elec- 
toral system, the party polling the 
largest popular vote, provided that 
the number be as much as two-fifths 
of the whole, is entitled to two-thirds 
of the seats in the Chamber. No gov- 
ernment party has ever failed to meet 
this condition, assuring it of continu- 
ance in power, and on the present oc- 
casion the Old Liberals met it with 
a wide margin. Polling more than 
54 per cent of the popular vote, they 
captured a total of 303 seats and fol- 
lowed this up by winning all but six 
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seats in the Senate in elections held 
on Dec. 24. The National Peasants, 
now led by Dr. Miholake, were a poor 
second, with only twenty-nine seats 
in the Chamber. There were the usual 
reports of strong-arm tactics em- 
ployed by the government’s support- 
ers and also the usual assertions by 
government spokesmen that the elec- 
tions had been entirely “fair.” 

The most exciting political activi- 
ties of the period arose out of the ef- 
fort of the Duca government to curb 
the violence and lawlessness of Fas- 
cist and anti-Semitic elements, par- 
ticularly those of an organization, or 
party, modeled on the German Na- 
tional Socialist Storm Troopers and 
known as the Iron Guard. On Dec. 9 
these efforts culminated in a decree 
dissolving the Iron Guard, canceling 
its candidates from the lists and pro- 
hibiting meetings, publications and 
other activities. Stout resistance was 
offered, and in less than twenty-four 
hours no fewer than 3,500 suspected 
adherents were arrested, even though 
the founder and leader, Corneliu 
Codreann, remained at large. On Dec. 
12 General Cantacuzenu, head of one 
of the country’s great aristocratic 
families and avowed aspirant to the 
role of the Hitler of Rumania, stirred 
nation-wide feeling by publicly threat- 
ening to shoot Premier Duca “like a 
dog” because of his tolerant attitude 
toward Jews and his treatment of the 
Iron Guard. 

Fulfillment of this threat fell to a 
more obscure person. As the Premier 
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waited at the railway station in Sinaia, 
on the evening of Dec. 29, for a train 
which was to take him back to Bucha- 
rest from a conference with King 
Carol, he was fired upon by a for- 
mer university student and killed in- 
stantly. The assassin, declaring himself 
an ardent disciple of Hitlerism, boast- 
fully explained his act as one of ven- 
geance directed against Duca not as 
Premier or as Liberal leader, but solely 
as “a friend of the Jews.’ Calling Con- 
stantine Angelescu, Minister of Public 
Instruction and deputy leader of the 
government party, to the palace at 
Sinaia, the King invested him with 
the premiership. Martial law was pro- 
claimed in all the principal cities; a 
strict press censorship was established, 
and 1,400 additional actual or alleged 
members of the outlawed Iron Guard 
were arrested, including General Can- 
tacuzenu. A police announcement of 
Dec. 30 indicated evidence of an Iron 


Guard plot to assassinate all officials 
held responsible for the decree of dis- 
solution, with Foreign Minister Titu- 
lescu’s name standing next to that of 
Premier Duca. 


BALKAN PEACE MOVES 


Six major wars have started in the 
Balkans in scarcely more than half a 
century, and political weather prophets 
commonly look upon that section of 
Europe as the most prolific source of 
international trouble. Of late, how- 
ever, while storm-clouds have been 
rushing across the western sky, espe- 
cially since Hitler’s rise to power, the 
Balkan horizon seems to have been 
clearing. A fourth Balkan conference, 
held at Saloniki from Nov. 5 to 11, 
drafted and adopted a plan for eco- 
nomic cooperation based on a system 
of preferential tariffs, declared for a 
general scheme of non-aggression 
pacts and issued a message to the 
Balkan peoples affirming that the 
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year 1933 had been characterized by 
a strengthening of the spirit of 
solidarity and cooperation among the 
Balkan nations, and even going so far 
as to assert that the diversity of 
views which still reveals itself is only 
a weak echo of old situations and dis- 
putes. 

The conference also expressed deep 
satisfaction with a round of “conver- 
sations” that for some time had been 
going on among Balkan monarchs as 
well as their Premiers and Foreign 
Ministers. A short time previously 
King Carol of Rumania had conferred 
with King Boris of Bulgaria aboard 
a boat in the Danube. Somewhat later 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia con- 
sulted with King Carol at Sinaia and 
with King Boris at Varna. More re- 
cently, on Dec. 10-13, Belgrade flew 
the national colors of Bulgaria and 
heard the Bulgarian national anthem 
for the first time in more than two 
decades when King Boris and Queen 
Joanna arrived from Sofia on a visit 
to King Alexander and Queen Marie. 

“The visit of our sovereigns to 
King Alexander and Queen Marie,” 
declared the government newspaper 
La Bulgarie, “is more than a simple 
act of courtesy. It closes one period 
and opens another for these sister 
nations.” There is reason to believe 
that this was more than a mere rhe- 
torical outburst, and that the series 
of royal courtesies and conversations 
thus lately absorbing attention really 
betokens a new orientation in Balkan 
politics. The meetings have not been 
mere social affairs, but have been 
utilized for earnest discussions of 
weighty matters. Formal treaties have 
not been signed; that is the business 
of Ministers and will require more 
time. 

In a group of countries in which 
monarchy is still strong, and with a 
trio of sovereigns in power who are 
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young, vigorous, ambitious and at 
least moderately capable, it may well 
happen that important lines of na- 
tional and international policy will 
prove to have been fixed by the sov- 
ereigns themselves. There is growing 
discontent with a post-war régime un- 
der which three or four great powers 
presume to rule. There is also increas- 
ing realization that in the long run 
the Balkan States will have to work 
out their own salvation. This, to- 
gether with common experiences re- 
sulting from economic depression, is 
unquestionably creating a new and 
friendlier atmosphere in which three 
monarchs with some claim to states- 
manship are feeling their way toward 
a better order of things for their long 
tormented and unhappy corner of 
Europe. 


THE YUGOSLAV DICTATORSHIP 


There is reason to believe that King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia, whose forty- 
fifth birthday was celebrated on Dec. 
17, is no less devoted to the interests 
of international peace than are his 
royal confréres. As the sole surviving 
absolute monarch in all Europe, he 
stands, however, in matters of domes- 
tic government in a class by himself. 
A close study of the man, his ideas 
and his techniques, has lately been 
made by a young American of Slo- 
venian extraction, Louis Adamic, who 
writes engaginly in the current num- 
ber of the Yale Review on “The King 
Business in the Balkans.” 

From the account there given it 
appears that the displacement of par- 
liamentary government at Belgrade 
by royal dictatorship in 1929 was in 
line with the entire development of 
Alexander’s political ideas from even 
before the day when, in 1914, he 
pushed aside his simple but lofty- 
minded father, King Peter, and made 
himself Regent. As Regent, and still 
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more as King after 1931, Alexander 
had little direct control over affairs. 
His people were wedded to their new 
post-war democracy, even if they are 
not very adept at operating it, and 
the Constitution of 1921 gave the 
monarch scant power except as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. Parlia- 
ment, with its two dozen parties, was, 
however, “a circus and a madhouse”; 
politicians, fighting for the fattest 
positions, came and went, usually 
managing to bear off enough from a 
period in office to build themselves 
palaces in Belgrade or retire to the 
Riviera; cliques, conspiracies, assassi- 
nations, scandals kept the country in 
bad repute with all who knew what 
was going on within its borders. 

In these troubled waters Alexander 
fished assiduously and cleverly until, 
in January, 1929, the situation was 
ripe for a coup for which he had long 
been preparing. Without warning he 
issued a manifesto abolishing not only 
Parliament but the Constitution; sur- 
rounded by his junta and backed by 
the army, he leaped to the saddle as 
dictator. To the foreign press it was 
explained that the arrangement was 
only temporary. While months and 
years rolled by, however, the régime 
moved from one act of tyranny and 
terrorism to another, and although 
in 1931 pressure from Great Britain 
and France prompted a nominal resto- 
ration of Parliament, it has since be- 
come apparent that this was only a 
gesture and that, as Mr. Adamic says, 
the monarch “had planned to estab- 
lish absolute rule from the beginning, 
very probably even before he became 
King.” 

“There is no doubt,” Mr. Adamic 
quotes a high official at Belgrade as 
saying, “that the King believes his 
kind of rule, with him as ruler, is the 
best rule Yugoslavia could have. He 
undoubtedly has done things that are 
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good. For instance, he put efficiency 
into government offices. But every- 
thing that is wrong with the country 
and his régime he blames on the 
perverseness of the people, the dema- 
gogues and outside influences, such as 
the present world-wide economic 
crisis.” It is a way that dictators have. 
The King, to be sure, has his quali- 
ties. He is not impressive physically, 
though by wearing an army officer’s 
uniform almost constantly he partly 
conceals the fact. He is superstitious 
and perpetually in fear of assassina- 
tion. But he is well informed on many 
subjects, a resourceful military com- 
mander and a genius at political in- 
trigue. He works hard—from 8 in the 
morning until 10 in the evening when 
in the capital—and evidently con- 
siders the laborer worthy of his hire, 
since in the palmy days when Min- 
isters were enriching themselves by 
more or less devious methods he got 
his own civil list pushed up to 70,000- 
000 dinars, or over $1,000,000 a year 
—more than the salary or allowance 
of any other ruler in the world, 
crowned or uncrowned, except the 
Emperor of Japan. Accentuated by an 
acute nervous disorder, his moods are 
many. Sometimes he is in towering 
rage; again he weeps hysterically. 
But usually he has command of him- 
self and is not only approachable but 
hospitable and democratic. 
Adamic, when calling on him, found 
him characteristically occupied at the 
telephone directing a sham debate on 
the budget in the sham Parliament, 
“ordering some of his puppets to 
orate (lamely and_ stupidly, of 
course) against the régime and others 
to reply brilliantly for the régime.” 


NEW POLISH CONSTITUTION 


After years of preparatory work a 
new Constitution for the Polish Re- 
public was approved at a meeting of 


Mr. 
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the Government party in Warsaw on 
Dec. 15 and later in the month was 
submitted to the Constitutional Com- 
mittee of the Sejm. As was to be ex- 
pected, in view of the wide reaction 
of Continental Europe in these days 
against representative government, 
and in view further of Poland’s own 
acceptance since 1926 of a military 
dictatorship, the instrument frankly 
discards parliamentary democracy in 
the interest of strong executive rule. 
“Not parliamentary democracy,” said 
the Deputy Speaker of the Sejm when 
presenting the draft, “is the Consti- 
tution’s object, but ‘strong institu- 
tions.’ ”’ 

However, there is still to be a 
two-chambered Parliament. The lower 
house, or Sejm, will be chosen by pop- 
ular vote for five years, as now. The 
upper house, or Senate, instead of 
being elected by the people as at pres- 
ent, will consist of (a) forty members 
appointed by the President of the re- 
public and (b) eighty others chosen by 
a war veterans’ electorate consisting 
exclusively of holders of the military 
decorations Virtute Militari and In- 
dependence Cross given for services 
rendered in Poland’s struggle for inde- 
pendence. The Senate will have equal 
rights with the Sejm except in initi- 
ating bills. But both houses will be 
subordinated to the Executive. 

A powerful Executive, as already 
indicated, is the outstanding feature 
of the plan. When the post-war Con- 
stitutions of Central Europe were 
adopted, Estonia and the German 
Laender provided for no titular Chief 
Executive at all, and in all other cases, 
except perhaps Germany, the Presi- 
dent (elected in some instances by 
the Legislature and in others by the 
people) was given only the nominal 
powers commonly belonging to the 
titular Chief Executive under a Cabi- 
net system of government. 
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Poland is one of several countries, 
however, in which the Executive has 
in practice gained enormously at the 
expense of the Legislature. Dictatorial 
power, although emanating in reality 
from Marshal Pilsudski as War Minis- 
ter, has been exercised in form through 
the President; and now, in the new 
Constitution, it is proposed to reg- 
' ularize matters in a fashion by assign- 
ing the power directly to that official. 
Pilsudki’s age and health mean that 
his hand will presently be withdrawn 
from the control of affairs. Before 
that happens, the continuance of 
strong Executive government is to be 
made a certainty. 

To begin with, the President is no 
longer to be chosen by the National 
Assembly (composed of Senators and 
members of the Sejm) as now. In- 
stead, the incumbent of the office will 
himself put up a candidate; an “As- 
sembly of Electors,” consisting of the 
Speakers of the two houses, the presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court, the su- 
preme commander of the army and 
seventy-five persons designated by 
Parliament from its own membership, 
will make a nomination; if the same 
person is nominated by both authori- 
ties, he will automatically become 
President for the regular seven-year 
term; if different persons are nomi- 
nated, the people at large will choose 
between them. 

Once elected, the President will be 
little less than a “constitutional” dic- 
tator. He will appoint the Premier and 
other Ministers, who will be respon- 
sible only to him (not to the popular 
branch of Parliament as Cabinet gov- 
ernment requires); he will have full 
power personally to dissolve Parlia- 
ment and to veto any of its acts. The 
two houses may demand the dismissal 
of a Minister, but no machinery is 
provided by which the demand can be 
enforced. In short, Parliament will 
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be but a subordinate feature of the 
system; the President will be the real 
governing authority, with power to 
name his successor except as mildly 
qualified by the arrangements de- 
scribed above. Dictatorships have thus 
far existed outside, if not upon the 
ruins of, written Constitutions. They 
are now beginning to entrench them- 
selves inside the breastworks of the 
fundamental law. 


POLISH-GERMAN RELATIONS 


Discussions in November between 
the Polish Foreign Minister, M. Lip- 
ski, and Chancellor Hitler of Germany 
looking to a non-aggression agree- 
ment between their countries has 
stirred much unfavorable comment in 
some quarters of Europe, particularly 
in France. The willingness of Warsaw 
even to talk about such a rapproche- 
ment has seemed to the French equally 
incomprehensible and blameworthy as 
being a repudiation of past Polish pol- 
icy and full of danger for the peace 
of Europe. More specifically, the crit- 
ics make two charges: first, since Po- 
land has just concluded a non-aggres- 
sion pact with the Soviet Union 
and followed it by helping Rumania 
to do the same thing, it would be 
strange for her to enter into relations 
with Germany which could hardly fail 
to be at Soviet Russia’s expense; and 
second, that the proposed agreement 
represents a sinister attempt to drive 
a wedge between France and her East- 
ern ally. 

From Polish semi-official sources 
have come explanations which, as 
pointed out editorially in the Man- 
chester Guardian (weekly edition) of 
Nov. 24, would seem to constitute an 
effective answer, even conceding the 
right of France to seek to frustrate 
the project. For one thing, it has been 
made clear that neither party expects 
any agreement that may ensue to re- 
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move all differences between Warsaw 
and Berlin. In particular, questions of 
boundaries are excluded. Germany is 
not expected to renounce her ultimate 
claim to large slices of Polish terri- 
tory; certainly Poland, on her part, 
has no idea of yielding anything on 
this score. On the other hand, there 
are weighty differences upon which an 
understanding is immediately prac- 
ticable. One of these is the eight-year 
commercial war between the two 
countries which a treaty of 1929 failed 
to terminate because of Germany’s 
unwillingness to ratify it. Another is 
the troublesome question of the treat- 
ment of minorities. 

Apropos of suggestions from Italian 
and other sources for reorganizing the 
League, the Gazeta Polska, which in- 
variably speaks for the Warsaw gov- 
ernment, has indicated strong disap- 
proval, save on one condition; namely, 
that any reconstruction undertaken 
be in the direction of giving greater 
weight to the smaller powers. “The 
League is a failure,” the journal de- 
clares, “not because Germany and 
Japan have departed and the United 
States is outside, but because it 
worked on a wrong principle, the 
hierarchy of the large powers dic- 
tating to the smaller. It has become 
a windmill grinding empty phrases, 
unable to realize President Wilson’s 
plan of progress and peace. It is not 
too democratic. * * * The smaller 
countries are used as pawns in the 
complicated game of the big powers. 
* * * Tf the Geneva windmill is still 
expected to produce flour, there must 
be a new orientation among all the 
members, for the great ones are 
weaker now and the small ones are 
much stronger.” 


“REVISION MEANS WAR” 


Not the least among reasons lead- 
ing Yugoslavia and other States of 
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Southeastern Europe to make fresh 
overtures to one another in recent 
weeks is the fact that the ghost of re- 
visionism is again stalking through 
Europe.” As usual,” comments The 
New York Times correspondent at. Bel- 
grade, “whenever this spectre walks, 
the Czechoslovakian and Rumanian 
Foreign Ministers, Dr. Edward Benes 
and Nicholas Titulescu, chief diplo- 
mats of the Little Entente, have 
boarded Pullmans to make counter- 
moves in various European capitals.” 

After a conference between these 
two leading figures at Kosice, Czecho- 
slovakia, on Dec. 10, M. Titulescu is- 
sued a statement which for plainness 
and bluntness certainly left nothing 
to be desired. “Inasmuch as there has 
been so much lying about this sub- 
ject,” he said, “it cannot be held 
against us if I proclaim in my name 
and in the name of Dr. Benes: ‘Re- 
vision means war.’ I do not want war, 
but for that very reason I do not 
want revision. If some one wants re- 
vision and war, we will not be intimi- 
dated and will be strong enough to 
repulse such an attack. Not one 
square centimeter of Little Entente 
land will be given up by us or won 
by force. Those who do not respect 
the will of the Little Entente—which 
means the will to preserve the in- 
violability of the peace treaties—are 
brewing war.” 

Provocation to this outburst was 
supplied from two not unrelated 
sources. One was the proposals in- 
jected by Italy into international de- 
bate—not only the suggested four- 
power pact of last Spring but more 
recent suggestions looking to recon- 
struction of the functions and pro- 
cedures of the League. These pro- 
posals Yugoslavia in particular con- 
strues as a move for treaty revision. 
Ihe second source was the recent 
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propaganda of the former Hungarian 
Premier, Count Bethlen, in London, 
particularly in behalf of separating 
Transylvania from Rumania. 

In connection with the Hungarian 
campaign for revision it has lately 
been pointed out by opponents that 
no clear and definite statement of 
what Hungary actually desires has 
ever been made. Lack of precision, it 
is charged, is intentional, with a view 
to attracting international support 
that would be denied if what is con- 
templated were known in its entirety. 

The Central European Observer 
(published at Prague) considers, how- 
ever, that the Hungarian case was 
“given away” in an article appearing 
in the Budapest Magyarsag on Nov. 
19 in which the post-war system of 
small States is pronounced an intol- 
erable “strait-jacket” for the great 
possibilities of the Magyars, and the 
ultimate objective of Hungarian re- 
visionism is defined as “recovery of 
the full integrity of pre-war Hun- 
gary.” Supporters of Hungarian re- 
vision propaganda abroad, it is added, 
should take due note of this and 
should recognize that the movement 
which they are supporting “will lead 
unavoidably to a terrible conflagra- 
tion in Central Europe.” Any conces- 
sion to Hungary, even the most mod- 
est rectification of frontiers, would, 
the argument continues, be taken by 
Budapest as an evidence of Czecho- 
slovak, Yugoslav and Rumanian weak- 
ness and would merely furnish incen- 
tive for new efforts aimed at disrupt- 
ing the Little Entente States and re- 
gaining Hungary’s pre-war frontiers. 
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GREECE TELLS MR.INSULL TO GO 


Written notice served on Samuel In- 
sull on Dec. 21 that he must leave 
Greece not later than Jan. 31 marked 
the beginning of the end of the fight 
by the former utilities operator to de- 
feat American efforts to bring him to 
trial on charges of fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. An earlier edict 
stipulated Jan. 1, when a police permit 
for residence issued to the fugitive 
in 1932 was to expire. A plea for ex- 
tension of the formal permit was re- 
fused, but the authorities agreed to 
take no further action before the later 
date. American denunciation of a 
newly ratified extradition treaty as 
being worthless in view of two re- 
fusals by the Supreme Court at 
Athens to allow it to be.applied to the 
Insull case manifestly troubled the 
Tsaldaris Government, which assured 
American representatives as early as 
Dec. 11 that it would try to find some 


means other than extradition by 
which our demand could be met. 
Mr. Insull’s passport having been 
revoked by the United States, he will 
have no papers on which to travel 
after leaving Greece except a laissez- 
passer issued by the Athens authori- 


ties. Inasmuch as he cannot reach 
another country with which the 
United States has no extradition 
treaty without passing through one 
or more with which there are such 
treaties, or at all events traveling on 
the high seas, it is assumed that he 
will eventually be brought into Amer- 
ican custody and returned to Chicago 
for trial. 





Remodeling the Estonian State 


By RALPH 


HE Estonian people, by their over- 
whelming assent in referendum 
last October to deep-reaching consti- 
tutional changes, showed that they 
have not been satisfied with the suc- 
cess of their present form of govern- 
ment in solving current economic and 
social riddles. A Constitution radically 
amended takes effect on Feb. 5, 1934, 
and within a hundred days from that 
date the first President of the Repub- 
lic is to be elected. No longer will the 
government be directed by a Minister- 
President, who combines the functions 
of Prime Minister and State Head and 
consequently holds office at the pleas- 
ure of the State Assembly. The re- 
cently authorized Executive will be 
chosen by popular vote from accred- 
ited candidates for a term of five 
years. 

Instead of being a creature of the 
Assembly, the new head of the State 
will have the power to limit or extend 
its sessions, to veto its measures, and 
to dissolve it in order to submit to a 
newly chosen parliamentary body the 
matters in dispute. The decision of the 
Assembly thus summoned will be with- 
out appeal. In times of extreme stress 
the President will have the power to 
promulgate decrees which will have the 
force of law. The reformed Constitu- 
tion reduces, moreover, the number of 
members of the Assembly from 100 to 
50, and extends their term of office 
from three years to four years. A 
Chamber formed on this basis is to be 
elected also within a hundred days 
after Feb. 5, 1934. Until then the pres- 
ent Assembly will retain its mandate. 


THOMPSON 


These alterations in the framework 
of Estonian political life were not 
lightly accomplished. Concerted at- 
tempts to achieve similar ends had 
been made: twice before—in August, 
1932, and June, 1933—and had failed, 
largely through the efforts of Leftist 
elements, who foresaw in such changes 
the possibility of a dictatorship. Now 
that the reforms have been ratified, 
the cry of fascism is heard in several 
quarters, perhaps not without reason. 
The impetus for an individual and 
powerful “leader” came from a group 
known as the Fighters for Freedom, 
or the Liberators, and this organiza- 
tion, built up from among veterans of 
the Estonian war for independence, 
has definite nationalistic tendencies 
and is said to be imbued with other 
Fascist and National Socialistic ideas. 

The Soviet press has reacted to the 
changes in Estonia by alleging that 
the movement for reform was sub- 
sidized by German funds and led by 
German Baltic barons, and that it 
would effect an expansion of German 
colonization to the eastward at the 
expense of Russia. More recent evenis, 
‘however, seem to disprove this ac- 
cusation, for on Dec. 5 the Estonian 
Assembly voted with but three dis- 
senting voices to dissolve every Nazi 
organization in the country and to 
suppress the party organ, Aufstieg. 
Leaders of the Baltic German Nazi 
party were arrested, and tneir houses 
were searched for evidence of intrigue. 

The result of the October referen- 
dum was interpreted by the govern- 
ment headed by Jaan Toenisson, lead- 
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er of the Populist group of the Na- 
tional Centre party, as a direct vote 
of non-confidence, and on Oct. 17 he 
and his Cabinet resigned. They had 
been in office less than a half year— 
since May 18. A new government was 
immediately formed by Konstantin 
Paets, former State Head and chief of 
the Right Wing of the United Agra- 
rian party, the most conservative ag- 
gregation in the country. 


POLITICAL UNREST 


Fumes from the active political 
cauldrons of Europe are still being 
wafted across the land and sea fron- 
tiers of the Northern States, and still 
arouse nervousness there. On Jan. 1 
the Danish Government, troubled by 
the unrest among the German minor- 
ity in South Jutland and the growing 
evidences of Nazi propaganda in the 
section, made known its intention of 
prohibiting the formation of storm 
troops within the kingdom. This an- 
nouncement followed closely upon an 
order banning the wearing of uni- 
forms by private organizations such 
as the Nazis. 

In Sweden a local party of National 
Socialists has come into the open un- 
der the leadership of Major Martin 
Ekstroem, but this group is said to 
disavow intimate association with 
German Nazidom. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, unadulterated propaganda con- 
tinuously flows across the Baltic by 
means of newspapers and periodicals 
printed in Swedish on German presses, 
and through the medium of a powerful 
broadcasting station in Luebeck. 

Finland is also having its worries 
over foreign political influences, 
though hers are of a somewhat differ- 
ent nature from those to the west. 
On Oct. 5 a lieutenant attached to 
the Finnish General Staff as mov- 
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ing picture photographer disappeared 
over the Russian frontier, leaving be- 
hind him a strong suspicion of es- 
pionage. Later in the month a Ca- 
nadian woman and an American 
named Arvid Jacobson were detained 
in Helsingfors, charged with coopera- 
tion with the vanished lieutenant and 
contact with the Soviet secret polit- 
ical police. On Nov. 10 it was an- 
nounced that Jacobson had made a 
full confession; on Dec. 10 it was said 
that twenty-five other persons im- 
plicated had admitted their guilt, and 
that their revelations disclosed the 
activity of a huge international spy 
ring. 

Perhaps it was partly because of 
the Red fear in Finland that the Lat- 
vian Diet on Nov. 22 suspended the 
parliamentary immunity of the seven 
Communist members of the House, 
promptly arrested six of them (one 
escaped) and prepared to try them for 
conniving at the overthrow of the 
present Riga government. By this 
move official Latvian political life is 
purged of its most radical element, 
one which favored closer political and 
economic relations with Latvia’s most 
powerful neighbor, Soviet Russia. 


WET VICTORY IN ICELAND 


Reports from Reykjavik on Nov. 13 
stated that the referendum on prohibi- 
tion in Iceland had given victory to 
the anti-prohibition forces by a vote 
of about 15,000 to 11,000. Several 
weeks later, on Dec. 9, the Althing in 
its closing session adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the government to intro- 
duce a measure at the 1934 session 
legalizing the sale of spirituous liquors 
on the island. Thus yet another well- 
meaning attempt to legislate tem- 
perance into a people was acknowl- 
edged a failure. 





Soviet Russia’s Year of Success 


By EvDGAR S. FURNISS 
Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University 


HE meeting of the All-Union Con- 
ete of the Communist party 
scheduled for the opening weeks of 
1934 promised to compel the Soviet 
leaders for the first time in many 
months to render an official account 
of their stewardship to the rank and 
file of the party. According to the 
party constitution, the congress should 
convene annually for the highest Com- 
munist officers—the Central Execu- 
tive Committee—to obtain approval of 
their program from the membership 
and for the party as a whole to lay 
down the broad lines of Soviet govern- 
ment policy. But the congress has not 
met since June, 1930. The session 
scheduled for 1933 was postponed by 
the Central Executive Committee on 
the ground that the party membership 
had become “polluted by alien ele- 
ments” and must be purged before the 
congress could be considered truly 
representative of Communist princi- 
ples. 

Undoubtedly there were other rea- 
sons for the postponement. The re- 
sults of the first Five-Year Plan were 
only partly satisfactory; the second 
program, scheduled to begin on Jan. 1, 
1933, had been prematurely an- 
nounced with extravagant specifica- 
tions, but could not be seriously con- 
sidered as a practical program for 
1933. Above all, the country was in 
the throes of a food crisis of the first 
magnitude, and there was real danger 
that the collectivist organization of 
agriculture, basic to the entire domes- 
tic program, would disintegrate before 
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Spring. Nor had the Soviet leaders 
scored sufficient successes in foreign 
policy to compensate for the short- 
comings of their program at home. 
Against such a background progress 
in Soviet affairs during the past year 
should be evaluated. 

But the reasons given by the Execu- 
tive Committee for the postponement 
of the congress were both true and 
important. In some localities the party 
offices had fallen into the hands of 
enemies of Stalin who were attempt- 
ing to thwart the policy of the Krem- 
lin, while the membership in these 
same regions was largely apathetic if 
not antagonistic. The chief danger 
lay in the North Caucasus and the 
Ukraine. In the Ukraine a formidable 
separatist movement for outright se- 
cession from the Union had sprung up. 
In South Russia and the Caucasus 
widespread opposition to collectivist 
organization was manifesting itself in 
systematic sabotage which had almost 
ruined the government’s grain pro- 
gram. Less extreme examples of dis- 
loyalty or dissension within the party 
were to be found in other sections of 
the country. 

Throughout the past year the party 
inquisitors conducted a searching ex- 
amination into the faith and works of 
every professed Communist within the 
country, with the result that about 20 
per cent of the membership has been 
expelled from the party. In South 
Russia and the Caucasus exemplary 
punishment was meted out to disloyal 
party officials, and the entire popula- 
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tion of some villages was transported 
to other regions. As for the Ukraine, 
an Assistant Commissar for Agricul- 
ture and several of his colleagues were 
executed, while the leader of the sepa- 
ratist movement, N. A. Skrypnik, for- 
mer Commissar of Education, escaped 
similar punishment only by commit- 
ting suicide. In December a spokesman 
for the Kremlin announced that all 
vestiges of the conspiracy had been 
stamped out. As a result of a general 
purging throughout the country, and 
the more drastic measures taken in 
critical areas, the party is now more 
firmly united and more completely 
docile under the leadership of its cen- 
tral officers than at any time since the 
last meeting of the congress. 

There has been marked improve- 
ment, too, in Russian economic con- 
ditions. The year began with the 
country on the verge of famine, with 
the food ration in many industrial 
centres reduced almost to the starva- 
tion level. The peasantry were refus- 
ing both to carry out the govern- 
ment’s orders with respect to land 
cultivation and to surrender their 
hoards of grain to the government’s 
agents. But the Soviet leaders have 
carried through a campaign which has 
produced the largest supply of food 
crops in Russian history. Official fig- 
ures published in December place the 
total of the cereal crops at 3,300,000,- 
000 bushels, an increase of 725,000,000 
bushels as compared with 1932. 

What is more important, the Soviet 
Government was able in 1933, for the 
first time in its history, to complete 
its grain collections before the end of 
the year, two and a half months earlier 
than ever before. Indeed, 96 per cent 
of the collections had been made by 
Nov. 1, and it is indicative of the 
change in the attitude of the peasants 
that the regions where opposition was 
greatest last Winter—the Ukraine and 
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North Caucasus—not only surpassed 
their production quotas but were 
among the first to complete their 
deliveries of grain to the Soviet au- 
thorities. No official statement has 
been made regarding the total sup- 
ply of grain impounded by the govern- 
ment, but estimates by well-informed 
observers place the amount at 20 to 
25 per cent of the entire crop. It is 
said to be sufficient to meet the needs 
of the urban population, the construc- 
tion camps and the army, and to pro- 
vide a surplus of some 7,000,000 tons 
for export. 

This change in the agrarian situa- 
tion has had far-reaching effects upon 
conditions of life throughout the coun- 
try. With the grain collection pro- 
gram completed, the government im- 
mediately instituted free trade in 
food, so that before the end of 1933 
large supplies of grain had begun to 
appear in the private markets of the 
cities, resulting in a substantial de- 
crease in the price of bread. Labor 
turnover in the industrial centres, for- 
merly a major cause of inefficiency 
in the factories and mines, has de- 
clined with the improvement in living 
conditions; and the peasant popula- 
tion, which had fled from many of the 
grain-producing areas during the 
hard times last Winter has begun to 
drift back to the villages, thus pro- 
viding the labor necessary for a fur- 
ther increase of agricultural produc- 
tion. The government, commenting on 
the fact that the Autumn sowing ex- 
ceeded the specifications of its pro- 
gram, declared that no longer was it 
concerned about the future of the na- 
tion’s food supply and the permanence 
of the collectivist agrarian organiza- 
tion upon which its economic policy 
rests. 

Information regarding the develop- 
ment of Soviet industry is too frag- 
mentary to permit a general compari- 
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son of the situation at the end of 1933 
with that of a year ago. Occasional 
statements in the official press have 
recorded the successful accomplish- 
ment of large-scale undertakings, 
such as the gigantic nitrate plant at 
Bobriki and the hydroelectric instal- 
lation near Leningrad, both of which 
were put into operation at the end 
of the year. Many such isolated exam- 
ples of progress could be cited; and 
some indication of the general trend 
in the heavy industries as a whole 
was given in a survey published by 
Industrial Life late in December, 
which showed a 94 per cent expansion 
of production during the preceding 
three years. 

If one is to judge, however, by the 
general tone of public comment, the 
newly created industrial structure is 
not functioning satisfactorily. During 
the closing weeks of 1933 the official 
press published scathing attacks upon 
the management of many of the major 
industries, chiefly on the score that 
their output was so defective as to be 
in certain cases entirely useless. The 
railroad system, too, is operating far 
behind schedule. This is a matter of 
especial concern to the Soviet authori- 
ties because of their promise to the 
peasants that the supplies of consum- 
ers’ goods would be promptly in- 
creased as a reward for the fulfill- 
ment of their grain quotas, and as an 
inducement to further effort. The gov- 
ernment is attempting to meet the sit- 
uation in a characteristic manner—by 
harsh discipline brought to bear on 
those whom it holds accountable. 

A decree of Dec. 9, signed by Presi- 
dent Kalinin and Premier Molotov, 
provides that managers, directors and 
member of administrative and techni- 
cal personnel shall be held criminally 
liable for defective output and pun- 
ished by imprisonment of not less 
than five years. The prosecuting of- 
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ficers of the Union have been ordered 
to enforce the decree immediately. 

It would be incorrect, however, to 
infer from this self-criticism that the 
Soviet authorities have lost confi- 
dence in their ambitious industrial 
program. Convincing evidence to the 
contrary is provided by the outline of 
the second Five-Year Plan made pub- 
lic on Dec. 30 as a preliminary to its 
discussion by the All-Union Commu- 
nist Congress. It is impossible to con- 
sider here the detailed provisions of 
this gigantic program, but certain of 
its major features may be summar- 
ized as an indication of the confident 
attitude with which the Communist 
leaders face the future. 

The plan embraces the five years 
from Jan. 1, 1933, to Jan. 1, 1938. 
During this period it is proposed to 
multiply industrial production nearly 
two and a half times. The basic indus- 
tries—coal, copper, pig iron, steel— 
are to double, and in some cases 
treble, their output. The manufacture 
of machinery, automobiles, agricul- 
tural equipment, freight cars, locomo- 
tives is to be expanded threefold or 
more. Electric power is to increase by 
180 per cent. The transportation sys- 
tem is to increase the carriage of 
freight by more than 100 per cent, 
and almost 7,000 miles of new rail- 
road construction are to be completed. 
Especial attention will be given to the 
production of goods for popular con- 
sumption, the output of such goods 
alone scheduled for the end of the 
period being 25 per cent larger than 
the total industrial production of all 
kinds in 1932. In fact, the new pro- 
gram may be said to be focused chiefly 
upon an improvement in the material 
welfare of the common people, for 
the standard of living is to be raised 
100 per cent during the next four 
years, partly through slight increases 
in money incomes, but principally 
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through a decline of almost 50 per 
cent in living costs. To accomplish 
this it is proposed to increase the 
amount of factory products available 
for household use and to double the 
food supply by improving the tech- 
nique and especially the mechaniza- 
tion, of agriculture. 

As in the case of the first Five- 
Year Program, the outside world will 
probably pay less attention to the cul- 
tural than to the material phases of 
this great experiment in national 
planning. In this connection the death 
of A. V. Lunacharsky on Dec. 26 gives 
the foreign observer occasion to re- 
view what the Soviet Union has al- 
ready done to promote the intellec- 
tual progress of its people. A scholar 
and writer of international distinc- 
tion, Lunacharsky was for twelve 
years until 1929 Soviet Commissar of 
Public Education. During this period 
he worked incessantly in the cause of 
mass education to overcome the illit- 
eracy and intellectual degradation of 
the Russian people. Although he lost 
the support of the dictators and re- 
signed in 1929, his main ideas were 
incorporated in the Five-Year Plan. 

The past few years have witnessed 
an almost incredible change in the 
conditions of the Soviet Union in re- 
spect to popular education and gen- 
eral culture: a complete remodeling 
of the school system in all its 
branches; the establishment of a pol- 
icy of universal compulsory education 
for children, and a program of adult 
education which has reduced illiter- 
acy from over 70 per cent to the van- 
ishing point; and the rapid spread of 
newspapers, magazines and other vehi- 
cles of popular enlightenment even 
among national groups which former- 
ly did not possess a written language. 
The new plan undertakes to carry 
these cultural programs still further. 
As part of the effort to increase the 
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number of industrial wage-earners 
by 30 per cent, provision is made for 
a great expansion of facilities for vo- 
cational and technical training; while 
the enrolment of students in the 
school system from the lowest grades 
to the universities is scheduled to in- 
crease from 24,000,000 to 36,000,000. 
The program just announced must 
be considered merely as a tentative 
forecast of policy since it could be 
modified by the Communist party con- 
gress, and indeed, at any subsequent 
time at the discretion of the Central 
Executive Committee. Moreover, the 
dazzling picture of progress unfolded 
by the control figures should not be 
taken too seriously until actual per- 
formance will have demonstrated its 
practicability. The summary of the 
provisions of the new Five-Year Plan, 
like the survey of developments with- 
in the party and in agriculture, is of 
significance chiefly as evidence of 
solid progress in Soviet domestic af- 
fairs during 1933. In the previous 
year the nation’s rulers were so much 
absorbed in a struggle to maintain 
their political authority and to save 
their economic program from disaster 
that they did not venture to lay be- 
fore the people any detailed plan for 
the future. Now they had become con- 
fident enough to call the party dele- 
gates into session and to propose a 
gigantic program of advancement in 
all departments of domestic economy. 
To complete the picture of the year’s 
developments, foreign affairs must be 
touched upon. No one who has fol- 
lowed events during the year can be 
unaware of the continuous achieve- 
ments of Soviet diplomacy. The Soviet 
Government, beginning with a series 
of non-aggression pacts with its Euro- 
pean neighbors and with France, fol- 
lowed by the negotiation of a recogni- 
tion agreement with the United States 
and ending with Litvinov’s friendly 
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discussions with Mussolini, which have 
prepared the way for international co- 
operation between their governments, 
has attained its objectives of peace 
and security in all sectors of its foreign 
relationships except two. Within Eu- 
rope, Germany remains outside the 
structure of peace agreements; but 
here the increased strength of Rus- 
sia’s international position is shown 
both by the markedly conciliatory at- 
titude which the Nazi Government as- 
sumed at the end of 1933, in startling 
contrast with its bellicose statements 
last Spring, and by the fact that the 
Soviet Government has completely ig- 
nored these belated gestures of friend- 
ship. In the Far East, Soviet relations 
with Japan remain dangerously em- 
bittered. In December Stalin, in one of 
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his rare public utterances, spoke def- 
initely of the threat of war. But in 
this sector, too, the Soviet Union has 
displayed confidence in the security 
of its position by a steadily increasing 
firmness of tone toward Japan. Rus- 
sia will undoubtedly avoid war if pos- 
sible; but the safety of the other fron- 
tiers and the improvement in the in- 
ternal political and economic situation 
have greatly increased the Soviet war 
strength in the Far East. The double 
tracking of the Transsiberian Rail- 
road, an important factor in any mili- 
tary operation in this area, has been 
completed and formidable units of the 
Red Army and the air force together 
with large military supplies have been 
concentrated at strategic points on 
the Manchurian frontier, 


Turkey’s State-Owned Industries 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


TUDENTS of republican Turkey have 

long been trying to find a term 
that would exactly describe the the- 
ory of the Turkish State in its re- 
lation to the economic life of the 
country. It has even been thought 
that theory was absent, that Mus- 
tapha Kemal and his associates have 
been guided in their economic policy 
by expediency and that the Turkish 
Government was forced into industry 
and commerce by the lack of private 
capital and private initiative. Though 
Turkish rule bears some resemblance 
to fascism, it is not fascism; it is cer- 
tainly not communism, though there 
are a number of Turkish parallels to 
Soviet economic methods. Nor can 
the economic policy of the past few 
years be fairly called State socialism, 


though again there are resemblances. 
Conjecture on this point is no longer 
necessary. On the authority of Ismet 
Pasha, the Prime Minister, Turkey’s 
economic theory can now be called 
“State capitalism.” In a recent inter- 
view, Ismet said: “Even the strongest 
and richest countries are beginning to 
use forms of State capitalism. We are 
proud of the fact that at the very be- 
ginning of our new national existence, 
we realized the benefits of this 
system.” 

The Premier indicated that as rapid- 
ly as the resources of the State per- 
mitted, private enterprises would be 
taken over and that eventually pri- 
vate industry would disappear. The 
Turkish Government already exercises 
sixteen monopolies, the most impor- 
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tant being tobacco, alcohol, salt, sugar 
and explosives. Railroads and mines 
are virtual monopolies, along with 
coastal shipping, and many new in- 
dustries are directly controlled by the 
government because it advanced more 
than 50 per cent of the capital neces- 
sary to establish them. 

It may be assumed, however, that 
Turkish State capitalism is intended 
to include only industry, transporta- 
tion, mining, banking and the larger 
functions in commerce. There seems 
no intention to encroach upon the ac- 
tivities of the millions of peasants who 
own their own lands and flocks, or of 
small merchants or artisans. 

Ismet Pasha’s statement was in har- 
mony with Mustapha Kemal’s speech 
at Ankara on Oct. 29, when the Ghazi 
declared that the progress achieved 
during the first decade of the Turkish 
Republic was only a beginning, and 
that next to adequate measures for 
defense the greatest need of the coun- 
try was for industrial development. 
Mustapha Kemal’s words are invaria- 
bly followed by action, and on Dec. 
7 the President and the Council of 


Ministers elaborated a five-year in-* 


dustrial plan. The plan will, of course, 
have to be passed by the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly, but its approval can 
be taken for granted. Approximately 
25,000,000 Turkish pounds (about 
$19,000,000 at the current rate of 
exchange) will be appropriated for 
this purpose in the budgets of the 
years covered by the project. In addi- 
tion, a credit of about $12,000,000 for 
the purchase of textile and other 
machinery has been made available 
by the Soviet Government. 

With the means thus provided four- 
teen factories will be built, and of 
these twelve are to be State-owned. 
The new enterprises are designed to 
supply Turkey with manufactures for 
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which she has hitherto been specially 
dependent on imports. Among these 
are coke, yarns, glass bottles, tissue 
paper, cellulose and chemical prod- 
ucts, for all of which Turkey already 
produces the raw materials. 

Turkey suffered an incalculable loss 
on Dec. 4, when the Law Courts Build- 
ing in Istanbul was destroyed by fire. 
Virtually all the judicial records of 
the country up to 1923 were lost. The 
material damage alone was estimated 
at $8,000,000. Only the fortunate di- 
rection of the wind saved the great 
mosque of St. Sophia. The priceless 
records of the republic are, of course, 
kept at Ankara, which became the 
capital after the Kemalist triumph. 

The reformed Turkish University 
opened at Istanbul in mid-December. 
Among its professors were thirty-six 
distinguished scientists and scholars 
from Germany, most of them of non- 
Aryan extraction. The medical school, 
which has been aided by an internal 
loan of about $1,000,000, will benefit 
especially from the instruction of these 
brilliant exiles. Foreign professors, 
whether at Ankara or at Istanbul, are 
expected to deliver their lectures and 
conduct their classes in Turkish at the 
end of three years, but they are apply- 
ing themselves to the study of Turkish 
with such energy that the language 
difficulty should be overcome long 
before that time. 

Though Turkey has given refuge to 
many German-Jewish exiles, she has 
done so because they were specially 
fitted to aid in the building of the 
New Turkey. She offers no general 
welcome to refugees, and proposes to 
regulate immigration strictly accord- 
ing to her own interests. 


THE FRANCO-SYRIAN TREATY 


Rumors have been current for near- 
ly a year that France would soon take 
a definite step toward ending her 
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mandate over Syria. The long-antici- 
pated move came on Nov. 20, when it 
was announced that the new High 
Commissioner, M. de Martel, had nego- 
tiated and signed a Franco-Syrian 
treaty of friendship and alliance with 
the Syrian Premier. This treaty, 
which closely resembles that by 
which Great Britain paved the way 
for Iraq’s independence, was strongly 
denounced by Syrian patriots and Con- 
servatives alike. The Nationalists de- 
clared that it did not go far enough; 
the Conservative minority held that it 
went too far in view of Syria’s unde- 
veloped condition. There were demon- 
strations everywhere and the Na- 
tionalists even threatened a general 
strike. 

When the treaty came before the 
Syrian Parliament for ratification it 
was at once apparent that it would 
not be approved. Rather than have a 
defeat go on record, the High Com- 
missioner withdrew the treaty and 
prorogued Parliament until March, 
1934. 

The main objection of the National- 
ists was that Latakia and the Jebel 
Druze were not included in the treaty 
but were to retain their present inde- 
pendence of Syria. M. de Martel re- 
fused to discuss this question until the 
expiration of the transitional four- 
year period, after which, according 
to the terms of the treaty, Syria is 
to be recommended for membership 
in the League of Nations. The High 
Commissioner declared that a single 
government for all Syria might then 
be considered, but only on condition 
that Latakia and the Jebel Druze 
should be left with local and finan- 
cial autonomy and be allowed to have 
their own representatives at the nego- 
tiations. 

The Nationalists also objected to 
the twenty-five-year alliance with 
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France that was stipulated in the 
treaty. During this period Syria would 
be bound to consult France on foreign 
policy and to submit to French super- 
vision of financial and military af- 
fairs. 

During the interval before the next 
meeting of Parliament, M. de Martel 
and Premier Hakki Bey will have to 
undertake what should have been 
done earlier, namely, to overcome in 
private discussions the objections of 
the Nationalist leaders to the treaty. 


RIOTING IN PALESTINE 


The Palestine Government’s recently 
adopted policy of carefully scrutiniz- 
ing Jewish immigration and of search- 
ing for and deporting tourists who 
have illegally settled in the country 
has aroused great indignation among 
the Jewish community. Feeling has 
been especially high-pitched among 
the revisionists, who on Dec. 9 at- 
tempted a demonstration at Tel-Aviv. 
The meeting itself was easily dis- 
persed, but later a procession of sev- 
eral hundred revisionists carrying a 
Zionist banner clashed with the police. 


‘ Sixteen British and Jewish policemen 


and three civilians were injured in the 
mélée. The disorder lasted for three 
hours and it was not until truck- 
loads of armed police arrived from 


_ Jaffa and their commander threatened 


to open fire that the crowd was final- 
ly dispersed. The Tel-Aviv municipal- 
ity at once issued a proclamation con- 
demning mobs and approving the 
action of the police. 

The trial of three members of the 
Arab Executive in connection with the 
riots in Jerusalem on Oct. 13 began 
on Nov. 27. The Arab Executive pro- 
claimed a brief strike of protest, and 
great pressure was brought to bear on 
the Palestine Government by the 
Arab press and by petitions and let- 
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ters. When the verdict was returned, 
the sentences were found to be quite 
mild. Sheik Muzzafar was released 
on surety of $1,000 against a year’s 
good behavior. His companions, Jamal 
Husseini and Edmond Rock, received 
jail terms of one month. 

Sir William Murison arrived in 
Palestine early in December to con- 
duct a secret inquiry into the October 
riots. In this task he is being assisted 
by Mr. Trusted, the Attorney General. 


EVENTS IN IRAQ 


A rather serious trial of strength 
between young King Ghazi of Iraq 
and Prime Minister Rashid Bey took 
place on Oct. 29, only a few weeks 
after Ghazi had succeeded to his fa- 
ther’s throne. Premier Rashid had 
asked the King to call a general elec- 
tion, presumably to secure a mandate 
to enable the government to carry on 
its strong policy toward minorities in 
general and the Assyrian minority in 
particular. King Ghazi refused, and 
Rashid’s resignation was interpreted 
as an attempt to force the King’s 
hand. Since the Cabinet was composed 
of the most experienced statesmen in 
Iraq, Baghdad observers were sur- 
prised when the King coolly accepted 
the resignation without even asking 
the Premier to reconsider it. 

This show of authority on the part 
of the 21-year-old King raises the 
question of his advisers. Any answer 
must be in the nature of conjecture. 
Perhaps Ghazi’s uncle, former King 
Hussein of the Hejaz, has his ear. It 
seems more likely, however, that Brit- 
ish influence prevails in the palace at 
Baghdad, as it did during the reign of 
King Feisal. At any rate, the British 
Government was not pleased with the 
policy of Premier Rashid, who, in- 
stead of punishing Sidkey Bey, com- 
mander of the Northern District when 
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the Assyrian massacres took place, 
actually promoted him to the rank of 
Lieutenant General and the title of 
Pasha. It is also significant that the 
new Cabinet, announced on Nov. 9, 
contained no Ministers belonging to 
the Nationalist party. Jamil Bey Mid- 
fai, the new Prime Minister, was 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and has a large following in both 
houses of Parliament. In view of his 
popularity an election appears un- 
likely. 


EXECUTIONS IN AFGHANISTAN 


Afghan justice quickly overtook the 
conspirators who assassinated King 
Nadir Shah at Kabul on Nov. 8. Only 
five weeks after the deed was com- 
mitted, Abdul Khaliq, the actual mur- 
derer, and Mahmud, one of his accom- 
plices, were convicted, sentenced and 
executed. Though hanging is the fa- 
vorite method of execution of Afghan- 
istan, Khaliq met his fate by bayonet- 
ing. Two other Afghans involved in 
the immediate plot were sentenced to 
life imprisonment. On Dec. 16, the day 
when Khaliq and Mahmud were put to 
death, six Afghans were executed for 
sedition and eight others paid with 
their lives for crimes not made public, 
but supposedly connected with the 
murder of Nadir. 

The Kabul newspaper Islah on Dec. 
21 carried a photograph of a confes- 
sion alleged to have been made by 
Abdul Khaliq shortly before his execu- 
tion. The young regicide professed 
that he had been prodded on to the 
murder by a young woman belonging 
to the Amanullist Ghulam family with 
whom he was deeply in love. He 
claimed to have been told that the 
assassination of Nadir Shah would 
open the throne to former King Ama- 
nullah or to Ghulam Siddiq, and that 
great honors would be heaped on him. 





The Threat to China’s Strong Man 


By TYLER DENNETT 
Professor of International Relations, Princeton University 


HE Fukien rebellion in China has 

begun to look serious. Most Chi- 
nese rebellions mean no more than 
that one warlord seeks to take some- 
thing away from another warlord, but 
the uprising in Fukien, although not 
without this aspect, may, because of 
its political effects outside the prov- 
ince, become important. 

General Tsai Ting-kai, on behalf of 
the famous Nineteenth Route Army, 
declared the independence of the prov- 
ince on Nov. 20, 1933. His action was 
purely military because the army, now 
quite different in personnel from the 
one that won so much honor in the de- 
fense of Shanghai two years ago, has 
been in Fukien a year and has not in- 
gratiated itself with the poor people 
who have had to put up with the in- 
convenience of entertaining inconsid- 
erate guests. General Tsai merely 
took matters into his own hands and 
seized the country in order to collect 
funds, not forthcoming from Nanking, 
with which to support his 60,000 
troops. For the moment it seemed 
little more than that another warlord 
had set out to create for himself an 
independent kingdom. 

The picture was soon altered by 
the appearance of Eugene Chen who 
was installed as Foreign Minister. At 
once he issued a manifesto to the for- 
eign powers in which he declared that 
the purpose of the new government 
was nothing less than to overthrow 
the Nanking régime and to establish 
a new leadership for a genuinely in- 
dependent nation which would be as 


free from Japan, on the one hand, as 
from the United States and the 
League of Nations, on the other. Chen 
thus sought to capitalize the latent 
discontent of many Chinese with the 
weak-kneed or pro-Japanese policy of 
Chiang Kai-shek. 


Chen elaborated this manifesto in 
a statement to The New York Times 
correspondent on Dec. 23, in which he 
said: “The People’s government is 
non-Kuomintang and aims not at the 
dismemberment but the salvation of 
China, which will be achieved first 
with the expulsion of Chiang Kai- 
shek, whose continuance in power is 
an insuperable barrier to national 
unity. We plan agrarian changes, 
giving lands to the peasant masses, 
and to provide an internal market for 
the absorption of the products of an 
industrialized China. We intend to or- 
ganize governments for a China en- 
visaged not as the property of an 
Asiatic ruler but as the possession of 
the Chinese people.” Thus the move- 
ment took on a pinkish tinge which 
was still further confirmed when Tsai 
permitted the Communists from 
Kiangsi to occupy Northwestern Fu- 
kien up to within 100 miles of the 
coast. The Fukien rebels were re- 
ported to be counting upon the sup- 
port of the 75,000 fairly well equipped 
Kiangsi soldiers. 

Another explanation offered for the 
rebellion is that the Southwest Coun- 
cil of the Kuomintang, which is op- 
posed to Nanking and which was re- 
cently displaced by General Chan 
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Chai-tang at Canton, has attempted 
to regain power by shifting to Fukien 
whence, in due time if successful, it 
would return to Canton to oust Gen- 
eral Chan. The latter, although ac- 
cepting a retainer reported at $350,- 
000 a month from Nanking to sup- 
press bandits, has shown little zeal 
in placing his forces at the disposal 
of General Chiang Kai-shek to assist 
the latter to hold his job at Nanking. 
General Chan is understood to have 
asked for an increase of $200,000 a 
month as the price of his loyalty and 
there have been rumors that he wished 
permission to raise a bond issue of 
$20,000,000, with the customs as se- 
curity. In somewhat leisurely fashion 
the Southern General massed 10,000 
troops on the Southern border of Fu- 
kien, but only for purposes of defense, 
and began digging trenches around 
Canton as though he expected the Fu- 
kienese to take the offensive. 
Having thundered defiance from 
Nanking and having promised to take 
the field in person against the rebels, 
General Chiang called a conference 
at Canton to which the Kiangsi reb- 
els also were invited. The purpose 
was to make sure that the Canton- 
ese, at least, would send delegates 
to the fourth plenary session of the 
Nationalist Central Executive Com- 
mittee at Nanking in December. The 
conference appears to have been un- 
successful in restoring peace between 
the factions. In Shanghai on Dec. 10, 
Premier Wang Ching-wei announced 
that it would be quite impossible for 
the republic to dispense with the ser- 
vices of Chiang Kai-shek at present 
because of the anti-Communist cam- 
paign, but that Wang himself, whose 
resignation also was demanded in 
Fukien, would be willing to make way 
for a better man. Reports about the 
Same time indicated that in London 
the resignation of Chiang Kai-shek 
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would also be regarded as deplorable. 
It seems improbable that the doughty 
generalissimo could remain very long 
if the powers did not desire it. 

The Fukien rebellion, however, did 
stop for the time being the negotia- 
tions in the North with the Japanese, 
for it would not help General Chiang’s 
prestige to be in the position of 
making still further concessions to 
Japan. Furthermore, Nanking was bad- 
ly pressed for funds to finance the 
suppression of the new rebels. 

The military operations by the end 
of the year, notwithstanding the 
threats from Nanking, had not been 
extensive. General Chiang established 
a base at Hangchow, distributed 50,- 
000 troops along the northern bound- 
ary of Fukien and “waited for the 
war to begin.” With the arrival of 
8,000 airplane bombs from America, 
he ordered several airplane raids, the 
most important of which was over 
Foochow about Christmas time. Cas- 
ualties were not extensive, but the 
damage to foreign property was such 
as to move the powers to protest. 
“While Chiang Kai-shek has not 
enough nerve to use the bombing 
planes against the Japanese,” com- 
mented Eugene Chen, “‘he did not hes- 
itate to use them in the massacre of 
his own countrymen.” Chen did not 
fail to point out that the planes had 
been purchased by popular subscrip- 
tion for use against Japanese aggres- 
sion. 

At the outset. the American Gov- 
ernment sent a gunboat, the British 
a destroyer and the Japanese a 
cruiser to protect foreign interests. 
Foreigners have been called in from 
the interior and concentrated at 
Amoy, as Foochow, a dozen miles up 
a river from the anchorage for sea- 
going vessels, could not be protected 
by naval forces. The Nanking Gov- 
ernment sent a landing force by sea 
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to attack Foochow from the coast but 
nothing effective was accomplished. 
The Japanese, adopting a policy of 
watchful waiting, ordered the entire 
Third Fleet to Formosa and by the 
end of December Japan had a formi- 
dable naval force available for use. 

The news that Marshal Chang 
Hsaio-liang, refreshed by his vaca- 
tion in Europe, and cured, perhaps, of 
his opium habit, was on his way back 
to China added a disquieting note to 
the political situation. The Japanese 
could not view his return with satis- 
faction. Lieut. Col. Shibayama, mili- 
tary attaché in Peiping, issued a 
statement on Dec. 18, in which he de- 
plored the return of the young mar- 
shal and repeated that Japan desired 
to see China unified under Chiang 
Kai-shek. 


In short, the Fukien affair, which 
apparently bewildered observers, indi- 
cated that the Nanking Government, 
at the close of the year 1933, was un- 
able to point with pride to any sub- 
stantial advance toward the unifica- 
tion of China, without which the Far 
Eastern policies of all the powers are 
for some time to come likely to remain 
merely opportunistic. 


DEATH OF THE DALAI LAMA 


The death of the Dalai Lama of 
Tibet on Dec. 17—hby poison so it was 
reported in London—has given rise to 
much speculation as to the political 
effect on both British and Chinese 
fortunes up there on the roof of the 
world. The Dalai Lama, since he re- 
turned to Lhasa in 1912 from a 
three-year refuge in India, had been 
definitely pro-British and equally 
anti-Japanese. Tibet, nominally still 
a part of China, is a buffer between 
Russia and India, a fact which gives 
importance to the British shadow in 
Lhasa. Some Chinese have hopes 
that the Panchen Lama, exiled from 
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Tibet in 1924 and since then the recipi- 
ent of a magnificent annual subsidy 
from the Chinese with whom he 
sought refuge, may return to Tibet to 
recover his old spiritua] authority and 
at the same time lead the Tibetans 
back into the Chinese fold. Just what 
attraction such a fold might have at 
the present for distant Tibet is not 
very apparent. 


MILITARY RULE IN JAPAN 


The Japanese Diet reassembled on 
Dec. 23 to prepare for its formal 
opening by the Emperor three days 
later and then adjourned until Jan. 
20. Although 44 per cent of the new 
budget is allotted to military objects, 
and the poor farmers will get little 
relief, it was not expected that there 
would develop any serious parliamen- 
tary opposition to the government 
program. The Diet was already cowed 
by the military leaders who issued a 
further warning against “attempts to 
poison the minds of the people against 
the military.” The Seiyukai had 293 
seats, a vast majority, in the lower 
house, as against the 118 held by the 
Minseito. The fall of the present gov- 
ernment would involve an expensive 
election with the prospect of another 
coalition government, or the estab- 
lishment of a military dictatorship. 
There is a vigorous movement for the 


-abolition of the entire party system. 


For example, Mr. Matsuoka, who led 
the energetic defense of Japan at 
Geneva and in America last year, has 
recently resigned his party member- 
ship and declared for the abandon- 
ment of the party system. 

The Japanese naval leaders are al- 
ready beginning to arrange the cards 
in their hands for the approaching 
naval conference in 1935. The ap- 
proval of the 5-5-3 ratio by Secretary 
Swanson in his annual report to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt met with an immedi- 
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ate response by the spokesmen of the 
Japanese Naval Office, who declared: 
“In a changing world nations cannot 
remain bound forever by old agree- 
ments.” If the Diet approves the 
budget, the Japanese naval strength 
will be raised to the 10-10-7 strength 
of the London Conference ratios. Hec- 
tor Bywater, British naval expert, de- 
clares that the situation in the Pacific, 
as respects naval rivalry, bears “an 
ominous resemblance to that of 1920- 
21.” It is frequently reported in the 
Japanese newspapers, although no of- 
ficial statement has yet been made, 
that Japan will, in fact, demand naval 
parity at the next conference. It is 
also being urged that naval limita- 
tion be kept separate from the politi- 
cal questions, the settlement of which 
at the Washington Conference was 
precedent to naval limitation. This 
might mean that Japan would like 
to scrap what is left of the Nine and 
Four Power treaties and yet at the 
same time secure from the powers 
with interests in the Pacific some 
pledge as to naval limitation. Such 
a separation of armament from politi- 
cal questions is not likely to be more 
successful in the future than it was 
two years ago at Geneva when pro- 
posed by the Americans. Meanwhile, 
the editor of the new edition of Jane’s 
Fighting Ships estimates that Japan’s 
new 8,500-ton cruisers will be by far 
the most powerfully armed cruisers 
in the world for their tonnage. 


JAPANESE TRADE COMPETITION 


The Osaka industrialists, although 
still confident that India could be 
brought to submission by means of 
the boycott—a weapon which in the 
hands of the Chinese only two years 
ago they regarded as sufficiently ag- 
gressive to warrant or justify military 
reprisals—agreed to leave to the For- 
eign Office the conclusion of the trade 
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negotiations which began at Simla in 
September and thence were trans- 
ferred to Delhi. Japanese officials had 
no desire for a trade war with Great 
Britain, as they fear that, once begun, 
it may result in a one-sided struggle 
to which Great Britain may bring 
many Western economic allies. 

Viscount Ishii, upon his recent re- 
turn to Japan, reported that in the 
West Japan was more feared for her 
cheaply manufactured goods than for 
her armaments. He stated that among 
the first questions asked him by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was one about rub- 
ber-soled shoes. Ramsay MacDonald 
was similarly concerned. Foreign Min- 
ister Hirota took the position that it 
was important to prevent the Indo- 
Japanese commercial treaty from 
lapsing, even if individual interests 
might be sacrificed. General Araki 
also stated that it was inadvisable 
that the commercial dispute with In- 
dia should be allowed to develop. 

On Jan. 3, after about three months 
of often acrimonious negotiation, an 
Indo-Japanese cotton agreement was 
concluded under which India will ad- 
mit annually 400,000,000 yards of cot- 
ton piece goods and in return Japan 
will buy 1,500,000 bales of Indian raw 
cotton. In ratio of values the exchange 
is about 3 to 5, but Japan hoped to be 
able to equalize the situation by sales 
of other manufactured goods. The Jap- 
anese delegates had expected to profit 
by Anglo-Indian dissension, but found 
that they were dealing with Indian 
cotton manufacturers who were deter- 
mined not to be ruined. 

Earlier the Japanese Foreign Office 
had let it be known that bills would 
be introduced at the session of the 
Diet for the imposition of retaliatory 
tariffs on the products of countries 
which discriminate against Japanese 
goods. It was predicted that by April 
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1, Japan would have inaugurated a 
system of control over both exports 
and imports. 

Japanese manufacturers are con- 
tinuing to reap rich harvests from 
their trade boom. One rayon silk con- 
cern is reported to have cleared no 
less than 97 per cent on its capital 
from six months’ operations; other 
rayon factories have done nearly as 
well. Large gains in the exportation 
of matches to China were also re- 
ported, while from Southern Califor- 
nia came the complaint that the tuna 
fish industry, which California devel- 
oped and in which it enjoyed almost 
a monopoly for twenty years, was rap- 
idly passing into Japanese hands. 
While it costs the California packer 
$5 to place a case of tuna in the hands 
of the New York jobber, it was al- 
leged that Japanese exporters, taking 
advantage of cheaper labor and cheap- 
er tin cans, can sell a case in New 
York for as little as $2. In 1932, 200,- 
000 cases were exported from Japan 
to the United States; the 1933 figure 
is 600,000 cases, more than one-third 
of the American market requirement. 


RUSSO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


The Soviet Union withdrew its ne- 
gotiators from Tokyo on Dec. 7, thus 
bringing to an end the futile confer- 
ences for the sale of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway to Manchukuo. Although 
Moscow at first seemed eager to sell, 
in the last two months it has been 
apparent that neither side had much 
interest in concluding a deal. The best 
offer made by Japan was just under 
$20,000,000 (gold), while the lowest 
Russia would consider was over $158,- 
000,000. The six Soviet railway em- 
ployes, arrested by the Japanese in 
October, have not yet been released. 

A few days after the departure of 
the railway negotiators from Tokyo, 
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the Japanese in Manchuria, with 
much ceremony, formally opened the 
new link in the 163-mile Lafa-Harbin 
railway, which joins the commercial 
and strategic centre of North Man- 
churia with the new ports of North- 
eastern Korea. It was predicted that 
within another year or two the Lafa- 
Harbin line would be welded into a 
unit by which Japan would be able to 
set down troops on the borders of 
Soviet Russia within three or four 
days after their departure from Japan. 
Whether or not Japan desires a war 
with Russia some time in the future, 
it is evident that from the Japanese 
point of view it would be premature 
at the moment. Walter Duranty’s in- 
terview with Stalin, published in The 
New York Times on Dec. 28, in which 
the latter was reported as having de- 
scribed Japan as a menace to Russia, 
was pooh-poohed by the spokesman of 
the Japanese Foreign Office. The Jap- 
enese called attention to the fact that 
at the present time Russia has east 
of Chita three or four times as many 
troops as Japan has in Manchuria. 
Should the peace be broken in Man- 
churia, there will be a nice question 
for the international lawyers to de- 
cide. Which is the act of aggression— 
the extension of the Japanese railway 
system to the Siberian border, or the 
keeping of large masses of troops in 


Siberia which, if war were to break 


out suddenly, could not be transported 
from the West until long after the 
Japanese had already occupied all 
strategic points? 

Rumors persist that within the next 
few months Henry Pu Yi will be 
crowned Emperor of Manchukuo. The 
new Constitution for the puppet State 
is now being drafted in Tokyo and is 
expected to be proclaimed soon, pos- 
sibly on March 1, when the new polit- 
ical treaty will be signed. 





FLORIDA 


SEND FOR Jhis INTERESTING 
BOOKLET ON= 


Write today for this 
attractive guide to a de- 
lightful vacation—a new 
booklet about sunny St. 
Petersburg, on Florida’s 
Gulf Coast. Beautifully 
illustrated, this book gives 
full information about the 

Sunshine City. 


Address A. B. Deaderick, Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


TRAVEL IS MORE 
THAN AN ADVENTURE 


To appreciate its significance, to live its 
joys, you, 1st, must see, 2nd, enjoy, 3rd, | 
meditate, and, lastly, weigh and compare. 
Then, and then only, can you evaluate, can 
you inake your own, the beauty of a sunset 
in Greece or in the Bay of Fundy; the su-| 
perb richness of Notre Dame Cathedral or | 
of the Taj Mahal; the majesty of the Alps | 
or of the Canadian Rockies. 


One can plan, too, precisely what form | 
of recreation he best enjoys. Is it wild life 
on a Ranch where your mount is brought | 
to your cabin, returned to the corral by a 
cowboy when you return from a nice, long 
ride? Is it golf, tennis, hunting, fishing, 
skiing, motoring, flying, motor boating, or 
what not—all these at your command — 
what more can heart wish ? 





Study the advertisements in our Where- 
To-Go. They are reliable guides to the 
world’s famous playgrounds and to its most | 
wondrous scenery ; to its monuments of art 
and civilization, and, what is of material 
importance, to hotels and inns of interest | 
in which you stop in comfort and security. 
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Switzerland 
of a Thousand 


Moods! 


Towering mountains and 
peaceful lakes . . . bustling 
cities and quaint villages. 
It’s all a fascinating and ever- 
changing story that never 
grows old. 

This entire country, so compact 
with beauty and charm, is easily 
enjoyed because of its network of 
excellent (electrified) railways .... 
wonderful motor roads .... spe- 
cially low priced season tickets .... 
allowing to cover theentire country 
cant economically and satisfacto- 
rily. 

Always follow a comprehen- 
sive itinerary, including .... 
Geneva, Lausanne-Ouchy, 
Berne, Bernese Oberland, Inter- 
laken-Jungfraujoch, Loetsch- 
berg, Zermatt-Gornergrat, 
Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, Zu- 
rich, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, St. Gothard and 


Lugano. 


Consult your local Travel Agent 
or write us for folder 77. 
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Choice of 215 itiner- © 

aries. Go east, west, 
wherever you please. Shore 
excursions where and as you 
want them. Tickets good for 
two years. 179 offices and 
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Details, free booklet, at any 
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South Sea glamor removes the last 
remnant of remoteness, replaces it 
with the glowing beauty of Eden- 
like isles— Hawaii, Tahiti, Samoa, 
Raratonga, Fijiand New Zealand— 
spread like stepping-stones across 
the silken Pacific. Each day is a 
§ gorgeous preparation for the infi- 
; nite delights of Australia—brilliant 
cities, blue-swathed mountains, 
temperate and tropic glories. Three 
— romantic gateways — San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, 
; enhance the new accessibility. 
For information write Room 607-D. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL 
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were in financial difficulties. Both were served 
by Finance Ministers of exceptional genius. 
Britain had the younger Pitt; France had 
Necker. Britain stood by Pitt. He balanced 
the budget. He reduced the debt and, for 
twenty years, the country, developing its in- 
dustries, was able to finance European wars. 
France rejected Necker, was hurled headlong 
into revolution, printed assignats, and ulti- 
mately was compelled to make a bonfire of 
her currency. Nor did Napoleon, despite all 
his bellicose extravagance, ever return to such 
use of the printing press. “I will pay,” said 
he, “cash or nothing.” 

It is in this firm tone that Eleanor Lansing 
Dulles discusses The Dollar, the Franc and In- 
flation (Macmillan). With knowledge and 
keen reasoning she puts the case, which she 
believes to be unanswerable, for sound money 
against inflation. “There is no way,” she says, 
“in which the mad uprush of values that 
comes with inflation can set industry right or 
bring about a more balanced adjustment of 
prices to each other.” 

Donald B. Woodward and Marc A. Rose, in 
their excellent little handbook Inflation: What 
Everybody Wants to Know About It (Mc- 
Graw-Hill), allude to the grim memories of 
what inflation from the days of Nero onward, 
and not forgetting greenbacks, has meant in 
the past. They refer to John Law and Ivar 
Kreuger and declare that “monetary systems 
are still untamed; they turn and rend their 
keepers at all too frequent intervals,” which 
indeed is true. The inflation of rubles in Rus- 
sia preceded the plunge of that country into 
communism, and the inflation of marks in 
Germany prepared the way for fascism. 

But these writers are, none the less, attract- 
ed by what J. M. Keynes has advocated, name- 
ly, a managed currency. As Senator Borah 
puts it, they want their dollars to be honest. 
“Fluctuations of prices,” they declare, “not 
individual prices but the average of all prices, 
must be kept within narrow limits if the 
credit-money system is to operate.” It is not 
enough that, at all times, a dollar shall pur- 
chase a given quantity of gold. It must also 
purchase a given quantity of commodities. 


The advocates of a managed currency are 
exultant over a captive to their bow and 
shield. Sir Basil P. Blackett has had long 
experience as a distinguished official in the 
British Treasury. He is now a director of 
the Bank of England, and he writes a book, 
Planned Money (Appleton-Century), which, in 
his own words, is a plea for “a rational mone- 
tary system free from some of those defects 
which have so long tormented humanity.” He 
is especially anxious to see “a constant price 
level.”” The importance of the volume is ob- 
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It is, in effect, a declaration of policy. 
But Sir Basil Blackett is aware of lions in 
the path. The arrangement of a commodity 
currency according to a price index is an oper- 
ation of the utmost delicacy in which each 
commodity has to be considered and “weight- 
ed” according to what is held to be its impor- 
tance. Public opinion can grasp what is meant 
by a concrete standard like gold. But an 
equation by Professor Irving Fisher, however 
ingenious, is somewhat abstract for electors. 

What, moreover, is to happen to the ‘con- 
stant price level’? when “the application of 
some improved method leads to a big reduc- 
tion in the costs of producing” an important 
commodity? “Where does the poor consumer 
come in?” Sir Basil Blackett asks. ‘Why 
should I pay more for a dining-room table be- 
cause some one has invented a means of pro- 
ducing steel cheaply?” 

It is clear that each country must have its 
own price index. Britain is supposed to drink 
tea. The United States prefers coffee. Japan 
eats rice. A commodity currency thus ap- 
pears to require an abandonment of what, 
after all, was—being gold—an international 
standard of value. Apparently, it means the 
extension of economic nationalism to the 
realm of money—from which there follows a 
conclusion of what may prove to be of im- 
mense significance. 

Sir Basil Blackett is writing from London, 
and in London he sees the metropolis of a 
new sovereignty, not political in the usual 
sense, but economic. It has come to be known 
as Sterlingaria, and it consists of all countries 
in which currencies are adjusted to sterling. 
Over the “explosive potentialities’ of Ster- 
lingaria, Earl Sparling—whatever may be his 
other jocularities about the enigmas of eco- 
nomics—is deeply exercised. He hints at a 
world disintegrated not only by tariffs but by 
conflicts over currencies. ‘Japan and Argen- 
tina,” he says, “have switched to the Amer- 
ican dollar, but every nation in the world that 
was fully linked with sterling has abandoned 
gold and devaluated its local unit of money in 
step with the British pound.” 

Mr. Sparling adds: “There are today more 
than forty countries hitched to sterling, nearly 
half the population of the world. Thus has 
Sterlingaria been created—a world within a 
world.” The immediate result is described by 
Mr. Sparling thus: “In January, 1933, the 
British manufacturer was able to sell on the 
average at 46.9 per cent of 1926 prices. The 
competing American manufacturer had to sell 
at 61 per cent. In short, the British manufac- 
turer had a 14.1 point or a 23.1 per cent ad- 
vantage. And this inflationary advantage has 
been secured without the customary disadvan- 
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OU NEED an out-of-the- 

ordinary vacation this sum- 
mer. And here it is! Nights are 
cool, days rainless. And world- 
travelers tell us Southern Califor- 
nia offers more to see and do and 
remember, more ways to have a 
good time, than any other single 
resort area anywhere. 

Yet costs need not exceed those 
of most commonplace vacations. 
And even a 2-weeks holiday gives 
you at least 11 days actually here 
from most points in the country. 
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Southern California vacation 
book, most complete ever pub- 
lished. Nearly 150 photos, details 
of everything to see and do here, 
itemized costs, time required, 
maps and detailed routing from 
your home city—all free. Just 
mark and mail the coupon. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 


Come for a glorious vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come seek- 
ing employment, lest he be dis- 
appointed; but for the tourist, 
attractions are unlimited. 


This map is made from an ac- 

f tual studio ‘location’ chart. 
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All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., 
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Send me free book with complete de- 
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NEW LIFE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA! 


Lion and lioness 
in South Africa's 
great game sanc- 


Zulu 
hair-dressing 


TARTING with the famous fair- 
\ weather voyage to Capetown— 
fascinating tours, expertly ar- 
ranged, open up for you a thousand 
thrilling sights in South Africa: the 
beautiful Cape Peninsula and the 
scenic ‘‘Garden Route’’ to Port Eliza- 
beth; Kimberley and Johannesburg, 
famous for diamonds and gold; Zim- 
babwe, the supposed Biblical ‘‘Ophir’’; 
Durban, Laurenco Marques, and other 
colorful ports of the East Coast. 


African game at close range in Kruger 
National Park; the Alp-like Drakens- 
berg, the Cango Caves, and the primi- 
tive Bantu, with their picturesque life 
and customs. 





Go to South Africa for travel adventure 
—and splendid golf, tennis, fishing and 


surf sports! 
e 


For full information address: 
American Express Company 
65 Broadway New York 
or 
Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits, Inc. 
587 Fifth Avenue New York 


or any office of the American Express 
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tage to the worker. The same benefit has 
been obtained to a greater or less extent 
throughout Sterlingaria—in Sweden, British 
India, Australia, Canada, for example.” 

On which we would only observe that the 
way of putting it is essentially protectionist. 
The British manufacturer has not only to sell 
but to buy, and a depreciated sterling means 
that he has to pay more for his raw materials. 
The value of depreciation as a combined tar- 
iff on imports and subsidy on exports is else- 
where disputed by economists. 


An Artist Turns Economist 


ARTIST AMONG THE BANKERS. By Will Dyson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1934. $2. 


\ “ DYSON, British etcher and car- 
toonist, has here unloosed his ideas 
about present-day economic life not 

only in pictures but also in phrases that are 

sharp and exciting and often as satiric as the 
sketches for which he is famous. The bankers 
and business men, Mr. Dyson believes, have 
failed to recognize that plenty has replaced 
scarcity in our civilization, and still think and 
act in terms of scarcity. The consequence 1s 
that we have poverty, woe, widespread depres- 
sion without justification. Matters might be 
more happily adjusted if bankers, economists 
and moralists were deprived of their great 
power, and if the creative intelligences—the 
artists, poets and philosophers—spoke out 
more clearly. The Reds? They are “as tra- 
dition-bound as dukes”; it is dangerous to wait 
for a solution from ‘‘the kindergarten of 

Russia.” The cure lies, it is argued with logic, 

in “the formation of the new philosophy that 

is inherent in the new fact of plenty.” 
RALPH THOMPSON. 


Australian Trade 


AUSTRALIA AS PRODUCER AND TRADER, 1920-1932. 
By Nancy Windett. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1933. 

RS. WINDETT’S book, which is issued 
under the auspices of the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, sur- 
veys the post-war developments of Austra- 
lian industries and overseas trade, supplies a 
wealth of statistical information and subjects 
the commercial policy of the Commonwealth 
to criticism. Her information is sound, has 
been gathered widely, and is admirably regi- 
mented. But her knowledge of the economic 
history of Australia is not so trustworthy as 
are her statistics. It will surprise those who 
have an intimate acquaintance with Australian 
politics to read that before the war ‘‘the cus- 
toms tariff was low and imposed mainly for 
revenue purposes, while hindrances to trade 

and enterprise were few.’ The question of 4 

revenue tariff versus a tariff for protective ob- 

jects was fought out more than thirty years 
ago, when the Kingston tariff was brought be- 
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President Liner roundtrips let 
you stopover when you like! 


See the Orient this summer. And see it your own 
way, with that absolute freedom of itinerary that only 
the famous President Liners allow. 


Capan. Speeding taxis, honking wildly, passing 
ox-drawn wagons, thousands of bicycles—on the road 
from Tokyo to Yokohama. Nara, with its sacred spotted 
deer free in the town. Nikko’s gorgeous temples. And 
Kyoto. The towering department stores on the Ginza, 
and the little merchants who set up shop in the streets 
at night. Downtown trams with locomotive whistles 
and elevated trains that do a mile a minute. Wooden 
houses with paper window panes. Paper parasols. And 
the clickety-clack of stilted wooden sandals . . . Japan, 
where everything personal is fragile and exquisite, all 


things public, grand. 


hina. Mysterious but not sinister. Pleasure- 
loving Shanghai, where the night begins at one a. m. 
Canton, three million strong, just cutting its first streets. 
Hong Kong. Peking, where you could shop every day 
for a year and want to start in anew. Hangchow. 
Tientsin . . . China, with its reachless fields of green, 
its junks and its sampans, its stone-built walled-in 
cities and its people whose smile is everlasting. 

The Philippines’ Manila, the most hospitable 
city on earth and one of the gayest, fastest moving. 
Baguio, five thousand feet high in the mountains, where 
wild gardenias grow right in the shadow of pines . 
lloilo, Zamboanga, Cebu —deep in the south Pacific. 


ail any week. Leave from New York, Seattle, 

Los Angeles or San Francisco. Stopover where and 
when you please (either First Class or popular Tourist). 
Then continue on the next or a later 
President Liner—just when you want to. 
Sail from Seattle via the Short 
Route, direct to Yokohama, or go more 
leisure ely via California and Hawaii, 
along the Sunshine Route. Best of all, 
§° out one way—return by the other. 


DOLLAR 


in Lines and 


AMERICAN 
Mail Line 


A PRIEST 
OF OLD JAPAN 
SEEKS OFFERINGS 


ae 
9a 
fe 


| fares are extremely low. Shore costs 
are about one-third of like costs here. Pictures and 
plans, and current passenger lists will tell you all you'll 
need to know, if you don’t already, about the Presi- 
dent Liner fleet. 

Get complete “ship and shore” details from your 
own agent or at any one of our offices. 

604 Fifth Ave., New York. Statler 
Bldg., Boston. Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 110 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Fourth at University, Seattle. 
311 California St., San Francisco. Or 
Cleveland, Toronto, Vancouver, B. C., 
Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, San Diego. 


A Sailing Every Week from New York to California, the Orient and Round the World. 


Fortnightly from Seattle to the Orient, And from California to New York. 
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Delightful, warm, dry, sunny days —June days 
in January —will make you forget cares and responsibilities 
if you vacation in Phoenix or the nearby communities of 
Mesa, Tempe, Chandler, Glendale, Wickenburg and Buck- 
eye —America’s “Last Frontier.” 

Restful, sunlit patios, surrounded by orange 
groves and date gardens, are most welcome after a brisk 
canter across the colorful desert or 18 holes of golf over 
smooth, green fairways. 

Accommodations of every type are available at 
moderate costs, so plan now for your “place in the sun” 
this winter —in Phoenix. ty 

Reduced winter fares now effective on the 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe Lines. 
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fore the Federal Parliament. Since that time 
successive tariff amendments have invariably 
been in an upward direction. Mrs. Windett 
observes that trade between Australia and the 
United States ‘‘is very one-sided.” Even im- 
ports of high-class Australian wool have de- 
clined. The two countries are so similar in their 
natural resources and agricultural development 
that it is difficult to imagine a permanent 
basis on which Australia could expand her ex- 
ports to the United States. Mrs. Windett be- 
lieves, indeed, that even as to tobacco, it is 
probable that ‘‘before long Australia will be 
able to supply the major part of her require- 
ments.” No doubt the authoress intends to be 
optimistic, but if she had ever tried to smoke 
Australian tobacco she would realize that her 
prediction is weighted with dreadful pessimism. 
On the other hand, Australian tobacco makes 
a very effective decoction for killing blight on 
roses. The book is intended to be the first of 
a series of three. The other two will deal with 
Canada and New Zealand. ERNEST Scort. 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


THE HOMESICK MILLION. Russia-Out-of-Russia. By 
W. Chapin Huntington. Boston: The Stratford Com- 
pany, 1933. $3. 

A former American commercial attaché in 
Russia has made a thorough study of the ma- 
terial and spiritual readjustments that have 
been forced upon the million White Russian 
refugees who fled from the Red revolution. 
Mr. Huntington tells where these émigrés 
went, how they found means of livelihood and 
to what extent they have retained their hopes 
of a restoration of the Czars. 


A STUDY OF CHINESE BOYCOTTS. With Special Refer- 
ence to Their Economic Effectiveness. By C. F. Remer 
and William B. Palmer. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1933. $2.75. 

With the aid of numerous collaborators, Pro- 
fessor Remer has already produced the best 
study of foreign investments in China available 
to students. (Foreign Investments in China. 
Macmillan, 1933.) In his examination of the 
history, technique and effectiveness of Chinese 
boycotts, he deals with another major economic 
and political factor in the Far East, and with 


‘one that is of prime importance in Chino- 


Japanese relations. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GENERAL THOMAS 
GAGE WITH THE SECRETARIES OF STATE AND 
WITH THE WAR OFFICE AND THE TREASURY. 
1763-75. _Compiled and Edited by Clarence Edwin 
Carter. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933. $5. 

Part of the important correspondence of the 

Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in 

North America has been made available to 

students of American history through this vol- 

ume which sets a high standard of both edit- 
ing and bookmaking. 


THE FOUNDING OF MARYLAND. By Matthew Page 
Andrews. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1933. $4.50. 

A readable and scholarly account of the trib- 
ulations which beset the colony of Maryland 


| during the first sixty years of its existence. 





